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The Yarn of a Bucko Mate 



CHAPTER I 

Early Ambition — A Changed View — Lurid Day- 
dreams — I RUN AWAY FROM HoME — A RaILROAD 

Wreck — A good Samaritan — Adrift again 

MY earliest ambition was to become an astrono- 
mer. An itinerant lecturer, who held forth 
one winter's evening at the village schoolhouse, so 
filled me with admiration for the noble science that 
I vowed to devote my life to its study. 

Had I followed up the inspiration, I might have 
became a Herschel, or a Proctor. But there was in 
my nature an unsuspected undercurrent, which, on 
awakming, overcame my high ambition and sent me 
off at a tangent to become a mere rover of the seas, 
a wandering vagrant on the face of the earth. 

To my chum, Jake Woodford, is due the credit 
of this radical change in my choice of a career. He 
lent me a gorgeously illustrated, yellow-covered book, 
which fired my young blood with tales of the adven- 
tures of "Blackbeard," "Captain Kidd," and other 
worthies of the same stripe. I took my treasure to 
the bam loft, and there stealthily revelled in its 
thrilling accounts of the daring deeds of the old 
Sea Robbers. 
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My father, a sturdy pillar of the Baptist church, 
noticed that I spent a great deal of my time in the 
bam, and, animated by a curiosity which I should 
have deprecated had I known of its existence, he 
followed me to my sanctum. I was absorbed in 
committing to memory a stirring speech of Black- 
beard's to his crew, before attacking a French cruiser 
of twice their own size, when, on throwing back my 
head in an ecstasy of martial pride to repeat the 
words aloud, I looked squarely into the watery blue 
eyes of my father. 

" What ye doin' up here, Peter ? " said he. " Gimme 
that book ! " 

For a single instant I was tempted to disobey — 
even to defy him, but certain lightning-like recollec- 
tions of a broad and heavy strap hanging behind the 
kitchen door acted as a wholesome deterrent to my 
mutinous inclinations. With a half-suppressed sigh 
and an inward sob, I handed over my treasure. He 
glanced contemptuously at it, turned a few of the 
leaves, and said : " Go down an' saw some wood for 
your mother!" 

I never saw it again. 

As I jammed the old bucksaw through the obsti- 
nate green hickory, I tasted the bitter-sweet joys of 
martyrdom, and understood for the first time the 
sordidness of spirit which had prompted my father 
to select for his life work the unromantic calling 
of village shoemaker. As I sawed, I built castles. I 
saw myself at the head of my horde of swarthy buc- 
caneers, boarding the enemy's ship through the 
smoke and flame of belching cannon. In vain they 
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try to stem our furious onslaught ; with a yell and a 
rush we sweep everything before us. The decks are 
slippery under our feet, but we drive them savagely 
back, until I, who am in the van performing prodigies 
of valor, come face to face with the naval captain. 

Although I am a big man, he is a giant. He is a 
good foot taller than I, and of "herculean frame." 
With a fierce yell of joy I spring at him. He accepts 
the challenge, and our followers instinctively cease 
hostilities to watch the battle of the chiefs. An open 
space is cleared for us, and I warily circle about him, 
my dripping cutlass firmly clenched in my good right 
hand. Big as he is, I can see the terror in his eyes. 
He is like a cornered rat ! I feint for his head, and 
as his sword arm goes up to parry, I bring my trusty 
blade around with a sweeping blow, and his head rolls 
at my feet. I am drenched in blood and glory. 

Unfortunately, in the excitement of delivering the 
coup de grdce I gave a vicious jab down on the 
saw, which, encountering a knot, broke with a loud 
snap, just as father came around the corner of the 
house to see how I was getting along. The cost of a 
bucksaw in those days, and in our family, was a seri- 
ous matter. When father saw what had happened 
he bawled out : " What on airth air you up to, Peter 
Stetson? I declare for't! if you hain't gone an' broke 
the saw ! A saw 't I 've liad more 'n fifteen year. 
Wh6re do ye s'pose I 'm goin' ter git another ? Ye 're 
gittin' ter be plumb useless ! Where 'd ye git that 
book ye was readin' in the bam ? " 

" Jake Woodford lent it to me," I answered 
sheepishly. 
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" He did, hey ? Where 'd he git it ? " 

" I dunno." 

" Wal you c'n tell 'im, if he 's got any more sich 
trashy books, to keep 'em to 'imself ; an' if I ketch 
you readin' any more on 'em I '11 tan the hide clean 
off o' ye ! Come in now, 'n' git yer supper ! " 

This little setback dampened my ardor only tem- 
poraril}'-. The next day I was as enthusiastic, and as 
anxious to become a sea terror as ever. I saw that 
astronomy was but a milk-and-watery profession, not 
at all suited to a fiery and ambitious temperament 
like mine. I apologized to Jake for the loss of the 
book. To my surprise he said he did n't care ; it was 
all a lot of lies, and he did n't believe there had ever 
been any pirates, anyway. 

To my proposition that we run away and go to sea, 
he gave a flat refusal, saying he did n't want to '' git 
drownded." I saw what was the matter with him ; 
he was a coward. Such a companion would be of no 
use in the wild life that I proposed to lead, so I said 
no more to him; he could stay at home and grub 
bushes and pick rocks on his father's scrawny little 
farm if he wished; I would reap wealth and glory 
as a rover of the main. 

I was nearly fifteen years of age at this time. I was 
a big boy, strong as a mule, and nearly as ignorant 
and fearless. Father had hired me out for the last 
two seasons to neighboring farmei's, but farm drudgery 
was not to my liking. Having decided on my career, 
I saw no reason for delaying my entrance upon it. 
Our village was situated a little over a hundred miles 
from New York, on a branch of the Erie railroad. 
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I gathered the most valuable of my belongings into 
a handkerchief bundle, and on the night of July 27, 
1846, I sneaked out the back door after the family 
were asleep, shaking in my shoes with guilty fear. 
I, the future scourge of the seas, made my way to 
the railroad water-tank, where I knew that all trains 
stopped. 

The night was cool, and there was a heavy dew ; I 
was thinly clad, barefoot, and guilty. Consequently, 
not daring to move for fear I should be discovered and 
dragged back to the humdrimi existence of the farm, 
I stood in the shadow of the tank, and shivered and 
waited, waited and shivered, for three mortal hours. 
Two trains passed, but they were going the wrong 
way. My ardor was in danger of oozing out at the 
ends of my cold toes, and from between my chattering 
teeth. 

At last I heard a whistle from the westward. 
Presently there was a rumble and a roar, then the 
headlight swung into view, like the single eye of a 
demon of tlie night, and with much clanking and 
clattering, the train rolled up to the water-plug. 
I kept out of sight, but watched the brakemen's 
lanterns as they looked the train over, sounding the 
wheels with hammer blows, and shouting back and 
forth to each other. Wlien satisfied that the coast 
was clear, I stole along in the shadow of the cars, and 
ensconced myself on the bumpers of a coal car. 
I frantically grabbed the brake-rod, and awaited the 
shock of starting. There came four long shrieks of 
the locomotive whistle, — the engineer's signal to the 
flagman to come in; he was ready to go. Having 
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often watched the handling of the trains, I was 
familiar with such things. I renewed my frenzied 
grip on the brake-rod, and waited for the final 
"toot-toot!" that would tell me the flagman had 
reached the caboose, and signalled the engineer to 
go ahead. 

Presently it came — there was a strident '-' Cha-cha- 
chr-r-r-r," as she slipped, then she gripped the rails. 
I heard her take up the slack of the cars ahead of 
me, one at a time — '' kerlink-kerlink-kerlunk ■— " 
Heavens and earth! When the link straightened 
out and my car started, I thought he would pull it 
in two. It was fortunate that I had a death grip on 
that brake-rod I The car seemed to jump a foot high. 
There was a shower of coal from the one ahead, and 
we were off. 

The night was fine ; the bright moonlight made 
the scene almost as clear as day, and the excitement 
sent the blood tingling warmly to my extremities. 
I began to enjoy the ride, and to take an interest in 
the strange country through which we were passing. 
The smoke from the engine came in a continuous, 
dense, black volume, which every little while swept 
down, choking me witli its sulphurous fumes, and 
filling my eyes with cindei'S. To escape this dis- 
agreeable experience I tried to sit down between the 
cars. It was risky, but after many misgivings, heart 
flutterings, and spasmodic clutchings at everything 
within reach, I accomplished it. 

I was now able partially to cover my cold feet, and 
I could also dispose myself in a semi-reclining posi- 
tion. I had never been up so late at night before. 
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I sat and listened to the steady whir of the wheels, 
and their regular "clack-clack," as they ran over 
the joints of the rails. The monotonous regularity 
of the exhaust, softened by distance, soothed me, and 
I dozed off. I dreamed I was having a red-hot ar- 
gument with Jake Woodford, concerning the relative 
merits of farming and piracy as a means of livelihood. 
My triumphant peroration was interrupted by a ter- 
rific bump ; a miniature avalanche of coal poured over 
me, and, had I not fortunately been jammed behind 
the brake-rod, I should undoubtedly have jumped 
overboard. 

When aljle to extricate myself, I stood up and 
looked about. The engineer had shut off steam, and 
a heavier volume of smoke than ever was pouring 
from the stack. The train was rushing along at a 
furious pace. We were rolling down a hill, and it 
was the bumping together of the cars, as they closed 
up on the engine, that had wakened me. 

The speed increased rapidly, and I expected every 
minute to be jolted off. Presently we struck a curve, 
and it was only my death grip on the brake-rod that 
saved me. My hat and bundle both left me here. 
I was pelted with a continuous shower of coal, and 
scared half to death. O for a job on a farm now! 
I would have welcomed service with the meanest 
farmer in the county. To blazes with piracy ! Jake 
was right in sticking at home, and I was an infernal 
fool ! Oh, how I hung on ! I may have blubbered. 

Presently there was a short, sharp screech from the 
engine away ahead in the darkness. Good ! that 
meant, " Down brakes ! " Now this headlong, down- 
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hill plunge would be checked, and I was mighty glad 
of it. 

I saw in the blackness ahead a blacker blotch, 
which proved to be the head-brakeinan coming from 
the engine, and setting brakes as he came. I caught 
a fleeting glimpse of a red lantern waved furiously 
by a man at the side of the road. I also heard his 
voice indistinctly raised in a warning shout. I mar- 
velled at the agility of tlie brakeman, who ran lightl}' 
over the loose coal, setting brakes, though tlie train 
was rolling fearfully, and I could barely hold on 
where I was. 

Again and again came that warning note from the 
engine. It seemed as if the iron monster was calling 
— begging — praying for help. 

I remembered that I must conceal myself from tlie 
brakeman. I was in the act of hiding again between 
the carsi when there was an awful jolt. I was shot 
up out of my hole like a jack from a box. I came 
down sprawling on top of tlie car ahead. It was 
jumping and rearing like a wild colt. I tried to 
clutch the loose coal with my legs and arms. The 
car leaped bodily in the air, turned lialf over, and, 
amid a shower of coal, I was dumped out. 

We struck the ground together, the coal and I, 
and I bounded, bumped, and rolled for some time 
before I could stop myself. My clothes were nearly 
torn off. I was bruised, and skinned in many places, 
but, fortunately, not disabled. 

I scrambled to my feet as quickly as possible, 
brushed the dirt from my eyes, and looked about me. 
I was " down the bank." I climbed up, and there 
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lay the train, "all over the carpet." There were 
cars crossways of the track, cars on end, on their 
sides, and bottom up. They were stove in every 
conceivable manner, and the groiuid was covered 
with coal in all directions. Away ahead I saw the 
glimmer of lanterns. I went in that direction, and 
found that we had experienced what railroaders call 
" a 'hind end collision." The train ahead of us had 
stopped, and we had run into it, smashing our engine, 
and their caboose, derailing and wrecking many cars 
in both trains, and tearing up the track, and knocking 
down the fences and telegraph poles for some distance. 

A coal car had rolled down the bank, and thi'ough 
the side of a barn, whose owner, after looking the 
damage over by the light of a lantern, now stood 
looking up and swearing at the railroad men, who 
paid not the slightest attention to him. 

Our engineer, who, with his fireman, had jumped 
before the engine hit, came limping up the bank, and 
roared out : — 

" Where 's that conductor ? Is there any conduc- 
tor on this train ? He ought to be hung to the near- 
est telegraph pole! The Erie must be almighty 
hard up for men, when they put ' counter jumpers ' 
in charge of the 'hind end of trains. Hey ! you 
infernal canaller, where are ye?" 

A man carrying a lantern, came out from behind 
the wrecked cai-s, and said quietly : " Well, what *s 
the matter with you ? Did somebody wake you up 
too soon?" 

" Wake me up H — 1 ! Are you the conductor of 
this train?" 
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" Yes, I 'in the conductor of this train ; what about 
it?" 

"Where's yer flag? an' wha'd ye stop here fur? 
Don't you know no better 'n ter stop right at the foot 
o' this grade, you d — d fool ; an' no flag out ? " 

" D — d fool yerself ! Who you callin' a fool ? My 
flag went back all right; if you'd kep' awake an' 
'tended ter business, you'd 'a' seen 'im. Trouble 
with you fellers is, instead o' goin' home 'n' gittin' 
some sleep, ye go down ter Pat Conolly's 'n' play 
poker till it 's time ter go out agin ; 'n' then ye can't 
keep awake, 'n' as soon 's ye hit anything ye swear 
ther warn't no flag out. Ye can't fool me a little bit. 
I know ye from A ter Z." 

" You 're a liar ! You never sent no flag back at 
all. You was asleep in the caboose. I seen ye jump 
jest afore we hit." 

**If you didn't git no flag, wha'd ye blow brakes 
for the other side o' the curve, where ye could n't see 
my tail lights ? " 

" Cos I alius call fer brakes there, so 't the men '11 
git out 'n' hold me up comin' round this curve, in 
case some hay-maker like you 'r stopped here ter git 
a jug o' buttermilk er somethin'. Wha'd ye stop 
here fur ? " 

" How d' I know ? G 'up ahead an' ask that brother 
tallow-pot o' yours, what 'e stopped fer. To blow the 
cobwebs out of liis exhaust pipe, I guess." 

'* Have ye got a flag out ahead, now, so somebody 
won't come along an' run inter yer wreck ? " 

" None 'er yer d — ^d business ; I '11 look after my 
train ; you go 'n' 'tend ter yer ol' scrap-heap ! " 
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" Oh, yes ! You 're a great hand ter look after yer 
train, you are ; you looked after it almighty well to- 
night, you did. The Erie 's gittin' a choice lot o' con- 
ductors. I swear, a man never knows when he 's safe 
ter run, now 'days ! " 

" If you 'd keep awake, you 'd see a man's flag an* 
be able ter stop. Some o' you engineers, as ye call 
yerselves, don't know enough ter hurt yer characters, 
if knowlege wus a capittle crime. Ye think there 's 
no other train but your'n on the road, 'n' the 
only way ter stop some o' ye 'd be ter pull up the 
track." 

As I saw there was no chance of getting another 
lift, I started on afoot ; tired, sleepy, cold, and hungry ; 
as ragged as a scarecrow, and lame and sore all over. 

I had made a splendid beginning ! 

The moon having now set, I stumbled wearily 
along in the darkness. I stubbed my toes repeatedly, 
and cut my feet on the flint-like cinders with which 
the track was ballasted. My piratical ardor had be- 
come so thoroughly cooled that I thought seriously 
of taking the back track for home. But, remember- 
ing that I had lost all the clothes I owned in the 
world, except those I had on, and they were ruined, 
I abandoned that idea, and, by way of diversion, fell 
through an open culvert. 

I skinned both knees and my chin as I passed 
through the narrow space between the ties, and 
seemed to break every bone in my body when I 
landed in the rocky bed of the little brook below. 
This was the last straw ! I crawled painfully to the 
entiunce of the culvert, and seating myself on a 
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stone, I bellowed forth my sorrows to the cold, un- 
sympathetic night. 

After tenderly feeling the sorest spots, to judge of 
their size by the sense of touch, I was much encour- 
aged to find that, where I had expected to find raw 
spots as big as the palm of my hand, there were none 
larger than a half-dollar. In spite of my discomfort, 
I was terribly sleepy. I sat and dozed, and shivered 
in my wet clothes until I began to sneeze. This 
warned me that I was taking cold, so I painfully got 
on my legs, ascended the bank, and once more pro- 
ceeded on my weary way. 

The early summer morning began to break in the 
eastern sky. The ties became visible, enabling me to 
avoid the painful stumbling that had made travelling 
so difficult earlier in the night. 

I turned a curve, and saw, not a quarter of a mile 
away, a farm house with the usual out-buildings. I 
was soon in the adjoining turnip-field, and though 1 
had often eaten raw rutabagas, I never knew how 
delicious they were until that morning. Having 
satisfied my hunger, I filled my pockets, and made 
tracks toward the barn, where I was soon buried in 
the fragrant hay. I remember wishing sleepily to 
scratch my nose. I dreamed the wreck all over 
again, but this time the car fell right across my body. 
I let a yell out of me, and doubled up. The yell 
was echoed close by, and, scrambling out of the hay, 
I came face to face with the farmer, who had acciden- 
tally stepped on my stomach while forking hay down 
to his cattle. 

He was an old man, over seventy, and was scared 
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nearly out of his senses. When he recovered some- 
what, he said : " Wal I '11 be dad binged ! Where in 
time 'd you come from ? Ef you hain't the awfuUest- 
lookin' critter I ever see on this mortal airth I Who 
be ye anyway ? " 

I gave him a short account of my misadventure on 
the coal train, and his sympathies were aroused at 
once. "Them poor railroaders," said he; "I don't 
know how they stan' it!" 

After baiting the cattle he took me to the house. 
I found that I had slept all day, and it was now even- 
ing. He introduced me to his wife, a kind, motherly 
old soul, who took an interest in me at once. She 
gave me a big box of soothing, home-made salve, to 
rub on my sores, a bottle of liniment for the bumps, 
whicli, though painful, were not raw, a complete outfit 
of '' father's " clothes, and sent me to the wash house 
for a much needed bath. 

After I had deodorized and anointed myself, I re- 
turned to the living-room to lind an appetizing sup- 
per, consisting of fried bacon, a big yellow bowl full 
of beautiful mealy potatoes, an abundance of freshly 
baked johnny-cake, and a thick apple-pie, smoking 
temptingly on the table. 

They had been waiting for me, so we drew up at 
once ; and after Mr. Perkins-had asked a blessing on 
the food, we pitched in — or, at least, I did, for I was 
famished. I tried to remember my manners, but I 
was so hungry, and the supper was so good, that I am 
afraid I must have impressed them very unfavorably. 
But the dear old lady understood my case, and while 
she talked to me in her kind, motherly way, she 
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heaped the savory bacon and smoking potatoes on my 
plate, until at last, I was forced to cry, " Enough ! " 
and was barely able to lind stowage for the great 
triangle of juicy apple-pie with which she insisted 
that I should "top off." 

We retired to the piazza, where Mr. Perkins lit 
his corn-cob pipe, while 1 lolled in a comfortable, 
basket-bottomed rocking-chair, enjoying the cool 
breeze which had sprung up after sundown. 

The contrast between my prospects for this night, 
and my recollections of the last, was so vivid that my 
determination to pursue the course I had laid out for 
myself wavered in spite of me. But, when Mrs. 
Perkins joined us, I thanked the kindly old couple, 
and said I guessed I 'd be going. 

This proposition was so senseless that they would 
not listen to it for a moment. '' What, start out in 
the night? Who ever heard of such a thing? No, 
indeed," Mrs. Perkins declared ; I should not leave 
the house until I had enjoyed a good night's sleep in 
bed, and had a hot breakfast. I made a feeble re- 
monstrance, saying I had slept all day in the barn, 
but she declared that such sleep did n't amount to 
anything ; and as the railroad track did not look par- 
ticularly tempting, and as I was still terribly sore, I 
allowed myself to be peijsuaded. 

With the innocent curiosity of country people, they 
pumped me pretty thoroughly, but I, not desiring 
to let it be known whence I had come, managed to 
answer all their questions without giving them much 
information. I told them, indeed, that I intended 
going to sea, but not that I was bent upon a piratical 
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career ; for I knew their gentle natures would revolt 
at that. 

I was shown to a neat room in the attic, where, on 
a soft bed of fragrant corn husks, I surprised myself 
by sleeping soundly all night. 

Next morning at the breakfast-table, Mr. Perkins 
proposed that I stay and help him with his "hay in'," 
promising to fit me out brand new from top to toe 
at the expiration of the season. After a half-hearted 
demurrer, I gladly accepted. 

After breakfast we repaired to the woodshed, where 
I turned the grindstone for a couple of hours, to grind 
scythes. I was proud of my abilities as a mower, and 
I promised myself that I would cut the old gentle- 
man out of his swath, if, as I expected, he should 
take the lead. But when we got to the field I was 
the one to be surprised, for, old as he was, he could 
swing a scythe, and step along after it, like a major. 
Instead of mowing his heels, I had all I could do to 
keep respectably near them. 

After going once round the field, we stopped to 
••' hone up," and he complimented me on having fol- 
lowed him so closely, saying that he usually left his 
partner a long way behind. I told him I had expected 
to cut him out of his swath, and he was mightily 
tickled. At ten o'clock we returned to the house 
for a "baitin'," — a mug of cold milk, and a thick 
hunk of brown bread and butter, topped off with a 
generous wedge of pie. He told " marm " that he 
had all he could do to save his heels from me, at 
which she was greatly surprised, for he was a notable 
hand with the scythe. 
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Mr. Perkins was a man wlio, when lie liad anything 
to do, liked to get it off liis hands ; so when we 
worked, we worked hard, but he did not believe in 
working all day and half the night. So that we al- 
ways had our hay mowed, away in the barn before 
supper, and got our chores done in good season. 

I stayed three weeks with this worthy couple, and 
enjoyed every minute of it. I look back to it now as 
the last really happy period of my life ; and I shall 
never oease to regret that I refused tlieir offer to stay 
with them permanently. While Mr. Perkins and I 
were creating havoc among the clover and timothy, 
Mrs. Perkins was busy making me a suit of strong 
homespun. I had left my mcJisure with a shoemaker 
half a mile up the road, and when the last forkful of 
hay was stowed imder the eaves of the bain, my job 
was done, and my clotlies were ready. 

I must have been possessed of the very demon of 
discontent, to refuse the generous offer of this kindly 
old couple. Mr. Perkins prayed for me, and Mrs. 
Perkins wept over me and lavished motherly kisses 
upon me. 

My own eyes were wet, and my resolution was 
shaky, but false pride helped me through. The old 
lady made me a bundle of convenient and necessary 
things, and the old gentleman gave me a bright new 
silver dollar from the slender stock that he was 
hoarding to pay his taxes with. 

A final hand-shake, and a shower of blessings, and, 
like the fool I was, I turned my back upon the best 
home I had ever had. 
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CHAPTER II 

On the Roaj> again — Chased by a Dog — A Ride in a 
Box-Car — Friends in a strange City — New York 
— Repulsed by a Pirate — A Dance Hall — A hot 
Time — The Hotel — A Human Freak — Drugged 

I CAST a parting glance backward from the top of 
the hill. The old people were watching me 
from the gate, and waving a final farewell, I returned 
tlieir salute and trudged sturdily on. 

The beautiful summer morning acted as a tonic to 
my depressed spirits, and before I had gone a mile I 
was whistling gaily and once more building airy 
castles. I regarded with contempt and pity the 
drudging farm boys whom I saw at their slavish 
tasks as I passed; I fancied myself, in my new suit 
of homespun and stiff, creaking cowhides, quite a 
lordling by comparison. And remembering the glo- 
rious career that was in store for me, I strutted 
proudly on. 

I unconsciously left the turnpike and entered a pri- 
vate road. While staring at the house and grounds, 
I heard the rapid patter of canine feet, and, with an 
ominous growl, a huge dog charged upon me. I 
turned .and fled for dear life. I was a fleet runner, 
and having several yards start, I gave the brute a 
good race. He was gaining on me, but having no 
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means of defence, 1 simply ran for all there was in 
me; not even sparing the breath to shout. 

On coming to the place where I had left the main 
road, I made a quick turn and fell headlong over a 
great, black sow, who, with her litter, was enjoying 
a dust bath in the middle of the road. I plunged 
clear over the old lady and slid eight or ten feet on 
my hands and knees, to the sad detriment of my new 
clothes. My abrupt disturbance of her domestic 
affaii-s enraged the old girl, so that she scrambled to 
her feet with an angry " Woof I " just in time to face 
the dog. 

I think they must have been ancient enemies, for 
a challenge was instantly given and accepted, and at 
it they went, hammer and tongs. I was not slow to 
take advantage of this happy diversion. I jumped 
the fence and took to the railroad track, leaving my 
deliverer to make the best of her argument with the 
dog. 

I certainly had no occasion, now, to feel proud of 
my appearance, and was reminded of the old copy- 
book saw, that '^ pride . goeth before a fall." Re- 
solving to stick to the railroad hereafter, I plodded 
along over the ties for half an hour or so, when, on 
coming to a side track, I sat down on the bank to 
rest a bit. Presently a freight train came along and 
backed in to let a passenger train by. The day being 
warm, the engineer and fireman got down off the 
engine and came over to where I was sitting under a 
tree. 

The engineer asked me if I knew where he could 
get a small crock of butter. I told him I didn't live 
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round there, and after talking awhile, they found I 
was going to New York. They said there was an 
empty box-car next the engine, and advised me to 
get into it. I did so, and they shut the door, after 
telling me their next stop but one would be Jersey 
City. 

I walked about in the empty car, stopping occa- 
sionally to look through a crack in the door. I ate 
part of the lunch Mrs. Perkins had put in my bundle, 
and being tired of the endless tramp, tramp, tramp, I 
sat down, making myself as comfortable as possible. 
I dropped asleep, and was wakened by my car being 
stopped by running against another. I looked 
through the crack again. All I could see was the 
side of another car close to mine, from which I judged 
that we had arrived, and were now in the yard. 

I tried to open the doors, and found, to my dis- 
may, that I could not budge either of them. I 
shouted, and kicked, first on one side of the car and 
then on the other, but no one came to my assistance. 
I tugged savagely at the doors, until my exertions 
caused the perspiration to pour off me in showers, 
and I was gasping for air. I put my mouth to the 
crack in the door, and obtained some relief; but the 
heat was terrible. 

It was getting late in the afternoon. Already 
there was less light in the car than there had been. 
As I took my mouth from the crack and applied my 
eye to it, a man passed across my limited field of 
vision. 

" Hey ! Hey ! " I yelled, frantically kicking the 
door, "le'mme out o' here!" 
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"What's the matter?" answered a voice. "Is 
there anybody in this car?" 

"Yes; break open the door, please, an' le'mme 
out." 

"Why, the door ain't locked; open it yerself ! " 

"I can't," said I, trying it again for the hundredth 
time. 

"Not that way; you 're shovin' it shet. Shove the 
other way! " 

I shoved the other way, and the door slid open 
with a bang. I had been all the afternoon shoving the 
wrong way. 

I jumped out, confronting a plainly dressed, good- 
natured-looking man with a dinner-pail, who laughed 
heartily when I told him how near I came to being 
all night in a car, for the want of sense enough to try 
to open the door both ways. 

"You're a good one," said he; "where are ye 
from ? " I told him, and he said his wife was from 
the same place, and that I must go home and spend 
the night with him. He told me he was a switchman 
in the yard, and had been tending the same switches 
for ten years. When he told his wife who I was, I 
thought she would never get through asking ques- 
tions about everybody and everything at home. 

I did n't remember her, but I knew her folks. 
Her father was one of the meanest men in the place ; 
he put in about all his time at the store, chewing 
plug tobacco, and drinking apple-jack. 

They kept me overnight, and in the morning Mr. 
Willis advised mo to give up the idea of going to sea, 
saying he thought he could get me a job on the rail- 
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road. Having seen all the railroading I cared for, I 
thanked him, but said I guessed I 'd go to sea awhile, 
anyway. Finding me determined, he showed me 
how to beat the ferry to New York, by waiting until 
the arrival of a passenger train and going aboard with 
the passengers, whose ferriage was included in their 
railroad fares. 

And so, at last, after a very fair share of trouble- 
some adventures, I landed in New York; the least 
piratical-looking craft, I dare say, that was ever re- 
ceived in the great metropolis. 

It was some little time before I could muster cour- 
age to cross West Street. When at last I started it 
was with the conviction that now, indeed, I had taken 
my life in my hand. Having accomplished that 
which seemed impossible, I discovered that I had ex- 
posed my life unnecessarily, as the ships were all on 
the side from which I had come. I wandered around, 
mouth and eyes open, taking in the wonderful sights. 
The ships were so much bigger than I had expected 
them to be that the sight nearly took my breath away, 
and when I saw a couple of riggers on a royal 3^ard 
l)ending the sail, I was spellbound. No wonder 
pirates were such daredevils ! I kept ni}^ weatlier eye 
lifting for a "long, low, rakish-looking craft," deter- 
mined to board her on sight and demand to have the 
oath of fealty administered. But those were the 
days of bluff bows, high, square stems, and a comfort- 
able breadth of beam. So I sought my ideal in vain. 

After deciding that New York was not a very 
likely port in which to seek a pimte craft, I discov- 
ered a small schooner, which displayed in her rigging 
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a canvas sign shaped like a miniature squaresail, 
iidvertising the fact that she was bound to Bermuda 
and other West Indian ports. 

Bermuda ! The name was familiar. It savored of 
the old Buccaneers ; of deeds of blood and bold rob- 
l)eiy. Possibly she herself might be one of those same 
pirates in disguise. I had read of similar doings, and 
sunnised that even now her captain might be in his 
cabin estimating the amount of ransom he would de- 
mand for sparing the city. I stepped to the rail and 
looked her over. A villanous-looking fellow in a 
dirty red shirt, tarry and well-patched trousers, was 
seated on the main hatch splicing a fender rope and 
smoking a short black pipe. 

There was no longer any doubt in my mind. I 
knew by the " cut of his jib " that he was a thorough- 
bred. 

" Hey ! " said I, timidly. He paid no attention. 
"Hey! " I hailed a little louder. He looked up side- 
ways, ejected a broadside of saliva without removing 
his pipe, and asked sourly, — 

" Veil, vat you vant ? " 

"Are you the captain of this ship?" I asked. 

For answer he picked up a short piece of stove 
wood, and flung it at me with such good aim that, 
though I dodged, it hit me a terrible crack alongside 
the head, tumbling me over in the dirt. I picked 
myself up, and remarking, " 1 s'pose 3'ou think that 's 
awful smart," I returned up the wharf. 

All day I wandered about the docks, but I addressed 
no more mariners. I was at a loss how to proceed. 
If that was their method of receiving the advances of 
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would-be volunteers, it was discouraging. I became 
hungry and thirsty and wondered how I should obtain 
refreshment. Night coming on, I aimlessly followed 
the sound of music until I came to a house where a 
number of beautiful ladies and roughly dressed men 
were dancing. The door being open, I stepped in. 

Before I had become accustomed to the blinding 
glare of the gaslights, one of the most beautiful young 
ladies in the room stepped up, and linking her arm in 
mine, called out in a hoarse voice, " Hey, girls, I 've 
caught a joskin ! Here 's me cousin Rube come to 
taown to bring me a paound o' butter right from 
hum, begosh; hain't ye. Rube?" 

I never was so ashamed in my life. I had alwaya 
been bashful with girls, and she was a perfect stran- 
ger. I blushed and tried to get away, but she hung 
onto me, and asked if I wasn't going to treat my 
cousin Sally that I hadn't seen since she joined the 
church. The rest of the company haw-hawed at us, 
which I thought very ill-mannered. As Sally hung 
onto me and kept asking me to treat, I thought per- 
haps that would be the easiest way out of it, so I 
asked what she would have. 

"W'isky, of course," she replied, in her hoarse 
voice. " Ye would n't arsk a lady ter take beer on 
such a short acquaintance, would yer?" Saying 
which, she hauled me up to the bar, calling out over 
her shoulder to the others that there was nothing 
small about her cousin Rube but his feet. 

She was the most brazen hussy I had ever seen. 
Had she really been my cousin, I should have been 
tempted to slap her face. She kept talking about me 
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to the others, telling the most awful lies, and laugli- 
ing when I contradicted her. She swore, too, like a 
trooper. I had never seen such a woman. She in- 
sisted that I take "w'isky" too, and thinking the 
easiest way might be the best, and wishing to the 
Lord I had never come in there, I consented. My 
stomach was empty, and I had never tasted liquor. 
It was horrible stuff, and gagged me, but I hardly got 
it down l)efore I began to feel quite scrumptious. 

The whole crowd, men and women, now gathered 
around me and commenced to ask all manner of silly 
questions. They laughed uproariously at my answers, 
no matter how commonplace they were. Surmising 
that they were making fun of me, I tried to push my 
way out. A big, dirty, bleary-eyed brute stepped in 
front of me and said: "Hey, Joskin, got any post 
holes ter sell ? " 

" No," said I ; " I left 'em in my ti-unk, but I '11 dig 
ye one, if ye like." 

With that I gave him a good country punch in the 
nose, and down he went, amid a horrible chorus of 
shrieks by the women and yells and curses by the 
men. I got a whack on the head that dazed me, but 
my Pennsylvania Dutch was up, and being reinforced 
by the Water Street whiskey, I felt myself imbued 
with the spirit of the fierce old pirates of whom I had 
read. I shook off my recently acquired cousin and 
walked into that crowd like a farmer cradling gi-ain. 
It was a new experience to me, and I enjoyed it. I 
swung my fists like flails, and the loafers melted be- 
fore me like April snow before the rising sun. 

Presently the lights went out, and the crowd 
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shouted, " M. P. ! M. P. ! Look out for the M. P.'s ! " 
Not knowing what they meant, I kept right on with 
the good work. Somebody grabbed me by the arm 
and said, "Come with me, Joskin, or you'll git 
pinched." 

I jerked my arm away and told him my name 
was n't Joskin, and there was nobody in that crowd 
that could pinch me or do anything else to me if I 
was n't a mind to let 'em. He grabbed me again in 
the dark, saying, "Come with me, you blamed fool; 
the M. P.'s are coming, an' you '11 git jugged." 

Not knowing what to think, but expecting anything 
and everything, I allowed him to lead me out the back 
door and through a dark, ill-smelling alley to the next 
street. On coming under the light of a street lamp, 
what was my surprise to find myself in tow of the 
gentleman for whom I had volunteered to dig post- 
holes. My sign manual was the most distinctive 
mark about him. I drew back at once and assumed 
the defensive, but he told me to come on, as we 
were not safe yet, and assured me that he bore no 
malice. 

"I like ye. Joskin," said he, "cos ye 're game from 
the ground up." 

"My name ain't Joskin," said I; "it's Peter J. 
Stetson." 

"Never mind w'at yer name is, but come along an' 
git away from here. I '11 take care o' ye, an' see 't 
ye don't come to no harm." 

A promise which he kept in his own peculiar 
way. 

Wa hurried down the street, turning conjers here 
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and there in a bewildering manner, until we arrived 
before a most disreputable-looking den. This he said 
was his hotel. He took me into the sitting-room, a 
filthy place, the floor of which was carpeted with saw- 
dust, tobacco juice, and spilled beer. A number of 
men, most of them as evil-looking as himself, were 
sitting at small tables, drinking beer, smoking black 
clay pipes and playing cards, or dominoes. They 
maintained a continual stream of the most horrid 
profanity and shocking language imaginable. I gath- 
ered from their conversation that they were sailors; 
but they were as far removed from my ideal of " jolly 
Jack Tars " as one thing can possibly be from another. 

My guide told me to wait here while he hunted up 
the boss. 

Just as I was becoming interested in the conversa- 
tion my mentor returned, and said the boss wished to 
see me. 

"What for?" I asked. 

" Cos I tole 'im w'at a lightnin' smart rooster you 
are," said he, which I thought a funny reason. 

He led me into a rear room, where there was a 
small and very filthy bar, presided over by the most 
villanous-looking human being I had yet seen. He 
was a man of about fifty years of age. His short, 
gray hair stuck straight up all round. There was a 
long, red scar on the left side of his face, which drew 
the corner of his eye down in a horrible manner; and 
an abscess, or something, on his right cheek had 
drawn the comer of his mouth up on that side into a 
perpetual, ghastly grin. 

His manner was surly in the extreme ; but if you 
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happened to see the right side of his face, you would 
think he had intended to say something funny, and 
would try to smile in sympathy, when, just as likely 
as not, he would turn the solemn side to you, and 
you would swallow that smile so suddenly it would 
choke you. My escort introduced me to this freak 
(whose name I failed to catch) as "Mr. Simpson; 
fren' o' mine." 

The freak turned his grinning side to me, poked a 
flabby and very dirty hand across the bar, and signi- 
fied his pleasure at making my acquaintance ; to 
which I, having caught a timely glimpse of the grave- 
yard side of his face, replied that I, too, was most 
happy, etc. 

My conductor, who I afterwards learned was called 
Handsome Harry, asked if I wasn't going to treat 
the boys. Realizing that I was still among the 
Philistines, I was about to consent, when I discov- 
ered that I had received no change from my dollar. 
I made my dilemma known to Harry in a whisper, 
and he generously offered to "put up" for me, as he 
called it. He then requested all hands to step up to 
the bar and drink to the health of "me fren', Mr. 
Simpson ; the whitest joskin that ever come over the 
ferry, be gad! " 

I felt sick and giddy, but deemed it best not to 
offend the motley, ill-favored crowd by refusing to 
drink with them. So, very much against my will, 
I drained my glass and set it down with a gasp. It 
was liquid fire, and burned its way into me. I 
sat down at one of the tables and tried hard to hold 
my head up. The lights danced, the men's features 
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were blurred, and their voices became an indistinct 
hum. The whole room swam round in a dizzy whirl, 
and I wished in an indefinite way that I was home. 
And then, the drug getting a fresh nip on me, I re- 
lapsed into a deathlike stupor. 
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CHAPTER III 

A RtJDE Awakening — An incomprehensible Order — 
"Connors the Hellion" — A long, hard Day — The 
Lubber's Hole — A time-honored Custom — The first 
AND last Man — Handsome Harry gives me Good 
Advice — Packet-Ships and Packet-Rats — The Black 
Ball Line 

1WAS aroused by being flung violently on my 
back, and unmercifully kicked and cursed by a 
young man twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, 
who called me a "d — d skulking rayneck," and asked 
if I intended to turn to or not. 

Dazed and bewildered, I stumbled to my feet and 
gazed stupidly at my assailant. He promptly knocked 
me down again, and amid a shower of curses and kicks, 
ordered me to "git up, an' out o' here! " Seeing an 
open door behind him, I dodged the next blow and had 
the good luck to bolt through it. I found myself on 
the deck of a big ship. It was a strange and busy 
scene that confronted me. Officers yelling and curs- 
ing, drunken and half-drunken sailors and raynecks 
like myself running to and fro, falling over each other 
and the tangle of ropes, fenders, and stores that lit- 
tered the deck, in their efforts to obey orders and 
avoid the kicks and blows that were showered upon 
them by the officers. 
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I had not entirely recovered from the effects of the 
drug. I fancied that I dreamed, and was trying to 
decide in a muddled, hazy way, whether this was a 
prize we had boarded, or were ourselves undergoing 
the process of capture by a man o' war, when my illu- 
sions were dispelled by a vigorous kick that nearly 
floored me again. I turned and confronted a burly 
ruffian, who yelled : " What ye stannin' there gapin' 
at, ye infernal shoemaker? Git up there 'n' overhaul 
them t'gallan' gear, d' ye hear?'' 

I stared at him in blank astonishment. His lan- 
guage was Choctaw to me. I was about to ask him 
what he meant, when, snatching a brass belaying-pin 
from the leg of his boot, he jumped at me, yelling: 
"Git up there! Git up, or I '11 spill yer brains! " 

I jumped to the rail and started to climb the rig- 
ging, my only thought being to escape from the brute 
who, I feared, would murder me. Having got me 
started, he left me and went off, roaring out unintel- 
ligible orders. I had not gone up more than five or 
six ratlines when my original disturber came along 
and hailed me with : " Hey, you, come down here ! " 

I was now pretty well awake, and feeling that I 
had been unjustly used, my native spirit began to 
assert itself. I returned to the deck, determined to 
submit to no more abuse. The next man that hit me, 
I decided, should receive a fair equivalent for his 
trouble. 

"Didn't the mate tell you to stop the t'gallan' 
gear?" he asked, and then without waiting for a 
reply, he continued : " Got any twine ? " 

"No," said I. 
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"No? You blasted, rouiid-headed farmer, you! 
No, hey? Do you know who you're talkin' to, you 
infernal joskin?" He raised his fist and carae*for 
me, but I was n't a bit afraid of him. I had success- 
fully " wrastled " bigger men than he. 

I opened my arms wide and made a dive for him. 
I intended to grasp him by the waist, lift him off his 
feet, and "slat" him down on his back, — a favorite 
trick of mine. I never made a bigger mistake in my 
life. He was, as I afterwards learned, the most 
renowned third mate in the Western Ocean trade. 
Though a young man, he had an invincible record. 
The most desperate "packet-rats" regarded Jack 
Connora with awe and admiration. He was an expert 
boxer and an all-around tough man. 

I never knew just what happened. I failed to 
get my favorite "holt." I seemed to butt into the 
corner of a house; fiery serpents and blazing stars 
hailed upon and around me, and Connors was lifting 
me by my hair. As he battered me unmercifully, he 
lectured me in this fashion: "Aha! That's where 
you are, is it, my chicken? Good boy! It 's a pleas- 
ure to meet ye! I 'm sick o' punchin' these swabs! 
Ye 're a man after me own heart! I 've been lookin' 
fer you this long time! I '11 cut yer comb for ye, me 
bantam! Why don't ye stan' up an' show yenself, 
hey?" 

As he kept up a continual shower of blows on my 
face, neck, and body, I was so blinded, winded, and 
demoralized generally, that I was unable to stand or 
do anything else. When he considered that he had 
devoted enough of his valuable time to my unworthy 
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case, he shoved me against the main fife-rail and 
leaned against me to keep me from falling, while he 
fumbled in his pockets. Presently he brought out a 
piece of sail twine, and handing it to me, said: 
" Here, git up there now an' overhaul that gear, an* 
the next time you 're spoken to, say ' sir,' if you don't 
want that d — d punkin head knocked oflE of you." 

So that was what all the fuss was about! Well, I 
would be apt to remember it, anyway. 

I got into the rigging as quickly as I could, making 
a mental vow not to come down again in a hurry. 
As I slowly and cautiously crawled up the rigging, 
nearly squeezing the tar out of the shrouds, I glanced 
aloft, and saw that my way was blocked by the top 
projecting far out overhead. I saw the futtock 
shrouds, but even the fact that they were rattled did 
not convey to my mind the idea that they were to be 
used as a ladder for entering the top. 

I knew the men went higher than that, and at 
last I espied that greenhorn's godsend, "the lub- 
ber's hole," and, like thousands of other unfortunate 
lubbers before me, I crawled up through it. As my 
bruised and bloody face emerged from the lubber's 
hole, a familiar voice exclaimed: "Why, hello, Jos- 
kin! Where ye goin' ? Look as if ye 'd fouled Con- 
nors' hawse." 

It was Handsome Harry. I was glad to see his 
ugly mug, though I had a vague idea that he was not 
altogether blameless for my present surroundings. I 
could n't tell him where I was going, as I did n't 
know myself, but seeing the twine in my hand he 
asked: "Goin' up to overhaul the t'gallant gear?" 
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"Yes," said I, "that's it; do you know what it 

IS? 

He laughed, took the twine from me, and ran up 
the topmast rigging like a cat, just as a deep bass 
voice called out from the deck, " Come, overhaul that 
lee clewline there ! What 's the matter with ye ? " I 
stepped close in between the doublings of the mast, 
glad to be out of sight for a moment of the ferocious 
man-eaters on deck. The top was big and roomy, 
and feeling myself secure for the time, 1 gazed about. 
I found that I was on board of a big ship, in tow of a 
little steamer that was pufiBng away like a good fellow 
ahead. The wind being fair, all hands were busy 
making sail. The shouting and noise on deck, the 
rattling of sheets and halliards, the flapping of canvas 
and the altitude, which, though not great, was a dizzy 
one to me, combined to make my head swim. In 
addition to all this, the fact that I had eaten nothing 
since breakfasting with the switchman thirty-six hours 
before in Jersey City, and had been drunk, drugged, 
and drubbed since, made me sick and faint. 

When Handsome returned to the top, I was curled 
up on the lee side, the sickest juvenile pirate that ever 
was seen. My forlorn appearance affected even the 
tough old packet-rat. He shook me gently by the 
shoulder, saying: " Come on. Joskin, this '11 never do; 
if Connors ketches ye skulkin' he '11 half kill ye. 
Come down on deck an' keep close ter me; foUer me 
round an' do jest as ye see me do, 'n' mebbe they 
won't notice ye. Keep a stiff upper lip. I know 
ye 're game, or I wouldn't bother with ye." 

Encouraged by the first kind words I had heard 
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since entering New York, I pulled myself together, 
got up, and started for the lubber's hole. 

"Not that way," said Handsome; "come out over 
the rim o' the top. Ye got ter do it anyway, 'n' ye 
might 's well begin fust as last." 

The ship was nearly on an even keel, the wind 
l)eing light and well aft. This made it a very " scary " 
job for me, but I had never been one to decline a 
challenge of that kind, and, besides, as I watched 
him it seemed easy. I stepped carefully round the 
topmast rigging onto tlie rim of the top, and hanging 
on like a good fellow, dangled one leg over into 
space. I reached out with it wildly, but not finding 
the ratline, was about to draw it up again, when 
Handsome, who had l>een watching me from below, 
seized my heel and forced my foot in. Feeling the 
ratline restored my confidence, though it required a 
severe mentiil effort to enable me to let go the top- 
mast shroud with one hand and feel under the top 
for the futtock shroud, which, though I knew it to 
be there, was invisible. Having once made the 
passage over the rim of the top, though with many 
heartquakings, I never went through the lubber's 
hole again. 

When we arrived on deck I heeded Handsome's 
advice, and stuck close to him. Sick, sore, and 
miserable as I was, I raced about the decks, pulling 
and hauling, roaring out, "Ay, ay, sir," every time 
I heard an order given, though it was pure Greek to 
me, and inwardly congratulating myself on my escape 
from the undesirable honor of Mr. Connors' atten- 
tions. I observed, however, that he did not relax in 
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the slightest degree the performance of his duties as 
"blower and striker." He was here, there, and 
everywhere, with voice, boots, and fists, impressing 
his personality on the crew, and disabusing their 
minds of any impi-essions they might have enter- 
tained that they were out for a Sunday-school picnic. 

I noticed that Handsome and a few others were 
conspicuously slighted by the officers in their distri- 
bution of fistic favors, though they received their 
full allowance of cursings. These, however, did not 
appear to offend their dignity. 

The reason for this was, that being old and well- 
known packet-rats, the officers depended on them to 
lead in the execution of orders. 

It must have been before noon when I was 
so unceremoniously aroused by Mr. Connoi-s. We 
worked without a minute's rest or a bite to eat until 
daylight the following morning. By that time the 
ship wa« in good shape; the tow rope had been 
hauled in and coiled on top of the forward house 
to dry, all sail set, and the ropes coiled on the pins. 
The anchors had been taken in on the forecastle and 
lashed, chains unshackled and stowed in the lockers, 
hawse-pipes plugged, water-casks lashed, fenders 
stowed away, hatches calked, tarpaulined, and bat- 
tened, fish-pennant sent down, and, in fact, every- 
thing made snug and ship-shape for the passage* 
across the Atlantic. All this work had been accom- 
plished by the officers with a crew two-thirds of 
whom were as green and useless raynecks as myself, 
and all of whom were either drunk or in the stupid, 
nerveless condition succeeding a last night's debauch. 
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They were entitled to a full crew of thorough sea* 
men. The sliip had paid for us as such. The auto- 
cratic captain, grimly ignoring our disqualifications, 
required his officers to get the work done in season. 
Their own records and future careers depended upon 
it. Are they to be blamed, taking their previous c 

tmining into consideration, for not welcoming us I e 
with open arms ? I v 

Sailors are bad; "bucko" officers are tough; but | i 
to the raynecks, innocent and guileless, belongs the 
credit for the hard names which the old packet-ships I I 
justly bore. | r 

All hands were called aft to the main-deck capstan, 
and the watches chalked. I was chosen by the 
second mate. I had two reiisons for congratulating 
myself. In the fii-st place, I had Handsome for a 
watchmate; in the next, I partially escaped from 
Connoi's, who, by virtue of liis office, was in the 
mate's watch. On the other hand, according to an 
ancient custom, the second mate's watch, which is 
the captain's, has the first eight hours out; so that, 
while the port watch were sent below, we had to 
stay on deck until eight o'clock. However, that was 
only a temporary gain on their part, and as the 
"greaser," as the second mate is disrespectfully 
called, behind his back, kept us good and busy, the 
time soon passed. 

The port watch were called at half-past seven to 
get their breakfasts, and at eight o'clock they came 
on deck and relieved us. 

Tired and hungr}' as we all were, the old-timers 
insisted on the most rigid observance of forecastle 
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rules. These rules required the greenhorns to do 
all the menial work. The etiquette was very strict. 
We were not allowed to help ourselves to the hash 
until our betters had taken what they required. 
This rigid enforcement of discipline was afterwards 
carried to its logical conclusion by the raynecks 
establishing a caste among tliemselves, — he who 
was able to lick, or even bully, the rest, taking 
precedence of them. 

Of course, I had neither clothes nor bedding; but 
I was not much worse ofif than the rest in that 
respect, for even the old-timers went to sea "flyin' 
light." They disdained, as effeminate, the deep- 
water sailor who carried a good stock of clothes, 
bedding, and oilskins. But they did not disdain, 
when one of these shipped in a packet, to rob him 
of his good clothes, and wear them too. 

Handsome, being to a certain extent my backer, I 
fared slightly better than the friendless ones. He 
spatched a pot, pan, and spoon from a Swede, and 
handed it to me, saying: " For God's sake, man, pitch 
in ter the hash, an' never let a Dutchman dip in ahead 
of ye ! " And from that day to this I never have. 

Having shoyelled in all the hash and coffee I could 
hold, I tumbled into an empty berth, leaving to the 
Dutchmen the privilege of clearing away. It seemed 
as if I had hardly adjusted my sore bones to the 
inequalities of the bunk-boards when I was nearly 
scared out of my senses by an awful pounding and 
clattering on the door, and a voice which bawled 
with much unnecessary force: "Hey, below there! 
Seven belJs. Git out 'n' git yer hash!" 
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"Good Lord!" thinks I to myself, "hash agam? 
I guess they must be trying to make up for starving 
us all last night." 

But it was only the regular dinner for which we 
had been called nt half-past eleven, the same as we 
liad called the other fellows at half -past seven for 
their breakfasts. 

When the bell struck eight, pipes were suddenly 
thrust into breeches-pockets and all liands made a 
dive for the door as if it had been an alarm of fire. 
I had learned the value of alacrity, so I jumped too. 
I noticed, in spite of the excitement, that the packet- 
rats, after getting the rush for the door well under 
way, allowed themselves to be pushed aside by the 
raynecks. This unaccountable lapse from their usual 
custom of insisting on precedence in all things was 
made clear to me when, having succeeded in forcing 
myself to the front, I was introduced by my friend 
Connors to another time-honored custom, — that of 
knocking down the first and last man out. After 
that, a Dutchman always had the honor of leading 
the watch on deck. The rear guard also was left in 
,the hands of one of those trusty fellows. 

That night, in the middle watch, I had an oppor- 
tunity to converse with Handsome. He told me the 
ship was a "Black Ball" packet, bound from New 
York to Liverpool. He explained that I had been 
drugged and shanghaied aboard, freely admitting that 
he had enticed me into the clutches of the boarding- 
master, for which he received five dollars' worth of 
"tick" at the bar. 

He told me that, although I was a ray neck, or 
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joskin, I had been shipped as an able seaman; and 
as there were plenty more like me in the crew, 
the officers wonld have their hands full to get the 
ship to Liverpool. As this would not sweeten 
their tempers any, I might expect to be well licked 
before we got across. 

A pleasant prospect for me, truly. 

"An' it's lucky for you, me bye," said he, "that 
ye did n't git inter the port watch. Connors '11 
make thim raynecks wish they 'd been born dogs 
before they git ter Liverpool. Not that the greaser's 
a lady's maid, be anny means. He '11 take better 
care of ye nor yer own mother would. But Connors 
is a hellion.^^ 

Feeling a kindly interest in me, he gave me some 
advice. 

"Always remember," said he, "that ye 're a ray- 
neck an' have no business ter be here. When ye git 
a lick from anny of 'em, officers or men, jest put it 
in yer pipe an' smoke it, an' sez you: ' Be Cripes, 
I 'm not killed yet, annyway.' An' whatever ye do, 
don't give no lip l>ack. I hear ye tackled Connors 
yisterdy?" 

I acknowledged the corn, and he proceeded to 
impress upon me the enormity of my crime. The 
idea, that I, a rayneck of the first water, should 
raise my hand to the ship's blower and striker, was 
almost more than he could "hoist in." 

"I wonder," said he, "Connors didn't kill ye." 
He told me never to speak to an officer without say- 
ing "sir"; to be the first to jump when an order 
was given, and to be almighty respectful to the old 
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packet-rats forward. "But," said he, "don't ye 
never make the mistake agin of bein' first out when 
the watch is called. Cos it's the fashion in these 
ships ter knock the first man down fer not gittin' 
ont sooner, an' the last one fer bein' last; besides, 
of course, a few along between, if 'e happens to be 
feelin' good, which Connors gen'ly does." 

He told me it would be the duty of us joskins to 
bring the grub from the galliey, clean up the fore- 
castle, and in a general way wait on and obey the 
men. "But," he added, "you are a game lad, and 
can soon lick the othera into shape, so you can make 
them do it, and have things a little easy yerself." 

As it was midsummer, the voyage was not event- 
ful, except to us greenhorns. Handsome Harry's 
prediction that we would all be well licked before we 
got across was verified to the letter. 

A word here about the now ol)solete Western 
Ocean packet-ships may not be out of place. There 
were several lines plying between New York and 
various European ports, as Liverpool, London, Glas- 
gow, Havre, etc. There was also a line from Phila- 
delphia, called "The Quaker Line." These ships 
controlled nearly all the European trade, both freight 
and passenger; for both the modern ocean grey- 
hound and the tramp were as yet unthought of by 
the wildest dreamers. 

They were a sturdy fleet of American -built ships, 
ranging from eight hundred to fifteen hundred tons 
register, officered by the ruggedest and toughest men 
afloat on any sea. The simple fact that a man held 
an official position on board one of those ships was a 
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certificate that he had fought his way to it. None 
others could fill them. 

They were maimed by crews consisting of two 
perfectly distinct types, — packet-rats and joskins, 
or raynecks. 

The genuine packet-rat was a veteran Western 
Ocean sailor, who had been evolved from a joskin, 
having too much grit, or natural depravity, to be 
discouraged by the experiences of his initial voyage. 
He gloried in the hard life that he led, and in the 
tough character of the officers under whom he sailed. 
It was his proudest boast that he sailed in "any 
man's ship," indicating thereby, not that he claimed 
to be able to handle the mates, but that his good 
qualities as a seaman procured him immunity from 
abuse. As a rule, this was true ; though there were 
officers who distributed their favors with the utmost 
impartiality. He despised equally the deep-water 
sailor and the coaster, considering them to be so 
effeminate as to be worthy only of his contempt. 
He never had many clothes, and what he had he 
usually stole from the unfortunate raynecks who 
sailed with him. As for money, he saw so little of 
it he could hardly be expected to know its denomi- 
nations. 

Yet, with all his faults, and they were almost his 
only characteristics, he was a prime sailor. Inured 
to hardship by passing his life in the stormiest sea 
on the globe, he knew not, nor cared for, comfort, 
but gloried in his surroundings as being the only 
condition under which a Yankee sailor could properly 

exist. 
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In glaring contrast to these well-seasoned mariners 
were the poor greenhorns, or rayneeks, and joskins, 
as they were called. They comprised a part of 
every crew, for all other sailors dreaded the packets 
and refused to sail in them; hence the boarding- 
masters were forced to pick up men wherever they 
could find them. And they never hesitated to drug 
and ship any one on whom they could lay their 
hands, from a green country-boy like myself to a 
minister of the gospel, or a bank president. Indeed, 
it is related in the annals of the sea that a certain 
New Orleans boarding-master, being a man short of 
the complement he was to furnish, broke into an 
undertaker's shop, stole a dead man out of a cofiBn, 
and dressing him in pea jacket and canvas pants, 
carried him aboard, assuring the captain that he was 
a mighty good man when sober. It is furthermore 
alleged that the second mate, being unable to get an 
intelligible answer from the corpse, carried him on 
the to'-gallant forecastle, and leaning him against the 
capstan, ordered him to keep a lookout. After- 
wards, when he failed to report a vessel's light, the 
indignant greaser went forward and knocked "the 
stuffin' " out of him. 

On the devoted heads of these raynecks fell the 
wrath of ofBcera and men alike; for they were like 
so much useless lumber, weakening the crew and 
putting double duty on such as were competent. 
The voyage being too short for them to become eflB- 
cient, they were simply driven, and beaten, and made 
to do what they could. 

"The Black Ball Line," in which I first made my 
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bow to old Neptune, holds the record to this day, in 
the memories of old sailors, as being the "hottest" 
ships afloat. There is an old sea song which says : — 

« In the Black Ball Line 
I served my time ; 

Hooraw for the Black Ball Line.'' 

That stated my case exactly. 
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CHAPTER IV 

I LEARN RAPIDLY — We ARRIVE AT QUEENSTOWN — LiVER. 
POOL — A DASTARDLY AcT — A RISKY LaNDINQ — I 
PRACTICE **THK MANLY ArT " — I DETERMINE TO BE A 

" Packet-Rat " — 1 become known as " a good Man to 
LET alone" — " Osceola," **the hottest Ship afloat" 

— Connors and I have it out — I win — Promoted 

— Murder — A hanging — Promoted again — A quiet 
Ship — Connors goes deep Water 

BEING young, active, somewhat ambitious, and 
having the benefit of Handsome's advice, I 
escaped a good deal of the pounding that went on 
after we got to sea. Still, there was no chance for 
the iron rust to collect on me in flakes ; the second 
mate was no novice, and he thoroughly believed in 
letting his watch know that Mr. Larkin was boss. 
I soon learned to disregard the occasional thumps and 
kicks that I got from him. It is said that eels even 
get used to being skinned. 

Before the passage was over I learned a great 
many things. I knew the names of all the ropes, 
what they were for, and where to find them. From 
standing lee wheels at night and in bad weather, I 
had learned to box the compass, and could steer a 
little. When I had the good luck to be at the wheel 
with Handsome, he would let go of it whenever the 
greaser was down on deck amusing the watch, and 
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let me go it alone. I could furl a royal as well as 
the best of them, and looked longingly to that post 
of honor, the weather-topsail reef-earing. 

Handsome applauded my efforts and prophesied 
that in a couple of years I would be a "man," and 
entitled to all the privileges — even to the first dip 
into the hash kid. 

He cautioned me, however, that I would always 
find plenty to dispute my rights ; so I must ever be 
ready and able to uphold them. 

The most welcome and beautiful sight I ever saw 
was Erin's green isle, which burst through a fog- 
bank on my delighted gaze one afternoon. After 
a month of blue water and gray skies it looked a 
paradise indeed. It was the first foreign land I had 
seen — "the head of old Kinsale." The Queens- 
town pilot had boarded us in the forenoon, and as 
we had a few cabin passengers to land there, we went 
in, dropped our anchor under the lee of Spike Island, 
transacted what little business we had to do, and 
with a half a beef and several bags of genuine Irish 
murphys to gnaw on, we proceeded to Liverpool. 

It was a strange sight to me lying at anchor in the 
Mersey, to see the ships enclosed in the granite 
docks, high above the level of the stream. We 
arrived late in the afternoon, so we had to remain at 
anchor overnight. After supper Handsome winked 
to me, and I followed him out on deck. 

"Are ye willin' ter pay five shillin's fer a boat. 
Joskin?" he asked. 

It required some little explanation before I under- 
stood what he was driving at. 
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"We're in Liverpool, now,'' said he, "an' ter- 
morrer at tide time the ship '11 be docked. Who- 
ever 's aboard of 'er '11 have a big day's work, 
unbendin' sails, gittin' fenders over, 'n' haulin' 'er 
through the docks. Then when it 's all done they '11 
1x5 druv ashore. My boardin' -master, Barney Hou- 
lihan, alius has a boat cruisin' out here nights. 
All I got ter do is give 'im the signal, an' he '11 drop 
astern of us ; then I slips overboard an' he picks me 
up an' takes me ashore ; but I has ter pay five bob 
for the accommodation. D'ye want ter come along? " 

"I ain't got no money," said I. 

" Nay ther have I; but w'ats the odds? 'e takes it 
out er yer advance w'en ye ship agin; 'n' ye don't 
git nothin' outer yer advance anyway but a bottle o' 
w'isky an' a pound o' terbacker, so w'at sense is 
the' in stayin' here an' workin' yer soul case out 
termorrer? I'll be roarin' drunk w'en these ray- 
necks is a haulin' the ol' hooker through the docks 
termorrer. If ye wanter come I '11 take ye along." 

Recognizing the soundness of his philosophy (except 
the "roarin' drunk" part), I agreed, and thanked 
him for his kindness — which was entirely super- 
fluous, as I learned afterwards that he was paid half 
a crown cash for every new boarder he brought to 
the house. 

The mates stood watch that night to prevent the 
crew "skinning out" before they were through with 
them. But Handsome was up to all the tricks of 
the trade, and managed to communicate with the 
boat, somehow. At a little after one o'clock A. M. 
he shook me gently by the shoulder, handed me a 
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bundle (which proved to be clothing that he had 
stolen from his sleeping watchmates), and with his 
mouth close to my ear, he told me I would find the 
end of the port fore clew-garnet hanging overboard. 
I was to avoid disturbing Mr. Larkin, who was 
asleep on the heel of a spare topmast opposite the 
forecastle door. I should slip overboard by the end 
of the clew-garnet, drop astern with the tide, and, 
when well clear of the ship, call out, " not too loud, 
mind ye, ' Houlihan! ' " 

There was no moon, but for an English night it 
was a fine one, the stars being out in force. Hand- 
some accompanied me on deck, and I noticed that he 
carried a bundle similar to the one he had given me. 
He waited near the forecastle door until I was over 
the rail. He watched me, and just before I disap^ 
peared, I saw him raise his heavy boot and give the 
sleeping ofl&cer a terrible kick right under the jaw. 
He sank back without a sound and lay huddled across 
the spar, the faint starlight showing a red stream 
issuing from his open mouth, trickling down his 
beard, and dripping on the deck. 

It made me faint and sick. I was glad to slip 
into the cool water. Once I had let go the rope, 
though, and saw the great black bulk of the ship 
slipping by in the gloom, the thought occurred to me 
with distressing distinctness, " Suppose that for any 
reason the boat should not be there ? " 

Having seen Handsome slip quietly overboard 
after me, I felt somewhat reassured. He, apparently, 
had no doubts. When a couple of ship's lengths 
astern, I called softly, "Houlihan!" "All rights 
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me lad; I sees ye," replied a voice quite close, and 
ill a few minutes we were both in the boat and on 
our way ashore. 

We went to Houlihan's hostelry in Denison Street, 
where I remained just one week. Handsome was as 
good as his word, and got "roarin' drunk" before 
the ship was docked the next day. He kept in 
varjang stages of drunkenness during our stay in 
Liverpool. Sometimes, when his mood was just 
right, he would introduce me with a great flourish 
as "the joskin that tackled Connors, 'fore we was 
clear o' Sandy Hook." At other times he regarded 
me with the supreme contempt which was my due. 
When I offered to return the bundle he had intrusted 
to my care aboard the ship, he seemed surprised. 
"Why, that's yours, Joskin," said he. "I picked 
them things up fer you cos you don't know nothin', 
an' would 'ave come ashore jest as ye came aboard." 

His thoughtfulness touched me. 

I found that we were regarded as persons of dis- 
tinction in Liverpool, from having come across with 
Connors. And on those occasions when Handsome 
told of my powers, I was regarded as a hero, and, 
without doubt, the coming man. I was taught to 
regard with contempt the well-dressed, clean, and 
wholesome English sailors whom I saw, as being a 
lot of " lime juicers " who went deep water in Eng- 
lish ships. And I was taught to always remember 
that I was (or might yet become) a Yankee sailor, a 
"Western Ocean traveller," — as superior to those 
fellows as dirt, rags, theft, and drunkenness could 
make me. But I couldn't help noticing that when 
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a clash seemed imminent, our fellows, unless in the 
majority, or well primed with whisky, backed away 
from the sturdy British tars, contenting tliemselves 
with reviling their opponents as they retreated. All 
of which is very humiliating to confess; but an 
innate love of truth will force me to tell of worse 
things before I am through. 

After my experience on the passage over, I took a 
lively interest in the sparring matches that I wit- 
nessed on the stages of the "free-and-easies." As 
the professionals were always calling for volunteers 
from among the audience, I frequently responded; 
and though my awkwardness furnished rare sport for 
the onlookers, I determined to persist, deeming a 
knowledge of the manly art a convenient asset among 
the lawless gang with whom I was associated. 
Being both strong and quick, I benefited wonder- 
fully by the few lessons I received during my short 
stay in town. I will confess right here that, in spite 
of the disreputableness of the packet-rats, I became 
enamoured of them, and of their way of life ; looking 
forward with earnest longing to the time when I 
should graduate from the joskin class, and be able 
to swagger about Liverpool as a full-fledged packet- 
rat. 

Though I had heard many dire threats on board 
the ship as to what certain members of the crew 
would do to the officers if they caught them ashore, 
I never saw any of them carried out. The mates 
frequented the same resorts as the men, and seemed 
by their manner to challenge interference. They 
usually travelled two or three in company, and evi- 
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dently felt tlieinselves competent to handle all the 
sailors with whom they might come in contact. 

When the boarding-master remarked, after a 
week's stay on shore, that he had a ship for me, I 
told him pi amply and plainly that I would sail only 
in Black Ball or Black Star ships, and inside of 
twenty-four hours I was tailed onto liie windlass 
brake of another of those floating slaughter-houses. 

Although I received my share of the entertainment 
furnished by the officers, I inaugurated a new pro- 
cedure in the forecastle. The first man who called 
me Joskin found himself with a bigger contract on 
his hands than he knew what to do with. As they 
were more or less rum-eaten, I, who retained all my 
farm-boy vigor, found it only necessary to tackle 
them to win. For, though they could hit me several 
times to my once, I could tire them out ; and when , 
I did land, my opponent usually ceased to take any 
farther interest in the affair. 

After three years I began to be known as a good 
man to let alone. I was not particularly popular, 
as I refused to drink, and managed to keep myself 
tolerably well clad ; but whatever opinions my ship- 
mates held of me, they took care to express only 
favorable ones in my hearing. I had by this timd 
learned to read them aright; so that the pride I once 
took in being of them had simmered down consider- 
ably. I was beginning to cast sheep's-eyes towards 
the third mate's berth. I felt myself competent to 
handle it, and saw no reason why I should sail forever 
before the mast. 

About this time there came to Liverpool a big, 
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new ship, called the "Osceola." The crew told 
terrible tales of the passage. The captain, who 
owed his position to the fact that he had driven 
his mates below, conquered a tough crew single- 
handed, and brought his former ship in alone, had 
taken an active part in the performances. 

She had been so infernally "hot" that even her 
officers left her; with the exception of the first mate 
— Mr. Braddon. Her captain. Job Tasker, bragged 
about the ship-chandleries in Liverpool that his 
mate was a cross between a New Orleans mule and a 
Avild-cat. He said that he himself made a practice 
of spreading the toughest packet-rat in the ship on 
a biscuit and eating him whenever he had to close 
reef his main topsail. Even the old-timers fought 
shy of the Osceola. There was talk of sending to 
London and Havre for men. Captain Tasker, on 
hearing of this, went round himself to the boarding- 
houses and reviled the proprietors. This put them 
on their mettle, and they guaranteed him a crew 
when he should be ready for sea. 

A committee of boarding-masters went the rounds, 
looking for volunteers to tame the Osceola's bucko 
captain and officers. They set up innumerable 
drinks, and promised two quarts of whiskey to every 
man who would sign. Even this alluring offer 
failed. My boarding-master offered me a five-pound 
note to head the list. I had already thought of 
offering myself, for it would be no small honor to 
ship voluntarily in a vessel that every man in Liver- 
pool was afraid of. When he offered me more money 
than I had ever seen, I jumped at it. The ice 
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broken (and the gang well primed with Liverpool 
whiskey), the other nineteen names were soon ob- 
tained. That there might be no time for reconsid- 
eration, we were hustled al)oard the tug and sent 
off to her within tlie hour, — twenty able, competent 
seamen; not a rayneek in the crowd! 

To our surprise we were allowed to go forward 
peaceabl3^ We had hardly got our clotlies stowed 
away when the second mate came along the starboard 
and the third mate the port gangways, roaring: 
'' Man the wilderness ! ^ Come out here, you Liver- 
pool I'ats, you scrapin's o' hell, 'n' git onto them 
windlass brakes. Come! git a move on ye I" 

"Hurroo, byes!" said big red-headed Denny 
Riordan, " de ball is open, choose yer pardners I " 

Being now an old-timer myself, I shoved a Nor- 
wegian through the door, and as he went to grass, I 
sprang lightly out and confronted my old friend. 
Jack Connors. He was in the act of raising the 
Norwegian to his feet by a method which I well 
remembered. 

I gave him a rapid glance. It was the first time I 
had seen him since my fii^st memorable passage. His 
face was slightly puffy ; the black eye that had been 
like an eagle's three years before, showed the inevi- 
table bleariness that rum produces. My mental com- 
ment was that his physical status had not improved 
since I saw him last; but I had heard of him, and 
knew that he still retained the name of the worst 
third mate afloat. 

I passed him quickly, and was fortunate in reach- 

^ Windlass. 
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ing the forecastle head without incurring a breach of 
the peace. 

As we slammed the windlass brakes up and down, 
I cast my eye over the crew. They were good to 
look at. Twenty sturdy, broad-shouldered, brown- 
fisted fellows, every one a seasoned Western Ocean 
traveller, with an ambition to lick a bucko mate. I 
made a mental note to the effect that the officers of 
the Osceola would be apt to have a pleasant time of 
it if they elected to "wake us up," as the saying 
goes. 

We woke the echoes of the Mersey with " Home- 
ward bound," and slapped the windlass brakes to the 
deck every time, as we walked her up to her anchor. 
When the anchor was apeak, the pilot ordered the 
towline passed out, and the wind being fair, topsails, 
and fore-topmast staysail set. Men enough having 
gone aloft to loose the sails, I busied myself clearing 
away the fore-topsail gear. Connors was bossing the 
job, and did not fail while we were sheeting home, 
to say a few words to us. 

When we got the halliards stretched along, a big 
Russian Finn and I forehanded the rope, while the 
rest tailed on behind. The mate was on the fore- 
castle-head and the second mate aft. We were not 
pulling very well together, so Connors sung out: 
"Now then, dummies, give us a shanty! Come, 
wake up ! What 's the matter with ye ? Ye pull 
like a lot o' marines ! " 

As no one made any response to this polite invita- 
tion to sing, he jumped at me in a rage, and saying, 
"Did you hear me, you Liverpool shoe-black?" he 
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hit me a "souwesteriii' clout." But as I bad my 
eye on him, I partially evaded the blow, and throw- 
ing up my right elbow, I caught him under the chin 
in Kuch a way that he bit his tongue. He recovered 
himself quickly and made a savage dash at me. I 
let go the halliards and assumed the defensive. My 
three yeai-s' training in the free-and-easies now re- 
paid me many times over for all the trouble it had 
cost. Connors lunged furiously, but I remained for 
scmie time strictly on the defensive. A look of sur- 
prise spread over his face as his blows failed to land. 

The uum continued hoisting away. We both dis- 
dained to call for help, so our little performance was 
witnessed only l)y the captain and pilot, who stood 
at the break of the poop watching the mill. 

Up and down the deck we went, across and Jback 
again, each fighting for dear life, — Connors for his 
reputation and that supremacy which his position 
I'equij'ed him to maintain, I for self-preservation. I 
was frightened at first to find myself contending 
with the most renowned ocean bully of the day. As 
the fight progressed, however, and I discovered that 
I was nearly his equal, my spirits rose, my courage 
returned, and a desire for revenge for the initiation 
he had given me three years before inspired me witli 
hope. His surprise at finding himself baffled in his 
attempt to lick a "shoe-black" promptly, and that, 
too, right under the captain's eyes, so enraged him 
that he frothed at the mouth. And so, quietly, with- 
out a word on either side, we fought it out. We 
had each scored. My right eye was closed, and his 
nose was split. So far, there had been no knock- 
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down. That, indeed, would end the fight; for in 
those encounters a man once down was not allowed 
to rise until conquered. 

We were both covered with blood and pretty well 
winded, when, in stepping back to avoid punishment, 
Connors caught his heel in a bight of the topsail 
halliards and nearly fell. In throwing up his arms 
to retain his balance, he opened his guard. I saw 
and recognized my chance, — the chance of a life- 
time, such a chance as no man had ever had with 
Jack Connors. I leaped ahead, and bringing both 
fists up together in a swinging upper cut, I caught 
him squarely under the jaw. There was a crash 
Uke the staving of a water butt, and Jack Connors, 
the hitherto invincible, was lifted off his feet and 
fell squarely on his back, unconscious. 

His jaw was broken in three places. 

I jumped at him in savage glee, but was restrained 
by strong hands on either side. A voice said : " Hold 
on there! He '11 do; he 's got enough! " 

I found myself in the grasp of the captain and 
pilot, who, when Connors fell, had jumped down ou 
the main deck and grabbed me, to prevent murder; 
which would surely have followed, such was my 
insane rage on seeing my enemy at my mercy. 

"What's your name, young feller?" asked the 
captain. 

"Peter Stetson, sir," I answered. 

"Very well, Mr. Stetson, go forrard, get your 
dunnage, and put it in the after-house, and throw 
that feller's rags out on deck ! " 

" That feller " was Connors. 
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Dazed as I was, I comprehended the import of the 
captain's order. It would seem that to have licked 
Jack Connors was glory enough for one day, yes, or 
even for a lifetime, but in addition I was promoted 
to his place, while he was degraded to mine. I was 
highly elated. I knew that I was entitled to the 
promotion. I had won it honorably, and by the only 
method recognized in the Western Ocean. So, with 
a light heart, I hastened to the forecastle and soon 
returned with the slim and shabby outfit that consti- 
tuted the wardrobe of a packet sailor. 

I threw Connors' traps out on deck as I had been 
told to do, replacing them with my own. My first 
oflScial act was to order one of the men to throw a 
bucket of salt water over Connors. He slowly re- 
gained consciousness and sat up on deck, feeling his 
broken jaw. I seized him by the hair, yanked him 
to his feet, and ordered him to tail onto the halliards. 
He stared at me in a dazed manner for a moment, 
until the captain, who was watching us, called out, — 

"What's the matter, Mr. Stetson? Can't you 
turn that feller to ? Have I got to come down there 
an' do it fer you?" 

Knowing that my lately acquired position was at 
stake, I gave Connoi-s a disconcerting jolt on his 
lame jaw and a kick behind. "Come," said I, "tail 
on there! What's the matter with you? Do you 
want a written invitation from the admiral?" 

Poor Connors ! He realized all at once what had 
happened. Without a word — not even a black look 
— he " tailed on" and dragged away. 

The tops'l was set and I was trimming it by the 
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braces when the mate came along. He stared at me 
a moment, and then catching sight of Connors haul- 
ing on the braces, he understood, asked my name, 
and passed on. 

We got under way with no more than the usual 
amount of trouble; for, having a picked crew, they 
needed but little driving — only an occasional rum- 
pus to remind them that "sharp" was tlie word 
and "quick" the motion aboard the Osceola. The 
second mate, a six-foot New York Irishman by the 
name of Muldoon, did most of the driving. I took 
care, of course, not to let my reputation suffer; for 
having won my spurs, I was bound to wear them. 

When about two weeks out, we ran into a heavy 
nor'west gale. At twelve o'clock at night the 
watch was called to shorten sail. 

They seemed to be having trouble with the main 
tops'l. I got the fore reefed and came down on 
deck, while they were still shouting and hauling out 
to wind'ard. I was talking to Mr. Muldoon under 
the lee of the weather bulwarks, when the captain 
called down from the poop, " Mr. Stetson ! " 

"Sir?" I answered. 

"I guess you '11 have to go up an' reef the main 
tops'l; the starboard watch don't seem able to handle 
it." 

This was a direct slur at the second mate's watch, 
and incidentally at the second mate himself; for, on 
seeing his watch so badly beaten by ours, he should 
have gone aloft himself and taken charge of the job. 
Telling me to stay where I was, he sprang into the 
rigging and ran aloft. When he arrived on the yard, 
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the weather earing was out and they were hauling 
out to leeward. He took his place in the slings, 
and hanging onto tlie tie, began yelling, cursing, and 
kicking at the men. 

In the meantime a heavy squall struck the ship. 
The mains'l, which was hanging in the gear until 
they could get the tops'l reefed, gave a bang, and, 
starting from tlie weather cringle, split across, and 
was soon slatting itself to pieces. It was an all- 
hands job to furi it; that was why we had been wait- 
ing for the other watch to get through with the 
tops'l. The captain now ordered me to take my 
watch up on the main yard and tell Muldoon to come 
down and help save what we could of the mains'l, 
leaving the tops'l until we got the mains'l furled^- 
when both watches would make short work of it. 

As it was impossible to make myself heard from 
the main yard, I went up to where he was. When 
he saw me coming he was furious. He worked his 
way out on the lee yard-arm, got hold of the lift, 
and jumping up on the yard, kicked the man at the 
earing overboard. He went to the earing himself 
and got the sail reefed. We furled the remains of 
the mains'l, set the reefed tops'ls, and sent the port 
watch below. 

Only two of the men knew of the tragedy that had 
been enacted on the yard. After every^thing was 
made snug, they notified their watchmates, and a 
council was held under the lee of the forward house. 
It was agreed to wreak summary vengeance on the 
murderer. A committee of one was sent aloft to 
unreeve the lee fore reef- tackle. It was left through 
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one sheave of the yard-arm block, and the end was 
brought down on deck. A hangman's knot was 
made in it, and well greased. The hauling part 
was passed through a snatch-block, and stretched 
along the lee gangway. Denny Riordan took the 
noose and stationed himself behind the comer of the 
house, out of sight. One man went aft and told 
the bosen that the lee anchor was coming adrift. He 
reported it to Muldoon, who ordered him to go for- 
ward and secure it. No sooner had the bosen arrived 
forward than the whole watch set upon him and 
beat him unmercifully. 

His cries attracted Muldoon, who, coming to his 
assistance, was lassoed by Riordan. Jamming the 
knot tight, Denny called out: "Walkaway, byes I" 
Eagerly they grasped the fall, and in less than two 
hours after the commission of the crime, Muldoon 
dangled squirming and kicking at the yard-arm. 
They lashed the bosen to the forecastle capstan, where 
the green seas rolled over him. 

They called the port watch, told what they had 
done, and all hands, arming themselves with hand- 
spikes, windlass, normans, capstan-bars, etc., waited 
quietly for further developments; while the ship 
plunged wildly in the big seas and staggered on 
through the howling gale and black night, with 
nobody in charge. 

The captain coming on deck at daylight, and seeing 
nothing of his second officer, paced the quarter-deck 
a few minutes, and as there was no work going on 
which might have kept him from his post, he called 
him. There was no answer. He called again. Still 
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no answer. Seeing a group of the watch standing 
near the main-tack-pin, he asked where the second 
mate was. Riordan, stepping out from the crowd, 
answered civilly : — 

" I seen 'im goin' up on the fore yard about an 
hour ago, sorr, an' I guess he ain't come down yit." 
Then, looking forward, he added: "There he is 
now, sorr, on the lee yarrd-aiTum." 

Wondering what tlie officer of the watch could be 
doing for the last hour on the fore yard, the captain 
stepped to leeward, took one glance at the dangling 
object, and without a word hurried to the cabin. 

The men went forward and notified their shipmates 
that the hour had come. 

The captain called Mr. Braddon and me. He 
told us briefly what had happened. We armed our- 
selves and went up the after companion. We found 
the entire crew, including the cook and steward, 
drawn up on the main deck, armed, as I have said. 
On our side there were only the captain, mate, and 
myself. 

We stepped to the break of the poop, each carry- 
ing two cocked revolvers. The captain addressing 
the men asked, "Where's the bosen?" 

"He's forrard watchin' the greaser," answered a 
voice. 

"Now, men," said the captain, "I want to know 
what is the meaning of this. You may answer, 
Riordan." 

Denny stepped a pace to the front and said : — 

"Well, captain, it's just like this: you know as 
well as I do that the Osceola had an awful hard 
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name in Liverpool. It was a tough job ter git a 
crew for her. We shipped ter make the passage ter 
New York, an' if I do say it, an abler crew never 
left the Mersey. We don't mind yer oflBcers sluggin' 
a bit if they feel like it. We b'leeve we 're able ter 
take care of ourselves. Ye seen yerself what hap- 
pened Connors. There 's more on us cud 'a' done the 
trick as well as Mr. Stetson there. But when it 
comes ter murder, we won't stan' it, that 's all. 
Lasht night Mr. Muldoon booted a man overboard 
from the lee main tops'l yarrd-arrum, an' — well 
he 's been a bit unlucky himself since, that 's all, 
sorr." 

"Who was the man that Mr. Muldoon booted 
overboard?" asked Captain Tasker. 

"Jimmy Thompson, sorr." 

" Why was n't this reported to me, Mr. Braddon ? " 

"First I heard of it, sir." 

"Do you know anything about this? " the captain 
asked me. I told him I did not. Turning to the 
men, he said : — 

"Men, I 'm sorry to hear this. I wouldn't have 
had it happen aboard my ship for anything." (He 
had a record himself of four men shot from aloft.) 
"Now put away them handspikes an' go below the 
watch. I '11 see that no more of this kind of busi- 
ness goes on hereafter. Mr. Riordan, bring your 
things to the after-house an' go on watch with Mr. 
Braddon ! Mr. Stetson, you will take charge of the 
starboard watch! Go forward an' get the bodies of 
Mr, Muldoon an' the bosen, an' bring them aft here 
iox burial." 
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"The bosen ain't dead, sorr," said Riordan. 

"All right, then; you needn't bury him, Mr. 
Stetson." 

Muldoon was unceremoniously buried within the 
hour, and our forces aft strengthened by Riordan — 
a host in himself. Captain Tasker was a fine judge 
of men. 

The Osceola was a pretty quiet ship for the re- 
mainder of that passage. While we lay in the 
stream over-night the crew all left before they could 
be arrested. As the captain's record was none too 
savory, I doubt if he mourned the loss of an oppor- 
tunity to appear in court. 

The Osceola, in spite of her bad name, was a 
lucky ship for me. The various happenings on 
board had resulted in my promotion from common 
Jack to second mate. The " old man " flattered me 
to the extent of asking me to stay aboard and go 
back to Liverpool with him. That suited me first- 
rate, for it gave me an opportunity to get what I 
had never yet had, — a pay day on returning to New 
York, provided he didn't "sour on" me and run me 
out in Liverpool, which, however, I knew he was per- 
fectly capable of doing. 

Jack Connors, humbled and disgraced, slunk 
ashore with the rest of the crew. I heard afterwards 
that he shipped in a China trader and went off deep 
water. At any rate he disappeared from the Western 
Ocean, and I got the credit of driving him out of it. 
I guess he didn't owe me anything when he left; I 
wiped out my own score and some over. I made it 
pleasant for him all the way across. I gave him all 
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the disagreeable jobs, kept his hantls constantly in 
the tarpot, kept him aloft in all the bad weather 
while the rest of the watch were sheltered under the 
boats, and kicked and belted him continually. For 
such are the ethics of packet ships. 
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CHAPTER V 

I BECOME AMBITIOUS AND STUDY NAVIGATION Mr. BrAD- 

DON TRIES Farming — My hopes dashed — Mr. Hatch 

— A RACE TO THE WESTWARD — Mr. HaTCH AND I 

LOCK Horns — Forty Terrible Days — The Osceola 
WINS — Promoted again — I fall in Love — Married 

— My Boy — An anxious Voyage — A terrible Blow 

— I become disheartened 

I SAILED as second mate of the Osceola for three 
years; during that time the ship's character 
underwent no improvement. If anything, it became 
worse than before. 

Captain Tasker gloried in her bad name; and 
though both he and Mr. Braddon were old enough to 
know better, they took an active part in breaking-in 
the crews. As we never got such a good crew agsia 
as those with whom I first sailed in her, she was a 
remarkably lively ship. 

Having left the forecastle for good, I determined 
to go higher. I bought a quadrant and a " Bowditch. " 
Mr. Braddon coached me in navigation — though he 
did n't know enough about it himself to hurt him — 
and I began to feel that I was quite a chap. I shall 
never forget the first time I ventured to bring my 
old ebony quadrant on deck and take a shot at the 
sun. I asked Mr. Braddon if he thought the old man 
would object, for the captain of one of those old 
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packets was as much an autocrat to his officers as to 
the crew. He advised me to keep out of sight with 
it as much as possible, but by all means to practise. 
At seven bells I hid the old thing uijder my arm and 
climbed on top of the forward house. There, under 
the lee of a boat, I blazed away in solid comfort. 
The sun was nearing the meridian, and it was neces- 
sar}' to keep a close watch for the critical moment 
when the "dip" would announce that it had passed 
its highest altitude. Being my first observation, I 
became so interested that I forgot to watch out for 
the old man, and inadvertently stepped from behind 
the boat. 

Just as I decided that she was done rising, I heard 
the captain say to Mr. Braddon: — 
Eight bells, sir!" 

Eight bells, sir," answered the mate, and then 
to the man at the wheel : "Eight bells, there!" To 
which the helmsman replied: "Eight bells, sir," and 
struck it. 

I happened to glance aft, and to my consternation 
saw Captain Tasker looking right at me. 

"What's your altitude, Mr. Stetson?" he called 
out. 

I told him, and the next day, it being my watch 
on deck, he told me at seven bells that the quarter- 
deck was the place from which to take sights. As 
a wink is as good as a nod to a blind horse, I took 
the hint, with the implied permission, and thereafter 
took my observations regularly on the poop with the 
captain and mate. 

One day in New York Mr. Braddon told me he 
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was going to leave. An uncle hiid died and left 
him a farm in Ohio, and he purposed to quit the sea 
and try farming. I was glad indeed to hear it. He 
had l>een a good friend to me, — as far as shipboard 
friendships go, — but his leaving would make a va- 
cancy which I hoped to fill, though it would be a 
rank breach of nautical etiquette for me to apply for 
it, such things being bestowed as recognition of ser- 
vices rendered. 

Two days after Mr. Braddon left, a long, lank 
down-easter about forty years of age drove along- 
side on a cart. He wore a glazed cap and sat on a 
common sea-chest smoking a clay pipe. The cart 
stopped, he jumped down, and taking one end of the 
chest while the driver took the other, they brought it 
aboard. It was too soon by a couple of weeks for 
the crew, so when they stepped on deck I asked: 
" Where are you going with that dunnage ? " 

"Where I 'm a mind ter," said the Yankee, leering 
up at me from under his cap visor. Luckily for him 
we lay at the wharf, or his introduction to Pete 
Stetson would not have passed off so quietly. To 
my surprise he started for the cabin. Suddenly a 
disquieting idea dawned on me. Yes, he took the 
chest to the mate's room. I was not to be promoted 
yet. 

I took an instant dislike to Mr. Hatch. I fancied 
Captain Tasker disliked him too, though he was too 
good a disciplinarian to show it. The new mate was 
unlike the rest of us. He never bawled at or cursed 
a man; but when he jumped in among them the 
feathers flewV Who he was or where he came from. 
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nobody seemed to know. He was an owner's man. 
He was a stranger to the fraternity, both in New 
York and Liverpool, and he kept very much to 
himself. 

On the second voyage after he joined the ship. 
Captain Job had a bet of five hundred dollars with 
Captain Jake Waters of the "Chanticleer," on the 
passage to the westward. Everybody aft but Mr. 
Hatch was more or less excited over the prospect of 
a race. He kept on the even tenor of his way. Both 
phips left port on the same tide and took their de- 
parture from Holyhead, signalling each other when 
the race began. It came on to blow that night, as it 
usually does in the channel, and all hands were kept 
on deck all night, standing by. It was the old man's 
orders not to start a ropeyarn till it cracked tioice^ and 
under no circumstances to let go a to'gallant halliards 
before calling him. 

Mr. Hatch was on the quarter-deck, and I was in 
the waist seeing that the third mate and bosen kept 
the crew amused. I went below to light my pipe, 
and while there Mr. Hatch sent my watch below to 
get a little rest. When I returned to the deck I 
thought it looked deserted ; so, without saying any- 
thing to the third mate, I strolled forward. 

There was a light in the forecastle. I jerked the 
door open, and there was the whole watch getting 
ready to turn in. 

" What are you doing here ? " I asked. 

"Mr. Hatch sent us below to get some sleep," said 
one. 

"Sleep!" I roared. "Sleep! You motherless 
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lambs! Did you come aboard the Osceola to sleep? 
Do you think this is the Astor House ? Why don't 
you go aft and call on the steward for feather beds?" 

They came out faster than they went in. I got 
the carpenter out and had him spike tlie doors and 
windows fast. It was the winter season and we had 
a tough passage to the westward, but during the 
whole forty days and nights the crew stayed on deck, 
and we won the race. 

When Mr. Hatch saw the men on deck again, he 
asked me who had called the starboard watch. 

"I did, sir," I answered. 

" You did, hey ? I sent them men below so they 
could get some rest and be good for something when 
they 're wanted. What business have you got to call 
them out again ? " 

"I'll see that they move fast enough when you 
want them, sir," said I, "and if they're on deck 
they'll be handier than if they were below." 

"Send 'em below again, sir! '* 

"I can't, sir, the dooiB and windows are spiked." 

" Who done that, sir?" 

"The carpenter, sir." 

" By whose orders ? " 

"Mine, sir." 

" Yours, hey ? Yours ? Oh, I see ; you 're tlie 
notorious Pete Stetson, the bucko second mate of 
the Osceola. Well, d — n you, I '11 let you know 
who's mate of 'er this trip." 

He was standing at the break of the poop as he 
spoke, and I on the main deck about four feet below 
him. We were both dressed in sou'westers and 
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long oilskin coats to our heels. He jumped at me. 
I dodged, and as he was going by I caught him a 
good one right under the ear. That gave him a 
slant over towards the rail. I grappled with him as 
he lit, and, tangled in our long coats like a couple of 
women's dresses, we floundered about on the wet 
and slippery deck. 

The captain came up, found the quarter-deck 
deserted, and called for Mr. Hatch. Mr. Hatch and 
I were playing horse in the lee scuppers. I happened 
to be enacting the part of rider just at that moment, 
so he found it inconvenient to answer. 

"MR. HATCH!!! " again roared the captain. 

We both heard him this time. "Let me up, the 
old man's callin' me," said he. I let him up and he 
went on the poop. Captain Tasker asked him rather 
sharply where he had been. 

" Been teachin' that secon' mate o' youra a little 
manners," he replied in a surly tone. 

" Be careful how you answer me, sir, or I '11 teach 
you a little manners. What 's Mr. Stetson been 
doin' ? " 

He told him what the trouble was about. The 
captain said at once that I was right. "You don't 
seem to understand packet-ship sailin', Mr. Hatch," 
said he. "You ought 'er go coastin'. Mr. Stetson 
knows his business and wants to see me win this 



race." 



"All right, then, sir, I '11 quit right here, an' you 
can give Mr. Stetson charge of the watch. You 
never wanted me, anyway." 

At that the old man flared up, and shaking his 
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fist under the mate's nose he replied: "Not by a 
d — d sight you won't quit! Not while Job Tasker's 
got charge! You'll do your duty that you shipped 
for till we get to New York ! Then the sooner you 
quit the better! " 

That passage was the worst case of carrying sail I 
ever saw. If the old ship hadn't been as stanch as 
the rock of Gibraltar she would have gone to pieces 
a hundred times over. He took the northern pas- 
sage, and it was a dead beat all the way across, 
against westerly gales. He drove her into the head 
seas until it seemed as if at every plunge she stood 
stock still, checked by the solid wall of water. The 
spara would bend forward like coach whips, straining 
the backstays almost to the limit. Then, as she rose 
on the crest of the big sea, the whole strength of the 
gale would fill her canvas, and she would leap half 
her length out of water, the bright copper glistening 
in tlie sun like burnished gold, and bury herself to 
the fore swifters in the next. 

The bulwarks were all gone, both sides. The 
men, drenched continually in the frosty brine, clung 
to lifelines stretched along the stanchions. And so 
we tore along through it night and day for forty 
days, — through fog and* rain ; darkness and day- 
light; past ships that were reefed down and ships 
that were hove to; while most of the time we were 
swinging a main royal to it, with preventer back- 
stays and braces all over her. Every four hours we 
jogged the pump, but she was as tight as a bottle. 
And every twenty-four hours we tacked. Tacked^ 
mind you, in that raging sea, and with her decks 
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afloat. I don't believe he would have wore her 
round to save her from foundering. 

" Land ho ! " Never was the sound of that hail 
sweeter than to the crew of the Osceola when, on 
the afternoon of the fortieth day out from Holyhead, 
Fire Island hove in sight bearing W. N. W. We ar- 
rived at quarantine too late for the doctor, so we had 
to anchor and lie there all night. When he came 
aboard in the morning the first question the old man 
asked was, " Has the ' Chanticleer ' arrived ? " When 
the doctor told him she had not, a smile broke up the 
grim lines that had hardened iato his face, and the 
contrast made him look almost handsome. 

Although we had all enjoyed a good night's sleep, 
we looked so much like skeletons that the doctor had 
a mind to quarantine us a few days to learn the 
nature of the epidemic; but the old man explained 
that it had been a pretty hard passage, and the men 
were a little tired, that was all. 

Before we got our anchor the Chanticleer came 
in, backed her main yard for the doctor, and dipped 
her colors to us. After passing the towline to the 
tug. Captain Tasker called me down in the cabin, paid 
me off,*and advised me to go ashore for a few days on 
Staten Island. " You know it 's been a pretty lively 
passage, Mr. Stetson," said he, "and it'll be just as 
well for you not to show up in New York just yet. 
Come around in about a week, and if I 'm not aboard, 
put your dunnage in the port stateroom.^^ I thanked 
him heartily, for that meant that I was promoted to 
be first mate. 

As chief mate, I was able to enforce all my pet 
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theories, and the Osceola soon became — in my estima- 
tion — an ideal ship. Captain Tasker, having beaten 
the Chanticleer in the hardest midwinter thrash to the 
westward that had ever been made, was ambitious to 
keep the record he had established. Consequently 
we were always racing after that; racing against 
time. I took as much pride in her as he did, and 
she became immensely popular with shippers and 
passengers. But with sailors her popularity decreased 
in a much greater ratio, so that I seldom had a crew 
that were fit for anything. Of course I received all 
the more credit for the good passages that we made 
under such adverse conditions. 

A couple of voyages previous to my promotion I 
made the acquaintance of a young woman in New 
York, who made a great impression on me. Her 
brother was a foreman stevedore, who frequently had 
charge of the loading and unloading of the Osceola. 
Being a man after my own heart, I admired him and 
cultivated his acquaintance. One evening he invited 
me to go home with him, saying his boy was to be 
christened and he would feel pleased to have me 
present. I had enjoyed absolutely no social inter- 
course since leaving home, so I gladly accepted the 
invitation. 

He introduced me to his wife and his sister Rose, 
a young lady of about twenty, Irish-American, 
black-eyed, rosy-cheeked, and as hearty and whole- 
some as they make 'em. I was smitten at once. 
She paid no particular attention to me, and was thei 
first person to whom I had ever been introduced as 
the second mate of the Osceola without making an 
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impression. She was as jolly as she was handsome ; 
but as she was acquainted with all the company ex- 
cept myself, I received very little attention from her. 
As I glanced around the humble though comfortable 
home of my friend, — the only home I had entered in 
years, — I felt dissatisfied for the first time with my- 
self and what I had accomplished. There was no 
turning out in the wind and rain to reef tops 'Is or 
tack ship here. When his day's work was done, he 
was through. And then, when I looked at Rose, 
bouncing, jolly, handsome Rose, and thought that 
sometime she would preside over a similar household 
for some lucky fellow, I determined that I would be 
the one. But I was exceedingly bashful; so the 
evening passed without my even becoming acquainted 
with her, and I returned aboard to find for the first 
time in my life that the Osceola was a lonesome, 
shabby, comfortless, disgusting old Ballahoo. 

The next day Ned — her brother — was sent to 
another vessel, and it was three days before I saw 
him again. I managed to turn the convei-sation to 
the christening, and had to listen to a long tirade 
concerning the wonderful smartness of the infant in 
whose honor it had been held. Seeing that he would 
never discover for himself what my interest in the 
affair was, I ventured at last to remark: "That 
sister of yours is a mighty fine-looking girl, Ned." 

"She is that, an' good as she looks, she don't 
look half as good as she is," said Ned. 

I had hoped he would invite me to the house again, 
but he was too obtuse to see what I was fishing for. 
So I was obliged, in sheer desperation, to offer to walk 
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home with him. Even then he didn't understand, 
but when we arrived at the door he asked me in, and 
I accepted. The house presented a much less attrac- 
tive appearance than before. His wife looked frowsy, 
two unkempt, dirty-faced young ones were pulling 
hair and howling on the floor, while the young 
gentleman who had occupied the post of honor at 
the christening was bellowing lustily from an inner 
room. 

" Where 's Rose ? " asked Ned. " Why don't ye 
make her keep the children quiet?" 

" Ho ! Rose, indeed ! Where is she half her time ? 
Oflf with some o' the fellers, to a picnic, or an excur- 
sion, or somethin'," answered Mrs. Kelly, peevishly. 

This was very disenchanting. 

I lost interest in the family, pleaded an engage- 
ment, and withdrew. The next day Ned told me 
that Rose had appeared disappointed on learning that 
I had called in her absence, and she sent me a cor- 
dial invitation to call again. I accepted, of course, 
and heartily indorsed Ned's opinion. Rose Kelly 
was all that a poor man needed in a wife, — true as 
steel, industrious, and energetic. 

Never having had any experience in love making, 
I was somewhat precipitate. The second time that I 
was in her company I asked her to be my wife. She 
giggled at first, in a silly, girlish way, but finding I 
was in earnest, she declined to consider the matter 
until I returned from my next voyage. I was disap- 
pointed. I wanted to get married at once. What 
sense was there in putting it off? She acknowledged 
that she liked me, but she had more sense than I. I 
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was not the first man she had ever seen, so she did n't 
lose her head as I did. 

There was no help for it. I had to wait. What a 
voyage that was! It seemed as if the old ship's keel 
must be crossways; yet the log showed her to be 
doing as well as usual. I absented myself from the 
usual haunts of the gang in Liverpool, and heard it 
said that Stetson was getting old. Captain Tasker 
remarked with a meaning look that "we must have 
an extra good crew." It was so quiet that he was 
annoyed. I asked the third mate one night in the 
middle watch if he had a girl, and he reeled off a 
long string of such uninteresting twaddle that I sent 
him forward to take a pull at the head sheets. 

I wrote three times from Liverpool, but received 
no letters. Sometimes I thought I was a fool to 
bother about a woman ; at others I thought she was 
too good for me, and 1 must spare no pains to win 
her. At last we got back to New York, and I hurried 
to the house. They had not heard of our arrival, so 
I took them by surprise. 

Rose made no pretence of disguising her pleasure 
at my return ; and her welcome — the first I had ever 
known — repaid me a thousand times for all I had 
gone through during my absence. That evening she 
promised to be mine. When I sailed again, instead 
of a coquettish, aggravating sweetheart, I left a 
tearful, anxious wife. Captain Tasker so far unbent 
as to grace our wedding with his presence. He 
kissed the bride, and presented her a pair of hand- 
some gold ear-rings. After that I was never required 
to stay on board nights in New York, but being him- 
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self a confirmed old bachelor, he never again spoke 
of my family affairs. 

I was growing quite discontented with sea life and 
had had several convereations with Ned on the sub- 
ject of a job ashore. It was becoming harder and 
harder to part with my wife. She feared I would be 
drowned, or killed by some of those rascally sailors. 
And I, who had never dreamed of such a thing as 
danger, began to reckon up the chances. I had 
about decided to quit, when I was promoted to the 
mate's berth. This put an entirely new face on the 
matter, for I could not hope to get a job ashore that 
would pay me as well as that 

Rose said she didn't care; she wanted me. But I 
pointed out to her that when the babies began to 
come we would need all I could earn. It was an 
uphill job to bring the little woman to my way of 
thinking, but she was too good a wife to oppose her 
husband and make the performance of his- duty hard. 

When I left New York on my second voyage as 
mate I carried with me a vision of a wee mass of 
dimples, fists and feet, which I had left ensconced in 
his fond mother's arms. My boy was a fact! Harder 
than ever she clung round my neck. Worse than ever 
§he hated to let me go. And it was hai-d, the hardest 
thing I ever did, to untwine those loving arms and 
tear myself away. Never, not even after my wed- 
ding, had I felt such a distaste for my calling. But 
"necessity knows no law;" so, telling her the boy 
would comfort her, I reluctantly — choking back the 
unmanly tears — parted from that true heart forever. 

I received a letter in Liverpool — I always did 
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nowadays; Rose was not very strong, it said. The 
boy seemed to be a drag on her. She would be 
better soon — when she could get out. I was dis- 
turbed by this news. Knowing absolutely nothing 
of such matters, I had not dreamed that my sturdy 
little wife's health could be affected. I was sad, 
morose, and ugly all the passage home. Ned boarded 
the ship in quarantine. I was surprised ; he should 
have been at work. He had on his best clothes, and 
there was a crape band around his hat, but I was 
such an utter barbarian that I did not know its sig- 
nificance ; and yet the unexpected sight of him gave 
me a queer feeling. 

"Why, hello, Ned!" said I. "What brings you 
here?" 

He came to me slowly, took my hand in both of 
his, and looking monrnf uUy in my eyes, said : " Peter, 
ol' man, it 's hard. I 'm sorry for ye, but it 's God's 
will" 

My heart sank. I became dizzy — almost blind. 
I took a firm hold of the royal backstay, and looking 
at him through a strange, foglike blur, I asked, — 

"What is it? What's the matter? How is 
Rose ? " 

" Rose is dead an' buried this ten days." 

Things swam about me, and there was a buzzing. 
I was aware of some one calling my name: "Mr. 
Stetson, do you hear me?" 

I saw Captain Tasker looking at me. He looked 
strangely big and indistinct. 

"There comes our tug, sir; man the windlass!" 

said he. 
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"She's been dead an' buried ten days, sir," I 
replied. 

"Sir? What are you talking about? Man the 
windlass and get your anchor 1" 

The overpowering habit of obedience partially 
restored my senses. "Ay, ay, sir," I replied, and 
started forward roaring out: "Man the windlass! " 

Ned ran after me, caught my sleeve, and said 
imploringly: "Don't take it so to heart, Peter; your 
boy is spared, an' he 's as han'some an' bright a little 
feller as — " 

"Damn the boy! " I replied, as I savagely broke 
from him. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Philip Marlt — A Novel Proposition — Accepted — I 
QUIT THE " Osceola " — Bound fob Callao on 

BOARD THE " BuENA ViSTA " — TaLL WATER SAIL- 
ING — A Big Shark — Preparing for the Horn — 
Ice — "Wear Ship!" — I cut away the Stays'l 
— A NARROW Escape — Common-sense — Grog — The 
GRAND Pacific 

I BECAME morose — savage, even to my friends. 
Ned, after vainly pleading with me to come to 
the house and see the boy, gave up in despair. I 
learned where they had buried her — my Rose — the 
only human being I had ever acknowledged as my 
conqueror ; and one bright Sunday afternoon I passed 
at her grave. When I turned away as tlie evening 
approached, it was with a heart full of anger and re- 
bellion. Before sailing I went to the house and 
looked for a moment on the face of my motherless 
babe. To my distorted mind the innocent child ap- 
peared a murderer. I requested my sister-in-law to 
care for him, promising to pay whatever sum she 
might demand as the price of his keep. To her in- 
quiry as to what name I wished him to bear, I replied 
that it was a matter of indifference to me. She could 
call him what she chose. 

She snuggled him to her breast, covered him with 
kisses, and told me I was a brute. 
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My position of chief mate brought me in more in- 
timate contact with the passengers than formerly. I 
might have made friends and improved my manners ; 
but I chose to keep to myself and nurse my gloomy 
thoughts. 

One voyage, soon after the death of Rose, we 
had as passenger a young Englishman by the name 
of Philip Marly. He was about my own age ; a year 
or two younger, if anything. I never took very 
kindly to his countrymen, but Phil Marly had one of 
those fresh, happy, joyous natures that will not be 
denied. He was literally bubbling over with animal 
sj^irits. Before we had been three dajrs at sea he 
had forced the barriers of my reserve, and by the 
power of his geniality dragged me partly out of my 
shell. 

He was, besides, a gentleman, — a species with 
which I had not hitherto come much in contact. He 
would approach me in my watch, bid me " the time 
o' day " and ask permission to take a few turns with 
me. Such conduct from one who was not under my 
authority and obliged to show me respect took the 
wind clean out of my sails. I granted the permis- 
sion, at first gruffly enough, wishing he would keep 
to himself and mind his own business. Unabashed 
by my boorishness, he would tramp by my side for 
hours, telling me of himself. 

He had travelled extensively, roughing it all over 
the world. He had hunted tigers in India, dug a 
little gold in Australia, and captured buffalo and 
wild horses on our own prairies and in South America. 
I began to miss^ him if, for any reason, he failed to 
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join me on deck. His frank confidence eventually 
begat a return. I told him of myself and my career, 
and by what means I had arrived at my present sta- 
tion ; but I never spoke to him of Rose, — that epi- 
sode was closed. He was interested. He enjoyed my 
yarns, and gloried in my successes ; for, though a per- 
fect gentleman, he was no " Nancy," and would have 
made a firstKjlass officer. 

He was going home, he told me, to settle up some 
law business concerning a small legacy that had been 
left to him, and would then resume his wanderings ; 
for, as he said, the old country was " too dead slow " 
for him. One night as we were tramping the quarter- 
deck together in the middle watch, he said to me : — 
** Mr. Stetson, I am suvj.rised that a young man of 
such a vigorous, wide-awake nature as yours, should 
content himself to pass his whole existence in such 
a humdrum life as this." 

" Oh, I don't know," said I ; "it is n't always so 
very humdrum." 

** I know," said he, " there is excitement of a cer- 
tain kind, but you must admit that it is a hard life ; 
with very little reward at the end. You see almost 
nothing of the world, and from what you have told 
me, you must certainly look forward, at no veiy dis- 
tant day, to being superseded by a younger man. 
And at the best, you are never your own boss ; you 
are * somebody's man,' always." 

*' I have never thought so far ahead as that," I re- 
plied, ^* but I guess you 're about right. And if you 
are, what can I do about it? This is the only way I 
know of making a living. Would you have me throw 
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up a comparatively sure thing, a business in which I 
have had a certain amount of success, and try my 
hand at something entirely new ? " 

" You are a single man, like myself, I presume ? " 

" Yes." 

" You would like to get a little more out of life 
than you do now, would n't you ? " 

" Why, of course. There 's nothing so awfully at- 
tractive about this old Western Ocean that I should 
hate to leave it." 

We continued our walk in silence for several 
minutes. Philip was wrapped in deep thought. At 
length he said : — 

" Mr. Stetson, I think you are the man I have been 
looking for, for several years. During my travels, I 
have learned that civilization — to most people — is 
a sham and a fraud. It takes more out of a man, ten 
— yes, a hundred times more than he ever gets back. 
I don't know a stronger illustration of my meaning 
than that furnished by your own life. You have 
been working like a slave since boyhood — working 
among the most unpleasant surroundings possible for 
a man to conceive; sailing on the stormiest ocean 
on the globe. At first, for years, you were starved 
and abused worse than any Roman galleynslave. Now, 
to be sure, you have risen a little above that condi- 
tion, but you have only changed places a bit; in- 
stead of being one of the abused, you are the chief 
abuser. 

" You admit that you never expect to go any higher. 
Now, in Heaven's name, what is your reward for all 
these years of killing service ? You receive, as wages, 
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less than a journeyman mechanic. The food you are 
obliged to eat would not be tolerated on the table of 
the cheapest boarding-house. You are forever in a 
state of abject submission to another man's will. At 
least one half of your time is spent out here on this 
barren sea. What a life for a human being to lead ! " 

" Why, good Lord 1 " said I, " I never thought there 
was anything the matter with it. It 's not such a very 
low-down position to be chief mate of the crack 
packet in the whole Western Ocean, is it?" 

Without deigning to answer, he continued : — 

*' In the South Pacific there are myriads of islands 
fairer than the Garden of Eden. Situated in the 
zone of perpetual summer, constantly fanned by 
ocean breezes, the enjoyment of the climate alone 
makes existence one long holiday. They produce, 
spontaneously, everything requisite for comfort and 
luxury. Some are inhabited only by the sea fowl and 
a few harmless animals ; others, by native races of 
kindly, pleasant dispositions, who would readily learn 
to serve — ay, even to worship, white men. 

*' In an island like one of these, two men like you 
and me — men who have had enough and to spare of 
the seamy side of civilization, its frauds and its 
shams, its overpowering, relentless, ill-recomi)ensed 
slavery — could pass the remainder of their lives in 
luxurious idleness. After gaining the good-will of 
the natives, and teaching them a few simple arts, 
we would become their king. Our eveiy wish would 
be ministered to by the lovely, black-eyed, dusky 
island belles, who would vie with each other in 
obtaining our favor. 
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" It is an ideal life ! It was of such that Adam 
was deprived ; and but few of his descendants have 
been fortunate enough to regain it. I decided long 
ago that, should I ever find a congenial spirit, I 
would ask him to go with me to such a place, and 
leave the petty cares and troubles of civilization to 
those who care for them. Mr. Stetson, I beheve 
that you are the one. What do you say? Will 
you go?" 

We had arrived at the after limit of our promenade 
as he asked the question. He turned, planted his 
hands on my shoulders, and looked me squarely and 
steadily in the eyes. The shadows cast by the faint 
starlight gave a weird cast to his upturned features, 
and caused his eyes to sparkle and glitter with a 
strange light that pierced me through and through. 
They had a beseeching, compelling power that was 
irresistible. I had been earned away by his harangue. 
I was more than half convinced by his argument, and 
nearly as excited as himself. By an effort, I with- 
drew my eyes from his hypnotic gaze for an instant, 
heaved an involuntary sigh — an unconscious farewell 
to everything — and answered, " I will." 

" Put 'er there, then, and bind the bargain 1 " he 
exclaimed joyfully, extending his hand. We shook 
on it, and in this frivolous manner entered into a 
compact that changed the whole complexion of our 
lives. 

Having once committed myself, the glamor of the 
scheme rapidly faded. Conflicting thoughts crowded 
my mind. Why had I consented so quickly ? Was 
it wise to throw away, at a moment's notice, the bene- 
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fits of the position I had earned by so many years of 
hardship? Then there was my boy; of late I was 
beginning to think of him. He was mine 1 He had an 
undoubted claim on me. And I acknowledged to my- 
self that I was becoming interested in him. I had little 
chance, however, to ruminate on these matters. Phil 
— we began to call each other Phil and Pete — kept 
up a rattling fire of talk concerning our plans. He 
hoped to finish the business which brought him to 
England in time to return with us. If not, he would 
wait until we made another voyage. 

I purchased, while in Liverpool, the most modern 
charts and sailing directions available of the seas we 
proposed to explore. I had my old quadrant, and a 
nautical almanac published three yeara in advance. 
A chronometer would cost more than we could afford, 
so we determined to go it blind as far as longitude 
was concerned, which would be a good deal, for our 
course would be largely to the westward. However, 
we were not pushed for time. There would be no 
owners at .the end of our voyage to ask inconvenient 
questions. I became fully as enthusiastic as Phil 
himself, and looked forward to the day when I could 
bid adieu to the old "Osceola, " so long my home, now 
suddenly distasteful. 

Phil finished his business much sooner than he ex- 
pected, and rejoined the ship a few days before sail- 
ing, with five hundred British sovereigns in a canvas 
bag, stowed snugly in the bottom of his sea-chest. 
We had an uneventful passage, and after the ship 
was fast, I told Captain Tasker that I should like to 
be paid off- I had sailed with him nearly six years ; 
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and from the fact that he had raised me, himself, from 
foremast hand to mate, it is reasonable to suppose 
that I had suited him. Yet when I asked him ab- 
ruptly for my pay, he simply asked, " Goin' ter quit?" 
'' Yes, sir," I replied. « All right, sir," said he ; "I 'U 
have your account an' money at the office at ten 
o'clock to-morrow." Those were the last words that 
ever passed between us. 

The next day at ten o'clock I received my pay, but 
the captain was not present, and I never saw him 
again. It was a rather humiliating experience, for it 
taught me that even I, Peter Stetson, was of so httle 
importance that my leaving the " Osceola " failed to 
cause the slightest ripple. 

The only person who had any remarks to make was 
my brother-in-law. When he learned that I had quit 
voluntarily, and was going " deep water," and before 
the mast at that, his disgust was boundless. We 
went to a regular sailors' boarding-house, and within 
a week were shipped as able seamen on board the 
medium clipper ship "Buena Vista," Captain Isaac 
Bramley of Bangor, Maine, for Callao and the 
Chinchas. 

I left a sum of money with Norah for the boy's 
keep. She told me, in answer to my promise to send 
more every chance I had, that I needn't mind; 
Rose's child should never lack for anything while 
Norah Kelly had two good hands to work with. I 
took the boy from her and gazed long and steadily 
into his black eyes, where I fancied I perceived the 
trace of a familiar expression. Norah was watching 
me. Shamefacedly I kissed the rosebud mouth and 
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gave him back. She applied the corner of her apron 
to her eyes and sobbed : " O Peter, Peter, she 'd have 
made a man of ye ! " 

I left the house, and went directly to the ceme- 
tery. What I did there is no man's business. The 
next day, after sundown, from the " Buena Vista's " 
main-to'gallant yard, I caught the last rays of the 
Highland lights as they dipped below the horizon 
astern, and I made a mental vow that I would never 
look on those lights again unless I could bring a 
fortune to Rose's boy — Rose's boy and mine. 

Once across "the gulf," the "Buena Vista's " fly- 
ing jibboom — ornamented with the tail of an over- 
confident shark — pointed steadily to southern seas. 
The voyage was a revelation to me. To stand on a 
course for weeks at a time without starting a hal- 
liards or touching a brace — except in the regular 
dog-watch sweat up — almost surpassed belief. I had 
heard tell of such things, but had regarded the tell- 
ing as a mere " fore-hatch yarn." She had a crew of 
sailors; not a barber or a policeman among them. 
Phil was the only man who might need to have an 
order explained to him, and this, the mate, a fine, gen- 
tlemanly young fellow, did with evident pleasure. I 
never heard a man cursed directly ; to be sure, there 
would be a little swearing in a general way, but 
not on the poop. When an officer felt inclined to 
emphasize an order from there, I observed that he 
always checked himself. The captain had his mfe 
and two children with him. 

I don't think there was a man struck during the 
whole passage. • It was terribly monotonous ! We 
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were allowed our regular watch below, and when it 
became necessary to call us out, they sent us below 
again as soon as possible. It was a strange sensation, 
to live in the forecastle again, take orders, and jump 
at the word of command. 

I had shipped under an assumed name, — Theodore 
Banks. I was in the starboard watch, and the first 
time the second mate had occasion to speak to me, he 
said quite civilly : '' Theodore, take this twine and 
overhaul all the gear on the main." I nearly fell off 
my perch. On my way aloft, memory reverted to 
that other time when Jack Connors sent me on a 
similar errand. 

The northeast trades which had set me to dream- 
ing failed us at last, and we entered the doldrums ; 
that heart-breaking zone where there is no rest for the 
wicked. When not scurrying aloft to take in the 
light kites for a passing squall, you are amusing 
yourselves by setting them. Between squalls you 
beguile the time with bracing the yards to every per- 
ceptible — ay or imaginary — catspaw. It's "Haul 
up the courses ! " and before the gear is fairly up, 
" Down main tack ! " Anything to catch a breath of 
air that will fan her along, and get her across the 
equator to where you know the southeast trades 
are merrily blowing. 

The day before we got the trades, we caught a big, 
shovel-nose shark. He was nearly fifteen feet long, and 
as villanous a looking critter as I ever saw. We had 
to put a tail-block on the backstay and reeve a whip to 
get him over the rail. He squirmed and kicked for 
nearly an hour, in spite of the fact that the men were 
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hammering him with handspikes. At length we got 
him quiet enough for the cook to rip him up in quest 
of the traditional tobacco-box and trouser-leg. But 
they were not there; he contained nothing but a few 
lean and hungry innards^ — a warning as to what 
would have been the fate of any unfortunate jack 
who should have fallen overboard while the gentle- 
man was hanging on our quarter. The " Doctor " 
cut a few choice (?) steaks for us, the carpenter took 
most of his skin for polishing purposes, the captain 
appropriated his back-bone for a cane, and so, having 
effectually tamed him, we dumped him overboard, and 
the sole incident of the voyage was over. 

The next day, to our great relief, a bank of clouds 
in the southern horizon proved to be the advance 
guard of the southeast trades, and we were soon 
skimming along six and eight knots on a taut bow- 
line to the southward. 

The " Southern Cross," " Coal-sacks," and " Magel- 
lan clouds," our nightly companions now, reminded 
me of my boyish ambition to be an astronomer. How 
gloriously I had missed it I Here I was, a common 
sailor, after all those years. " Ah, well ! " I tried to 
console myself with the thought that I might yet 
realize the alternative. While piracy is not, perhaps, 
as respectable as science, a man who would never 
be heard of as a scientist might make quite a noise in 
the world as a pirate. We passed without incident 
through the southeast Trades, and now began to 
head up for that great nautical bugaboo, " The Horn." 
The crew overhauled their thick clothes, patched 
them up, and replaced lost buttons. Sea boots were 
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tarred and greased, till they were as hard as a third 
mate's heart ; and the mate was respectfully petitioned 
for boiled oil to fettle up the " oilskins." We lost 
a couple of afternoon watches below, unbending the 
old rags of sails that had been good enough to fan 
about in the tropics with, and to blow away in the 
spiteful little squalls that are the only lively feature 
of the doldrums, and replacing them with the new, 
heavy canvas that would have to stand the continual 
fury of the Cape Horn blasts. 

A change was soon noticeable in the weather. It 
began to blow up nights. It was a common occur- 
rence to come on deck and find the royals and flying 
jib furled. The wind was unsteady, though mostly 
fair. I longed for a chance to ride the weather tops'! 
yard-arm, feel the cold rain driving under my up- 
blown oilskins, and to yell above the howling of the 
gale, " Haul out to leeward ! " Yes, my weather was 
coming. Her nose was pointed in the direction of 
everlasting gales. Captain Bramley was an old Cape 
Horner, and kept her well to the westward, " so as to 
dodge around this infernal comer the first chance I 
get," he said. The chance hung off. The wind 
headed us a bit, but he kept her on the starboard 
tack, and poked her away to the southward. 

The weather got worse daily. Gradually the sail 
came off her, until we got her down to close reefed 
tops'ls, main trys'l and fore-topmast stays'l. We were 
now in the latitude of the Horn. The wind, unob- 
structed in its circuit of the globe, roared with a 
steady and persistent fury such as I had never seen 
surpassed. It was bitterly cold, and, having just ex- 
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Derienced a trying-out process in the tropics, we were 
jusceptible to it. 

As we plunged toward the pole, the weather was 
v^aried by squalls. Every hour, as regularly as 
clockwork, a blinding white sheet of snow would 
drive over us almost horizontally. It would last ten 
or twenty minutes, and go flying away to leeward, 
leaving no trace of its passage. Aloft it blew away, 
and on deck the continual wash of breaking seas 
carried off everything not lashed and bolted fast. 

Still old Bramley hung to that southerly board. 

One morning at daylight, we discovered between 
squalls, that the whole southern horizon was bounded 
by an impenetrable mass of ice. All hands were 
called in a big hurry to wear ship. As I glanced 
over the weather rail at the seas that were running 
mountain high, I wondered if he would be able to 
wear her round. It was a risky job ! If he got her 
off before it, and she would n't come to, on the other 
tack, we were bound — provided she did n't founder 
right there — to run down the ice. But Captain 
Bramley had been round the Horn in the "Buena 
Vista " before, and knew what he could do with her. 

An extra hand was sent to assist the helmsman, 
while the rest tailed onto the braces. The captain 
watched those rolling liquid mountains with a critical 
eye. As soon as there was a possible chance, he 
shouted : — 

" Up with your helm ! Up with it, men, lively ! 
Square away main an* cro' jack yards ; easy there ; 
hang on to yer lee braces, — ye '11 have 'er aback ! " 

The instant she felt the weather helm, she tossed 
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her head like a frisky horse, and as we rounded in on 
the weather braces, she skipped away before it like 
wildfire. It was neatly done ; she never shipped a 
quart of water. But the worst was to come yet. We 
braced her sharp up on the other tack, got the trys'l 
and stays'l sheets aft, and all hands took to the 
rigging. 

She was now headed for the ice, and, as Phil said, 
*' taking mighty long steps towards it." The old man 
had lashed himself in the mizzen rigging. He would 
look anxiously astern at the big combers, which 
threatened to poop her in spite of the fearful gait 
at which she was running ahead of them, and then 
glance no less anxiously ahead, at the rapidly decreas- 
ing distance from the ice. It was a ticklish situation! 
He needed a light sea to bring her to on ; for at the 
rate that she was flying before it, if he rounded to 
and met one of those big fellows, she would plunge 
clear through it, and the weight of water might crush 
her deck, and sink her. And then there was the ice I 
There would soon be no time to choose ; there was n*t 
much now. 

At last he gave the order — more by signs than by 
words : " Down with your helm ! Down with it ! '* 
Every man squeezed the tar from the shroud he was 
hanging to, held his breath, and watched the helms- 
men. Theirs was the post of honor. They alone 
were on her deck, and would receive whatever seas 
came aboard. 

To heave a ship's wheel over when she is racing 
through it and griping, as the " Buena Vista " was, 
is no child's play. The fellow to starboard climbed 
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the spokes with his hands and feet, while his partner 
heaved towards him with all his strength. At first 
they were unable to move it. Suddenly it kicked — 
the man who was mounted on it was thrown off, and 
had he not been lashed, he would have been hurled 
across the deck. The other fellow managed to let go, 
or he would have been thrown over it, and very likely 
killed. Like a buzzsaw, it spun round. The old man 
was yelling and gesticulating at them to catch it. He 
might so well have ordered them to catch a shooting 
star. But they were good men, and as soon as it 
fetched up, they grabbed it like the thoroughbreds 
they were, and held it down. 

Now she was coming to with a vengeance ! Big as 
she was, she looked like a chip in a maelstrom. Now 
she was in the trough ; the critical moment had ar- 
rived. Had her speed been of that exact niceness 
that would enable her to bring her head up against 
wind and sea, and mount the latter ? One big fellow 
rolled across the weather rail burying her from sight. 
She nearly went over. Pray the cargo may not shift 
now ! As she rises slowly to the crest, staggering like 
a drunken man, and dripping like a half-drowned rat, 
all eyes are on the helmsmen. If the wheel has got 
away from them, we know our fate. No, they are 
dazed and weak, but they are still hanging on with a 
death grip ; but it is apparent that she will never 
come to, and she cannot survive many such strains as 
that. She has lost her way, and the helm has but 
little control of her ; a glance to leeward shows the 
huge wall of ice fearfully near. 

I was in the fore rigging. The f oretopmast stays'l 
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halliards were near my hand. I whipped out my 
knife and cut the rope. The sail ran down the stay 
until held by the sheet. Even that much canvas so 
far ahead, would, I knew, keep her off. If I could 
only get at that sheet. It was a despemte chance, 
but it was a chance. When she rolled the rail out of 
water, I slipped quickly down — expecting every 
moment that my nearly frozen fingers would miss 
their grip — and crawled along it like a cat. I scram- 
bled onto the forecastle, and wrapped arms and legs 
around the shank of the anchor just as she rolled me 
under. I thought she was gone. I was in the act 
of letting go, and striking out for daylight, when she 
rolled me out. I could hardly hang on as the water 
poured off the forecastle head in a perfect niagara. 
Once free, I floundered over to leeward, and, with 
one sweep of my knife, cut the sheet — so much for 
a sharp knife ! 

The sail wrapped itself about the stay, and I 
sprang to the friendly anchor-shank just in time to 
get my death grip on it before she rolled me under 
again. Cutting away the stays'l eased her head so 
that she finally staggered, stumbled, and blundered 
up to the wind. 

I became weakened by the repeated plungings into 
that icy bath, partially lost consciousness, and was 
swept off the forecastle down onto the main deck, 
where the mate found me washing about in the scup- 
pers. He had me carried below, and put into mv 
bunk. I soon revived, and hearing the men singijig 
out, I returned to the deck. /' 

They were shaking a reef out of the main tops'l, 
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for it was absolutely necessary to claw along the edge 
of that ice ; otherwise her drift would land her on it 
in short order. 

I now saw some sail-carrying that would have made 
even old Job Tasker blink. We worked all that day 
and night getting the muslin on her. Two fore tops'ls, 
a fores'l and a mains'l blew away. We bent others 
in their places, and, oh, my countrymen, what a job 
that was! We had to knock down the lazarette 
bulkhead, drag the sails out in the cabin, and reef 
them. Then we tied them up handy for bending, and 
lugged them out on deck, where they were instantly 
drenched. By the time we got them aloft they were 
frozen stiff, so that bending them was a pleasure (?). 
Oh, yes, the tall water fellows are " Nancys," are 
they not? 

Of course, she could n't make much headway, but 
wlien daylight showed the ice to be no nearer than 
before, we felt grateful, and hoped she would stand 
the abuse. Every time the pump sucked after an 
hourly jog of ten minutes, a load was removed from 
our minds. At ten o'clock in the forenoon, about 
everything having been done that we could do, Cap- 
tain Bramley asked the mate who it was that cut away 
the fore topmast stays'l the day before. The mate 
pointed me out to him. He beckoned me to come 
up on the poop and asked me who told me to do 
that. 

; " Common-sense, sir," I replied. He looked at me 
a moment, and then told me to go in the forward 
cabin and wait for him. I did so, and he soon joined 
me with a bottle and glass. As he handed me a big 
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half-tumbler of red rum, he said : " I have n't given 
a sailor a glass of grog in twenty years ; but a man 
with such good common-sense as you Ve got, ought 
to have it." 

I was wet through, and nearly perished with cold. 
I drank the fiery dose at a draught, and felt so 
chipper after it that I ventured to remark : " Excuse 
me, sir, but perhaps a drop of that would n't hurt the 
rest of the boys ; they 're wet and cold, and have been 
working hard all night." 

" That 's what I shipped 'em for," he replied, as he 
disappeared into the after cabin with the bottle. 

The next day the wind veered a couple of points 
to the southward, so that she could head course with 
a good full ; then, indeed, he made a diving-bell of 
her. Whole tops'ls, jib, and reefed spanker. Before 
she could half mount a sea, the wind would catch 
her, fill the big tops'ls, and drive her right through it. 
It was awful ! There was n't a dry stitch of clothes, 
nor a dry spot, aboard of her. She steered so hard 
that the wheel had to be relieved every hour; and 
though it was bitterly cold and two men were at the 
wheel continually, they would come from it sweating 
as though they had been rolling sugar hogsheads in 
the West Indies. Tlie rest of the watch were kept 
busy putting on chafing-gear, and rigging preventer 
braces and backstays. 

But tough as it was, we made no complaint. Every 
time the wheel was relieved we would ask, " Is sha 
headin' course, yet?" And on receiving an affirma- 
tive answer, we would add, " Good ! Let 'er go I " 
The favorable slant lasted, so that we were able to 
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clear the Horn without making another leg to the 
southward, which would have kept us for weeks 
washing about in that great marine free bath. One 
morning at eight bells, all hands froze on to the 
weather braces and checked the yards a couple of 
points. Then we knew that at last her jibboom end 
was pointed once more for fine weather; and glad 
enough we were. We hadn't had a bite of warm 
grub for nearly three weeks, and everybody was 
more or less covered with salt-water boils. The 
wind gradually drew abeam, and within forty-eight 
hours of the time when we took that first decisive 
pull at the weather braces, she had a fore topmast 
and lower stuns '1 on her. We were out of the lati- 
tude of horrors, and sailing in that grandest of all 
the oceans, well named "Pacific." 

Gentle breezes, blue skies, and bluer seas, were our 
portion now, as, for weeks, we enjoyed the most 
luxurious sailing to be found on the globe. Why, I 
wonder, was this magnificent ocean located here, 
where it is of so little use ; while the Atlantic, the 
crowded highway of the world, is such a stormy, dis- 
agreeable road? If it is true that "Westward the 
tide of empire takes its way," it may be that an 
all-wise Creator has destined this magnificent ocean 
for the use of the 'perfected race, when, ages hence, 
the centre of civilization and power shall be on 
these coasts. 

One can imagine that we are now serving 

an apprenticeship, the adverse conditions spurring 

us on to improve our methods. Later, when the 

race shall have entered into this noble inheritance, 
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the value of the magnificent ships resulting from 
their early struggles will be multiplied many-fold 
by the superior natural conditions ; so that the birds 
and fishes will barely exceed them in grace and 
speed. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Callao — "We quit the " Buena Vista " — Adventures in 
Callao — We take to the Road 

WE arrived without further adventure at our 
destination, — Callao, the seaport of Lima. 
It is the port of entry for the Chinchas, a small group 
of islands off that coast, containing, or which then 
contained, huge deposits of guano. The ships en- 
tered at Callao, then proceeded to the Chinchas, 
and when laden, returned to clear. 

Callao, though in itself an insignificant place, was 
then a well-known port. The guano trade being an 
impiense industry, the port was nearly always full of 
big ships of all nations. Now, it is almost unknown. 

Incidentally another industry grew up in the place, 
— namely, stealing sailors from the arriving and sell- 
ing them to the departing ships. The handling of 
the guano was such killing work that the sailors 
were always anxious to desert. Although they sac- 
rificed the wages earned on the outward-bound pas- 
sage, the higher rate which they obtained for the 
homeward-bound trip made that good. Then there 
was the run ashore, and the gratification of " getting 
to windward " of the old man. 

Phil and I had no intention of going to the Chinchas. 
It was not for that purpose that we had come around 
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the Horn. There were always plenty of boarding- 
house runners sailing and rowing about the harbor, 
and though they did not dare come very close to the 
ship, — being considered lawful game by captains and 
officers, — we managed to communicate with several 
of them, and to let them know that at eleven o'clock 
on a certain night we would be ready to leave. 

We had each made a canvas money-belt, into which 
we stowed our cash. As Phil had five hundred 
sovereigns, while I only had twelve double eagles, 
we divided the load equally. Hereafter we were to 
share everything alike. It was a heavy load, but, as 
Phil said, "handy to have." We fastened the belts 
about our bodies, next to our skins, and made up two 
compact bags of clothes ; taking also my charts, sail- 
ing directions, nautical almanac, and quadrant. The 
eventful night having arrived, we waited for the hour 
with some misgivings ; for the moon was nearly full, 
the sky as clear as a bell, and the carpenter and 
second mate were on watch to prevent desertions. 

We turned in with the rest, and waited for them 
to get to sleep. The bell was struck every half-hour; 
not only aboard the "Buena Vista," but on all the 
other ships as well. I never saw such long half- 
hours. Sometimes I was sure that the watch had 
gone to sleep. Then, away somewhere to windward, 
would come the faint tone of a bell, to be taken up 
and repeated from ship to ship until they had all 
struck it; and then — another interminable spell of 
silence, broken only by the occasional stealthy sham- 
bling of the watch past the door. Five bells I — half- 
past ten. I lay still a few minutes, listening. It 
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was time to be going, for there would probably be a 
scrimmage before we got away. My bunk-boards 
creaked horribly, but it takes more than creaking 
bunk-boards to awaken tired sailors. I slipped 
quietly through the door and waited for Phil. He 
followed me at once, and I told him to take the 
clothes-bags to the forecastle head, dive overboard 
if he heard a row, get into the boat and stand by to 
pick me up. 

Phil was inclined to argue, but I told him to go 
along, or I would return to my bunk and give the 
whole thing up. That settled him, and he sneaked 
away in the shadows. I slipped off my trousers, 
shoes, and hat, and laying them where I could grab 
them in a hurry, I walked boldly out into the moon- 
light; lifting a belaying-pin from the fore fife-rail as 
I passed. I walked to the mil in a leisurely manner, 
leaned over it, and looked about. The second mate 
and carpenter were sitting on a water cask in the 
waist, yarning. The greaser slid off the cask, 
and slouched along toward me. I started as if to 
return to the forecastle, remarking that it was a tine 
night. 

'* Yes, the night's all right," said he, suspiciously, 
and then, as I passed tlie door: "Here, where you 
goin' ? Go back in the fo'c's'le ! " 

I answered that I was only going to speak to the 
carpenter, and, turning as if to obey, I whipped out 
the pin and gave him a lick over the head, tripping 
him at the same time. He dropped like a log. 

I jumped over him, sung out in a stage whisper, 
"Go it, Phil I" and made a dive for my clothes. I 
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saw Phil disappear over the bow, but before I could 
reach my clothes, the Swedish carpenter, yelling 
murder, was on my back bearing me down, and try- 
ing to jam the muzzle of an old-fashioned horse- 
pistol into my ear. At the risk of losing my support 
and capsizing, I grabbed his wrist and disconcerted 
his aim, just in the nick of time. The old blunder- 
buss went off with a roar like a cannon, the blaze 
tearing a path through my Cape Horn whisker. The 
ball grazed the end of my nose and buried itself in 
the deck, not a foot away. The big Swede was firmly 
seated on my back, and I was stunned and blinded 
by the flash and roar of his ordnance. 

I gave his hand a desperate jerk, raising my hind 
quarters at the same time ; he pitched over my head 
and came down on his back like a bag of sand. I 
snatched the pistol and gave him three or four good 
licks with it. Dazed and blinded, I t||fed io discover 
the way forward. All hands, aroused Iby the shot, 
came pouring out on deck. The second mate had 
regained his feet, and was leading the charge, shout- 
ing : " Kill 'im ! Kill Urn ! He 's killed Chips I " 

The crew, though taking no part in the meleCj 
obstructed my way to the head. Things were 
becoming nice and lively I The second mate was 
closing in, and the other, officers were right behind 
him. There was no time to get my clothes, no time 
to mount the forecastle head, no time for anything. 
So, swinging the old horse-pistol round my head, I 
sung out to the greaser: "Here 's a present for you. 
Beans ! " and threw it with all my might. It hit 
him fairly in the bread basket. Th^ old thing was 
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nearly as heavy as a musket, and it doubled him up 
like a jackknife. He fell directly in the path of 
my advancing enemies, the foremost of whom sprawled 
on top of him as I leaped to the rail shouting : " This 
way, Phil ! Hurrah for the ' Osceola ! ' " 

I jumped feet foremost. I was pretty well winded, 
the ship was high out of water, and the weight of 
my money-belt carried me down like a deep-sea lead. 
I struck out desperately, but I rose so slowly that I 
was nearly spent when my head popped out. I took 
a long, deep breath, which restored me like wine. 
The boat was fifty feet away, and there was a row 
going on in her. When the two man-stealei*s who 
composed her crew heard the carpenter's shot, they 
wanted to pull for the shore right away. No one 
could blame them much, for they were lawful game 
and always in season. But Phil Marly was one of 
those time blue Britons who would never desert a 
shipmate in distress. He quickly jammed one of 
them under the thwarts, and threatened the other 
with all sorts of horrible deaths unless he obeyed 
orders. 

At this critical moment I hailed the boat. "All 
right, me hearty," answered Phil; "I '11 be with ye 
in a minute." I was also answered by a fusillade of 
bullets from the ship; some aimed at me, others at 
the boat. One struck the water close under my nose 
just as I was taking a long breath. My lungs partly 
filled with water, and down I went again. I was 
stiiking out in a spasmodic and perfunctory manner, 
more from instinct than reason, when I heard Phil 
say: "Here he is, right alongside; lend a hand, 
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quick, and get liim aboard before they sink the 
bloody boat." 

I was hauled in over the stem to the tune of guns 
firing, men shouting and cursing, and bullets and 
other missiles splashing in the water all about. In 
his determination to save me, Phil had pulled right 
in alongside the ship. A marlinespike thrown by 
some kind friend, hit the head of the fellow under 
the thwarts, glanced off, and went through the bottom 
of the boat, making a large, jagged hole. The fellow 
acknowledged the compliment with a yell, which 
attracted Phil's attention. A few kicks and a little 
timely advice induced him to come out and take an 
oar. I was sufficiently recovered to bail, and to 
partly stop the leak. The noise had alarmed the 
other ships, and as they "were all interested, we dis- 
covered half a dozen boats in chase as soon as we got 
clear of the ''Buena Vista." But the sailors' hearts 
were not in their work, and our fellows' were, 
so we had little difficulty in holding the weather 
gauge. 

A few brought guns along and blazed away at us, 
but they only wasted their ammunition ; and before 
we reached the mole, the last of our pursuers hauled 
his wind, allowing us to land in peace. The native 
police must have heard the fusillade, but they were 
more interested in the home industrj'- than in assist- 
ing the despised "Gringoes." 

We were escorted at once to the boarding-house, a 
dmgy ranch, presided over by the most diabolical- 
looking Greek I ever saw. He made a great show 
of taking our names and pedigrees "for the police," 
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as he assured us, though I should have thought they 
would be the last persons with whom he would care 
to have dealings. As new arrivals, we were objects 
of interest to the crowd. Added to that, my personal 
appearance, clad only in underclothes, and with the 
tip of my nose shot off, so worked upon their sympa- 
thies that they proceeded to fill us up with "pisco; " 
an innocent-looking, but very treacherous, white rum. 
Having clothed myself, and accepted several treats, 
I felt quite gay ; so when Phil proposed that we take 
a walk and see the town, I agreed at once. 

In those days Callao was " wide open " day and 
night. We travelled about sailor town for awhile, 
ogling the fair Peruvian senoritas, whose winning 
ways were enough to captivate much harder-hearted 
fellows than we, who had not seen a woman for four 
months, and such bewitching beauties as they, never. 

Our money was safely sewn up in our l)elts, and 
we said it should stay there. As we strolled along, 
enjoying the sights and the liberty after our long 
hard passage, we came to a place where a faro game 
was running almost in the open street. This appealed 
to Phil's British sporting blood, and nothing would 
do but he must have a hack at it. I tried to dissuade 
him, telling him nobody but a fool would play a man 
at his own game; but after watching them awhile, 
he said the "bloomin' dagoes" didn't linderskind it 
a little bit, and he knew he could bust their bank 
before daylight. Seeing he was determined, and 
remembering that the bulk of our money Ix^longed to 
him anyway, I finally gave in. We went to an out- 
of-the-way place, and ripped open our money belts 
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in such a manner that, by reaching inside our shirts, 
we could get at their contents. 

I suggested that if we were going into that busi- 
ness we had better arm ourselves. Phil demurred ; 
he said he wasn't going to kill anybody, and didn't 
believe in carrying arms, anyway. I insisted, how- 
ever, that we would not be safe in such a crowd 
unless we were able to protect ourselves. He agreed, 
finally, and we bought a pair of big Colt's revolvers, 
a couple of boxes of cartridges and caps, and a fine, 
long dirk, each. With these concealed, in addition 
to our money, we were pretty well loaded down ; but 
I felt that now we could give a good account of our- 
selves in case the dagoes took a notion to be funny. 

We returned to the gambling-place, it being agreed 
that, as I was green, I should only play at Phil's 
suggestion. Either the bloomin' dagoes knew more 
about the game than Phil gave them credit for, or 
luck was against him. At any rate, he dropped his 
good gold sovereigns with a regularity that must have 
been very encouraging to the banker. I got no tips 
to play, and on remonstrating with him, he assured 
me that he was only "feeling of them," and would 
show them a trick directly that would open their 
eyes. In anticipation of the surprise party the bank 
was to get, we fired in a couple more piscoes, and 
Phil returned to his game; while I, having become 
tired of watching, strolled out to find more congenial 
amusement, promising to return shortly, and hoping 
to find him enjoying better luck. To which he 
replied, laughing, that I needn't worry about Am; 
he could take care of himself. 
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I loafed along the calle^ taking in the strange 
sights, until I came to a quarter that was given up 
entirely to dance-halls. Music always had a great 
attraction for me, so I dropped in at the first one I 
came to. I stood just inside the door watching the 
gay throng as they whirled about the room in Jack's 
favorite dance, "the hopsy waltzy." Presently a 
pert little damsel dropped down alongside of me, and 
taking my hand in both of her soft, brown palms, 
said: "I say, lookee here, you likee me?" The 
question was asked in such a bewitching tone, and 
accompanied by such an arch glance of her lustrous 
black eyes, that I surrendered at once. "Yes," said 
I, "you '11 do." 

" You treatee me ? " continued my charmer. 

" Certainly, " I replied ; " what will you have, my 
dear? " I was delighted to find, as I supposed, a lady 
who could "talk United States; " though I soon dis- 
covered that her entire vocabulary consisted of the 
two sentences with which she had opened hostilities. 
We seated ourselves at one of the numerous tables 
placed along the walls, and for the next few minutes 
I was absorbed in observing " the heaven that lies in 
woman's eyes." 

I had looked upon the pisco when it was white so 
often that I became an easy prey to the wiles of the 
siren. It was some little time before I noticed that 
she had drawn around us a crowd of dry hangers-on, 
who were enjoying themselves at my expense. When 
I became aware of it I objected, strenuously. But 
she put her arm around my neck and coaxed me in 
her pretty Spanish way, keeping those liquid black 
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eyes fixed upon mine until I was ashamed of my 
boorishness. I was trying to tell her it was all right, 
and that I had only been joking, her friends were 
mine, and such like twaddle, when I felt a small 
hand inside my shirt, feeling carefully around. She 
had seen that I reached in there for money, and was 
prospecting through a slit she had deftly cut in it 
behind with one hand, while she caressed me with 
the other. 

Without taking my eyes from hers, I seized the 
roving little hand in a firm grip. She flushed hotly. 
"Ah, Gringo carrajo! " she shrieked as she struggled 
to free herself. Keeping a sharp lookout on her 
friends, I rose to my feet, upsetting the table in 
doing so. At the same moment there was a disturb- 
ance in the corner diametrically opposite to mine. 
A big German sailor, bleeding profusely from a cut 
across the face, loomed above the surrounding heads 
for a moment, then stooped out of sight, and reap- 
peared holding a woman by the ankles. She was 
screaming horribly, but Hans paid no attention to 
that; he swung her around his head and used her as 
a flail on those sitting near him. In an incredibly 
short time he had a clear space to himself; then I 
saw that he was standing on a table. 

He was wild with rage. He swung the now silent 
woman in great circles about his head, once — twice 
— three times. Then he let her go. She came 
directly at me, whirling round and round as when a 
boy flings a stick far out into a pond. To escape the 
impending blow, I released my would-be-robber's 
hand, and dodged. As everybody else in the line of 
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trajectory did the same, her flight continued straight 
for the bar. A crash of glass and a howl from the 
presiding genius of that sanctuary, told us she had 
fulfilled her mission. 

The uproar caused bj" sailors, women, and the 
native hangers-on, joining in a screeching, howling 
demonstration in the direction of the wounded 
German, convinced me that it was a first-rate place 
to get away from. I made a break for the door, but 
found it blocked by a struggling mass of humanity. 
I started in to open up a swath through them, and 
was directly confronted by an irate English sailor 
who was working as industriously to get in as I was 
to get out. Seeing how anxious I was to escape, he 
assumed me to be the party he was seeking. 

"'Old 'ard there, me Yankee buck! " he shouted. 
"I '11 teach ye to man-'andle my gal in that manner, 
ye swine ! " 

He made an overhanded lick at me, but failed to 
land. He was blocking the only means of exit, and 
the sounds in my rear indicated that the row was 
becoming serious ; so I resolved on heroic measures. 
I whipped out one of my big colts, fired a shot over 
his shoulder at short range to daze him, and revers- 
ing it, dealt him a stunning blow with the butt. That 
staggered him, and one more tumbled him over, 
opening a way of which I was not slow to take 
advantage. 

On arriving in the open air I heard Phil shouting, — 

"Hey, Pete! Oh, Pete! Where are ye, Pete?" 
I ran round a couple of squares to throw off any 
possible pursuers, and came out where he was stand- 
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iiig in front of the faro den, roaring like a lost 
calf. 

"What's the matter with you?" I asked. "Do 

you think I want to be introduced to all the cut- 
throats in this infernal town by name? " 

Disregarding my question, he stated that he had 
lost his last sovereign at the gaming-table. "But," 
he added hastily, "my system 's all right; all I need 
is a little more money to back it up. I 've got 'em 
just where I want 'em now; they think I'm their 
meat, but I '11 soon have 'em on the hip." 

"Oh, yes," said I, "you'll have 'em on the hip; 
there 's no doubt about that. I 've heard just such 
yarns before. How is it you did n't get them on the 
hip before you lost all your money? " 

"Oh, now, look here, Pete, ol' man, I ain't got 
time to explain it all out; you would n't understand, 
anyway. Lemme have a hundred yaller boys, an' 
I '11 bust that bank so clean they won't be able to do 
business again for six months." 

I refused plumply, and said some rather mean 
things to him. He looked at me more in sorrow 
than in anger, and said he did n't think I would say 
such things to him, after all we had been through 
together. That reminded me of the gallant manner 
in which he had stuck to me only a few hours before 
when leaving the ship, though he never mentioned 
it, for Phil Marly was not that kind of a man. The 
affair ended, as I knew it would, in my giving up 
nearly the whole contents of my belt for him to 
exploit his beautiful system with. But I stipulated 
that, in case the impossible did happen, and they 
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cleaned him out again, he should assist me in operat- 
ing a system I had invented, and in which I had 
unbounded faith. He agreed readily — as he would 
have done to anything — and returned to the game. 

In less than an hour he was in the condition he 
had so confidently predicted for the bank — busted. 
We retired to the street, and I unfolded my system. 
It did not meet his approval ; but I reminded him of 
his promise, so, under protest, he agreed to help 
carry it out. Having arranged all the details, we 
again entered the place. I observed that the banker 
swept the winnings into a small iron box standing on 
a shelf at his side. Its top was flush with the table. 
Every time he snapped it shut a slight click indi- 
cated that it closed with a spring lock. A leather 
handle on the lid projected temptingly above the 
table. I was satisfied that if I once got a grip on 
that handle it would be my box. 

There was a big, swarthy villain among the players, 
who, I decided, was a member of the firm, and to be 
reckoned with in my proposed raid on the strong- 
box. Phil having taken up a position near the door 
to keep a clear gangway, I boldly laid down a twenty- 
dollar gold-piece. It immediately followed where so 
many had gone before. I played another and another ; 
but when the fourth disappeared in the same monot- 
onous manner, I kicked, and swore that I had won. 
The banker, who either could not or would not speak 
English, expostulated and explained in Spanish. I 
told him I didn't understand his lingo, but that I 
understood his game, and it wouldn't work with 
me ; I would not submit to being robbed. 
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The dark fellow came from the other side of the 
room and explained politely, and in very good Eng- 
lish, how it was that I had lost. I gruffly asked 
him what business he had interfering with my play. 

"None at all, senor. Pardon me if I interfere," 
said he, deprecatingly, " but the senor does not speak 
Castellano and I thought to do him a favor." 

" Oh, that 's all right," I replied, "and as one good 
turn deserves another, here 's at you, you infernal 
land-shark! " I gave him a swinging upper cut with 
my right under the jaw, that lifted him clear off his 
feet and sent him sprawling. I shouted the signal, 
" Osceola," to Phil, and made a grab for the cash-box 
with my left. The banker was no greenhorn; he 
saw and understood my game. He snatched the box 
out of my reach with his left hand, at the same time 
pinning mine to the table with a short, broad dirk. 
It passed through the fleshy part of my thumb and 
stuck solidly in the wood. I saw him reach under 
the table — evidently for his pistol ; tin^e was precious, 
and I was fast. I pulled the knife otit of my hand 
and threw it at him. I gave it a jerky flip, as boys 
do when plajdng "mumble peg." There was a 
crash of glass as Phil smashed the chandelier. The 
banker's immaculate shirt-bosom turned crimson, he 
threw up his arms, and fell over backward. 

Pistols began to crack, and the air was full of yells 
and curses. I heard the box fall and made a dive 
under the table for it. I just touched it with my 
fingers when it was snatched out of my reach and I 
received a discouraging kick square in the face from 
a heavy boot. As I backed out, I heard Phil calling 
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to me to come out for God's sake before I got killed. 
Deeming the box now hopelessly lost, I fought my 
way out, being careful not to speak and so betray 
myself to the natives. 

Signs of approaching daylight were visible in the 
eastern sky. The police, if there were any, should 
soon make their appearance ; so we slunk off through 
the back streets to our boarding-house. My hand 
was bleeding and was quite painful. There was also 
a large, bare spot on my cheek-bone. Phil had not 
escaped entirely. A pistol bullet had creased his 
right shoulder, making a painful though not danger- 
ous wound ; and some thoughtful person had kindly 
belted him over .the head with a chair, producing 
quite a severe laceration of the scalp. 

We were a bedraggled pair when we arrived at 
the boarding-house, and tumbled "all standing" into 
a couple of bunks, which, in that benighted country, 
do duty for beds. For a half-hour or so we indulged 
in mutual sarcasms on the night's adventures, where- 
by we had lost almost all the money we had so care- 
fully brought round the Horn, and got ourselves 
thoroughly well licked into the bargain; but as 
neither of our "systems" had developed any very 
alarming superiority over the other, neither had 
much to crow about. 

We had barely dropped asleep, when the runner 
came into the bunk-room, and after looking over its 
sleeping occupants, he roused us up and asked, — 

"Hey, was you fellers down to Yaller Jake's last 
night? " Then catching sight of my battered visage 
he added: "Aha, I thought so! Say, young feller, 
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you want to get out of town mighty lively ; do you 
hear?" 

" Why ? " asked Phil ; " what 's up ? " 

" Enough 's up. There was the devil's own row 
down to Jake's last night. Jake was stabbed to the 
heart with his own dirk, an' his heeler, Portugee 
Joe, says it was a Gringo sailor, with one side of his 
whiskers an' the end of his nose shot off, that done it. 
'T ain't none o' my business, but if I was you I 'd 
take that mug out o' town a few days; this place 
ain't very healthy for you. You needn't be gone 
more'n a couple o' weeks, an' when you come back 
don't forget who it was that brought ye ashore. 
'T wouldn't be a bad plan for ye to shave 'fore ye 
go, either." 

By the glaring light of day we were not pretty. 
My face would have been entirely out of the running 
in a beauty contest. Added to that, I had torn a 
sleeve out of my shirt to tie up my wounded hand, 
and during my short sleep the blood from it had more 
or less decorated the rest of my person. There was 
an unsightly scab where the skin had been kicked 
off my cheek, and both eyes were discolored from the 
same cause. Phil's scalp wound had assisted in 
properly disguising him by the same means, and the 
crease in his shoulder had variegated the appearance 
of his clothes where the dust and dirt had failed to 
suffice. My face was too sore to shave, but I bor- 
rowed a pair of scissors and clipped myself tolerably 
close, thereby adding an air of distinction to my 
other charms. 

Having decided not to return to Callao, we de- 
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manded our clothes. The boardiiig-master declined 
to give them up. "For," said he, "I must git some- 
thin' out of it. Do ye s'pose I keep runners to go 
out in the bay an' git themselves half killed, an' git 
my boat shot full of holes, just to accommodate you 
gentlemen? Oh, no, I 'm not in Callao for that 
purpose." 

"How much do we owe you? " I asked. 

" Why ? " he asked, in surprise, " have ye got any 
money?" 

"Well, yes; not much, just a few dollars that I 
brought from New York with me." 

"Well, if I shipped ye I 'd get fifty dollars apiece 
for ye; but then I 'd have to keep ye in grub an' 
rum for a couple o' weeks, an' maybe pay your fines 
two or three times, for you Yanks are always gittin' 
yourselves locked up. How much ye got?" 

I pulled out four gold eagles ; all the money I had 
left. He said that would do, and he would give us 
a guide to take us out of town clear of the police, and 
some grub to take with us. To lighten our loads, we 
threw out everything from our bags but absolutely 
necessary clothing. The charts, sailing directions 
and quadrant that I had so carefully brought ashore, 
we left with our money in Callao. 

"Which way do ye think of goin' from here, 
boys?" he asked, with an air of pretended interest 
in our welfare. We told him we had no idea, being 
perfect strangers in the country. He advised us to 
go south, saying we would be more apt to get a ship 
in some of the southern ports. We thanked him, and 
said we would do so, at the same time resolving to 
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go north as soon as we got rid of his guide ; for we 
argued that man-stealing being his business, he would 
not hesitate to put the police on our tracks if there 
was a dollar to be made by it. 

He called a native boy and gave him instructions 
to pilot us out of town. We bade him good-bye, 
drained a glass of pisco, shouldered our dunnage, 
and shook the dust of inhospitable Callao from our 
feet. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

We meet a Samaritan — Donkeys — Castaway in the 
Mountain — We subsist on the Flesh of our Com- 
rade — The Blue Pacific — The old ** Tornalero " — 
Piracy 

WE decided to strike back into the interior for 
at least two days, giving Lima a wide berth. 
After that — well, time enough to bid a certain gen- 
tleman good-morning when you meet him is a good 
old adage. Our guide led us by devious ways out of 
town, and having started us on the road, bade us 
" Buenas dias " and took the back track. We plodded 
along in silence and dust for awhile, each, no doubt, 
ruminating on the unsatisfactory result of our night's 
adventure. 

We stopped at a small stream and bathed our 
wounds, which were becoming swollen and painful. 
As I sopped the lukewarm water on my sore hand, 
I said to Phil, who was doing the same to his shoulder 
and head alternately, — 

" Do you remember what it was that induced us to 
come to this part of the world ? " 

"Why, yes, certainly." 

"Well, we've hit it first-rate, have n't we? Don't 
we look a good deal like Oriental Nabobs now ? To 
say nothing of how Naboby we feel. It 's easy to see 
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that the natives of this sunny land regard us as 
kings, if not as gods. You ought to have seen the 
unselfish devotion with which a dark-eyed belle felt 
for my wad last night. I hardly know how the 
natives could have shown more appreciation of us 
than they did. Between us we have been robbed, 
shot, stabbed, and kicked, and are now fugitives from 
justice." 

" Oh, well, I know we 've had a little hard luck 
for a starter, but you mustn't mind that. That 's a 
good sign ; shows that all our good luck is in pros- 
pect. Anyway we 're not so badly off as it is. Here 
we are, in a comparatively new country, where there 
are no poor laws to prevent us travelling on the 
queen's highway as long as it suits us. No man is our 
master; we can go where we please without being 
asked impertinent questions by important village 
magistrates. We are free, and that in itself is a big 
thing, Pete. How many nations have shed oceans 
of blood and millions of treasure in the vain attempt 
to acquire the condition in which we now revel! 
Besides, we are tourists. Here is a magnificent 
country spread out before us inviting us to investi- 
gate its beauties. Many wealthy people in England, 
who are bound to the rack of business year in and 
year out, whose whole lives are spent between parallel 
walls of dingy brick and mortar, would give all they 
possess for our advantages, — even if it was only for 
the chance to go botanizing. Oh, say, Pete, do you 
know anything about that banker getting stabbed 
last night?" 

"Not a thing, Phil." And I glanced sideways at 
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him just in time to catch him doing the same to me. 
"That reminds me that we 'd better be moving, we 're 
not very far from town yet," I added uneasily. 

Painfully we resumed our "botanizing." The sun 
was hot, the road dusty, our wounds painful, and I, 
for one, was heartily disgusted. It was for this glo- 
rious life of freedom that I had quit the " Osceola " ! 
My hand was swollen to nearly twice its normal size, 
and I began to fear lockjaw or gangrene. While 
Phil, with the dogged obstinacy of a true Briton, 
forebore to complain, I knew that he suffered equally 
with myself. We finally agreed that we would stop 
at the first house and ask for assistance. But there 
were no houses. Wearily we trudged along until 
night came on. Fortunately, the weather was such 
that it was no hardship to sleep out. Tired and sore, 
we betook ourselves to the partial shelter of a clump 
of bushes, and passed a very uncomfortable night. 

In the morning we breakfasted on the remainder 
of the provisions we had brought with us, and 
doggedly resumed our travels. 

Late in the afternoon we met a train of donkeys 
laden with farm produce — mostly sweet potatoes and 
watermelons. They were in charge of a little native 
man, barely five feet high and nearly as wide. Being 
the first human being we had seen for a long time, 
we were inclined to seek his assistance for our 
wounds, hoping he might know of some homely 
remedy. Still, we feared that he might meet the 
police and put them on our track, for we knew that 
wounded Gringoes were not so plentiful in that neigh- 
borhood as to pass unnoticed. 
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He bowed and smiled politely as we approached, 
showing his white teeth, and seeming greatly pleased. 
When he saw my hand he was much concerned. All 
I could understand of what he said was "Malo, 
malo," which I knew meant, "Bad, bad." 

"Yes," said I, "it is bad enough. Can you do 
anything for it?" 

An intelligent light broke over his little dark 
countenance. He stopped his donkeys, jabbered 
something to us with marvellous rapidity, and ran off 
in the bushes. He was gone nearly half an hour. 
When he returned he had a handful of dark green 
leaves, and was chewing vigorously. He handed 
some of them to each of us, making motions for us 
to chew them also. We found them bitter, but by 
no means unpleasant. When thoroughly masticated, 
he applied them to our wounds, binding them on with 
pieces of his own handkerchief, which he tore into 
strips for the purpose, all the time keeping up an 
endless clatter of talk. 

The result was magical. The pain ceased almost 
at once, and by the next morning the swelling had 
entirely disappeared, the wounds looked clean and 
wholesome, and healed in short order; giving us no 
trouble at all after that first dressing. 

He gave us what remained of the leaves, and we 
understood from his actions that we were to renew 
the application — sometime. We turned our pockets 
inside out to show that we had no money, but his 
actions were an eloquent denial of any indebtedness 
on our part, and expressed extreme gratification that 
it had been in his power to assist us. He was a 
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"Cholo," the half -Indian race that is held in supreme 
contempt by the descendants of the Dons. But 
Phil enthusiastically declared that a more perfect 
gentleman could not be found on Regent Street. 

The relief from pain enabled us to take a more 
cheerful view of life, and we proceeded now with as 
light hearts as though we had not a care in the 
world. That night we shared the exceedingly lively 
sheepskin shakedowns in a native shepherd's stone 
hut. We breakfasted on "charrqui," — imported 
jerked beef, — about as edible and nutritious as old 
harness, and " tortillas ; " for which the family seemed 
to feel amply repaid by our expressions of gratitude. 
Once more we took to the road, the good woman 
giving each of us a hearty lunch to take along. 

The country was becoming more diversified. The 
Andes, which before had appeared a hazy unreality, 
now loomed directly in our path. We agreed that 
we had gone far enough into the interior and would 
take the first road we found leading to the north- 
ward. As we proceeded, the country became a suc- 
cession of hills. The road was a mere donkey path, 
in many places barely passable for human beings. I 
remarked to Phil that I wished we had a few of 
those yellow boys we had fooled away in Callao ; we 
might then buy a couple of donkeys and save our 
OAvn legs. 

"That's so," he replied; "but if we hadn't lost 
them, and some other things hadn't happened in 
consequence, we would n't be here. Not being here, 
we wouldn't need any donkeys; and so there you 
are. All of which goes to prove that our money 
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never was destined to be used for any such ignoble 
purpose." 

"No," said I, "it would have been a shame to use 
it for such a purpose." 

"Now, Peter, don't kick. I never saw such a 
fellow to find fault. The fact that we have no 
money needn't deprive us of the luxury of donkeys. 
We brought money enough — lots more than enough 
— to this country to provide us with all the luxuries 
we shall need during our short stay. If the govern- 
ment is so remiss as to allow gamblers and blacklegs 
to rob unsuspecting foreigners on their arrival, it is 
only fair that the country should be held responsible. 
No man can deny that we are justified in reimbursing 
ourselves. Circumstances not necessary to mention 
having caused us to avoid the capital, we are not at 
present in a position to prefer our claims to the presi- 
dent, or to levy on the national treasury. Therefore 
we must do the best we can under the circumstances. 
Peru, in this instance, is represented by such natives 
as we happen to meet. We need donkeys, therefore 
I propose that we get donkeys." 

"Very good indeed," said T, "as far as the argu- 
ment goes; but we haven't seen a donkey in twenty- 
four hours, so how are you going to carry it out?" 

We had just arrived at the top of a small hill, 
Phil a few paces in advance. As I asked the ques- 
tion he stopped, pointed ahead, and said: "Behold! 
The devil takes care of his own." I looked, and 
saw, toiling up the opposite slope, a train of twelve or 
fifteen loaded donkeys, convoyed by a perfect dupli- 
cate of our friend, the primitive doctor. 
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Beisg warm and tired from climbing the inter- 
minable hills, we sat down on our clothes-bags and 
waited for them. The little Cholo was eveiy bit as 
polite and breezy as his predecessor. We bade him 
"Buenas dias," and he responded cordially. As he 
passed with the head of his cavalcade around the 
point of rocks, Phil said: "Now well cut out the 
last two and skip." 

"It seems a shame," said I, "to rob the poor devil. 
. He never did us any harm." 

Phil gave me a severe glance. " Do you want one 
of these donks or not? " he asked shortly. 

"Why, ye-e-s, I 'd like one well enough." 
' "Well, then, instead of thinking how little harm 
that Cholo has done us, remember Yaller Jake and 
r-r-r-evenge ! I '11 take this one." Suiting the action 
to the word, he cut the lariat of the last donkey and 
threw a leg over him. Not wishing to be left behind, 
I performed the same kind office for the next one. 
But right here we encountered a snag. Whether 
they struck against the increase in their burdens, or, 
having been accustomed to follow a leader all their 
lives, they were lost without, or from natural cus- 
sedness, — they positively declined to go our way. 

They stubbornly tried to return to their comrades ; 
the most we could do was to get them to sidle off, 
crab fashion, and nearly crush our legs against the 
rocks. When we kicked them and yanked on the 
lariat, they would shake their heads, flapping their 
long ears in defiant protest. 

The fleet having rounded the point, the admiral 
must have cast an apprehensive backward glance at 
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his charges, and discovered that the Gringo picaroons 
had cut a couple of them out; for back he came, 
ripping and swearing at a great rate, and brandishing 
a machete half as long as himself. When he saw us 
mounted on his lost darlings his fury increased, if 
possible, and, with a desperate courage worthy of his 
mixed blood, he headed directly for me, as being the 
nearest. 

I pulled my gun, and told him in good plain United 
States that if he didn't return to the head of his 
family I 'd make buzzard meat of him. But he 
had no sense, or, perhaps, like many small people, 
he trusted to his size to save him from the conse- 
quence of his actions. At any rate, he made a vicious 
slash at me with his old hay-knife, which I barely 
dodged. My Arabian, however, was not so fortu- 
nate; he lost one of his magnificent ears; the Don 
sliced it off as if it had been a mullen stalk. This 
undeserved attack on the noble animal aroused my 
ire as no amount of personal abuse could have done. 
I gave the little miscreant a kick in the wrist of his 
sword arm that sent his Toledo blade clattering over 
the stones ten feet away. Before he could recover 
it I stepped ashore, told Phil to hold my charger, 
and, seizing Don Furioso by the scruff of the neck, I 
marched him before me — lifting him occasionally by 
an application of my knee to his anatomy — to the head 
of his command, where I left him alternately cursmg 
the Gringo ladrones, calling on the saints for ven- 
geance, and shaking his fist in impotent rage. 

Having relieved ourselves of the presence of the 
irascible Cholo, we moored our unwilling steeds, and 
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refreshed ourselves with the contents of their ham- 
pers. The watermelons and fruit we found delicious ; 
but not deeming it advisable to tarry' long enough 
to cook any of the charrqui, green com, and sweet 
potatoes, we loaded as much as we thought they 
could carry in addition to ourselves, and, at Phil's 
suggestion, who had had experience with similar 
craft on " ' Ampstead 'Eath, " we gathered a few thistle- 
heads. By inserting these under the donkey's tails, 
we succeeded in persuading them to go ; though their 
progress was somewhat spasmodic, rather erratic, 
and far from satisfactory. But it is well known that 
persistent kindness will conquer tlie most obstinate 
brute; and so it was with our donkeys; they per- 
ceived at last that our intentions were perfectly 
honorable, and that their resistance was futile; so 
they surrendered with the best possible grace. My 
fellow kept shaking his head and spattering the blood 
from the stump of his ear in my face ; so I sought 
in my clothes-bag for the remainder of the healing 
leaves, which T had fortunately kept for just such 
an emergency, and chewed him a poultice. Never 
having been accustomed to such delicate attentions, 
he misunderstood my motives ; so I had considerable 
difficulty in applying the remedy. I succeeded at 
length, however, in binding it on, and then, indeed, 
he presented a truly Hibernian appearance. But it 
was evident that he experienced immediate relief, 
for he made no more fuss, and within three days his 
wound was entirely healed. 

Failing to find a road leading to the north, and 
considering it undesirable to remain on the highway, 
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we struck boldly in among the mountains. This 
was not so much of a hardship now that we had the 
donkeys, for no road was too difficult for them. For 
three days we enjoyed the novelty of floundering 
through those trackless foot-hills. We steered a 
northerly course by the sun, travelled from daylight 
until such time as our animals refused to go farther, 
and then camped. Some days, if the road was com- 
paratively easy, they would plod willingly along 
until sundown. At other times, especially if we had 
to drag them by main strength up the sides of steep 
rocks, or, tying their feet together, slide them down 
into a deep gully, their patience would collapse early 
in the afternoon. We saw not a vestige of the human 
race, and as we found absolutely nothing edible, we 
were forced to hoard our scant provisions, so that we 
were in a state of semi-starvation. We found plenty 
of water, and filled up on that, until it sloshed around 
in our otherwise empty interiors like bilge water in a 
West Indian sugar-drogher. 

On the fourth day we hauled our v«rind for the 
coast, and hoped to soon come upon a habitation of 
the extremely hospitable natives; for the condition 
of our larder, in spite of the most rigid economy, had 
become positively alarming. For three days our 
sturdy little four-footed friends carried us and our 
dunnage up and down those endless hills. We ate 
the last mouthful of charrqui on the evening of the 
second day. We must soon obtain food or die. 
We had not eaten a morsel for twenty-four hours 
in this healthy, appetite-provoking mountain region. 
We were becoming faint and light-headed. Phil, 
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always tiie last to give up, now rode gloomily along 
hour after hour in silence. We would descend 
hopelessly into the valley, climb laboriously to the 
next summit, and glance eagerly to the westward; 
hoping to see the blue waters of the Pacific, a 
shepherd's hut, anything that would indicate our 
return to civilization, only to be confronted again 
and again with the same heart-breaking vista of in- 
terminable peaks rising in solemn, liungry grandeur 
all about. 

On the third night of our march seaward we lay 
down under a huge boulder half-way up tlie moun- 
tain side, after having picketed our donkeys so they 
could feed during the night. We had each regaled 
ourselves with a big drink of water half an hour 
before, and now, lighting our pipes, we lay on the 
thick moss, gazing up at the stars that shone brightly 
down through the pure mountain air. Smoking on 
an empty stomach is not too agreeable, so, knocking 
tliefire from my pii)e, I said, — 

"Phil, old man, how do you feel? " 

"Blue, Pete, almighty blue. I never was so 
hungry in my life; but I guess I 11 \\q hungrier be- 
fore we get out of these infernal mountains. But 
I ain't kicking; I don't know but it serves us glad 
for stealing that poor devil's donkeys. We don't 
seem to have had any luck since; though, for that 
matter, we didn't have such an awful lot before. 
D — ^n Callao! I wish we 'd shipped for some other 
port!" 

"Cheer up, old man," I replied. "You know the 
old saying, ' It 's always darkest just before the 
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dawn.' Our next change will have to be for the 
better. Of course we are awful hungry, I don't 
deny that; wish I could; but everybody that is 
hungry don't starve to death, do they? And as for 
the donkeys bringing us bad luck, I think we 're a 
mighty sight luckier with them here in these moun- 
tains than we would have been without. And I '11 
bet we '11 get something to eat to-morrow. Now 
then!" 

"If we don't, here 's one that will never get any- 
thing. I 'm used to having plenty to eat. I can't 
stand another day's starvation. I '11 go under, and 
you '11 have a funeral on your hands, I tell you." 
Saying which, he rolled over and refused to talk 
further. 

I was too hungry to sleep, so I lay on my back 
looking up at the stars and thinking all manner of 
vain, regretful thoughts. And the burden of my 
thoughts was this : " What a fool I have been ! " The 
mountain air was cold, but though I had warm 
clothing in my bag, I would n't bother to get it. The 
disagreeable sensation of cold seemed, in a manner, 
to divide the attention with the ever-present sensation 
of hunger. I heard the donkeys cropping the leaves 
and stunted grass; they, at any rate, were provided 
for. "Why couldn't we eat grass? Why was man 
so civilized that he would starve to death when 
thrown on the natural resources which are sufficient 
for all other created beings ? Why — oh, hang it 
all! " Suddenly, like a revelation, a thought occurred 
to me. What infernal fools we were to lie here and 
starve to death, like the babes in the wood, with lots 
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of food at hand. I could hardly keep from shouting 
my discovery to Phil, but determined to wait till 
morning. 

Under the reviving impulse of my great discovery, 
I got up and put on three more suits of clothes. I 
opened Phil's clothes-bag and piled its contents on 
him. He ungraciously threw them off, saying, "I 
don't mind freezing to death to-night as long as I 've 
got to starve to-morrow." I lay down under the lee 
of the big rock and dreamed of juicy steaks, mam- 
moth pumpkin-pies, and big, brown, round-bellied 
iX)ts of pork and beans. 

When I awoke, the sun was shining in my face. 
Phil lay flat on his back, as I supposed, still sound 
asleep. I raised myself on my elbow and saw his 
eyes wdde open, fixed in a death-like stare. A great 
fear seized me, — the dread of l)eing left alone in 
those wild fastnesses. In my weakened condition I 
nearly fainted. I thought I saw his breast heave, so 
I sung out as cheerily as I could: "Come, Phil, 
rouse up and let 's get to the top of the hill and see 
what we shall see." 

" I know well enough what we shall see, — rocky 
mountains and a few bushes. I don't care for the 
view ; I ' ve seen it for the last week and am sick of 
it. I don't care a continental damn whether I ever 
get up again or not." 

"Good," said I. "There's life in the old boy 
yet. Now I '11 tell you what I '11 do. If you '11 
climb to the top of this mountain with me, and we 
fail to see what we 're looking for, I '11 agree to 
furnish you with all the breakfast you can eat — ay, 
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and dinner and supper, too, for the next two weeks. 
What do you say?" 

"I won't do it." 
Why?" 

Cause I know you 're either lying or crazy; and 
if you are not, and could do it on top of the moun- 
tain, you could do it just as well here, and I wouldn't 
start hungry if I could just as well go on a full belly. 
Lie down again and let 's die right here where it 's 
comfortable." 

"Good enough!" I replied. "Will you build a 
fire while I go to the store?" 

"I '11 build nothing; and don't talk like an idiot 
about going to the store when you know there is n't 
one within miles of us." 

I said no more, but unhitching my one-eared donkey, 
I led him up in front of Phil and deliberately cut his 
throat. Even that had but little effect; he looked 
at me curiously for a moment, and then said, — 

"It was hardly necessary to kill the poor moke; 
he could have taken care of himself. Are you going 
to murder t'other one ? " 

"Not until we 've eaten the last of this one," I 
replied. 

An intelligent light gleamed in Phil's eyes, a smile 
broke over his features, and, jumping up, he grabbed 
my hand in both his, exclaiming: "Pete Stetson, 
you 're the greatest man in the country! What fools 
we 've been to starve ourselves to death, with plenty 
of choice steaks and tenderloins right under our 
noses ! It 's a wonder we had sense enough to drink 
when we found water." 
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" Go ahead, now, and see if you can build a fire 
while I dress this antelope," said I. There was 
plenty of dry brush and leaves about, so Phil soon 
had a rousing blaze. I couldn't stop to dress the 
whole carcass, but slashed off one of the haras and 
skinned it. We were soon seated before the glowing 
embers, each holding on a stick a slice of meat which 
frizzled and smoked, sending forth savory odors that 
were nearly distracting. Having scorched one side 
of our steaks, we, according to the scriptural direc- 
tion, "turned the other one also." When they were 
fairly warmed through, we withdrew a little from 
the heat of the fire and tried to eat them. They 
were tough, awfully tough, and the flavor was none 
of the finest, but, oh, boys, they were good ! We left 
a couple of slabs on slanting stones to cook while we 
regaled ourselves with the first instalment. For 
awhile not a word was spoken. We ripped off great 
chunks of the half-raw, half-burnt meat, vainly at- 
tempted to chew them, and, failing that, swallowed 
them whole ; nearly choking ourselves in the act. 

We were more particular with the next invoice. 
We cooked it better ; turning it several times that it 
might cook through. The result was very satisfac- 
tory; it had a better relish and was not quite so 
tough. I watched Phil out of the corner of my 
eye as he chewed away industriously, and with 
every appearance of deep satisfaction. Presently he 
desisted from his labor, raised his head, drew the 
back of his hand across liis mouth, drew a long 
breath, and, as he regarded his meat somewhat 
dubiously, remarked: "I wish I had some salt." 
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"The deuce you do," said I; "wouldn't you like 
about a quart of fried onions and ditto of mashed pota- 
toes, the whole swimming in nicely browned gravy? 
What would be the matter with a dozen hot rolls 
piece and a pot of French coffee with just a dash of 
cognac ? You 're altogether too fine-haired for this 
business, my boy." 

He laughed and tore away at his meat in silence 
for awhile, then looking up with a comical leer, he 
said, — 

"Say, Pete, did you ever expect to see the day 
when you 'd be glad to breakfast on broiled panch- 
mat? I swear this stuff would make better chafing- 
gear than it does grub." 

" You ought to be ashamed to turn up your nose at 
this fine, fresh meat. It ain't half an hour ago that 
you would have been glad to tackle the hardest piece 
of mahogany salt-horse that ever came from St. 
Helena, and now you 're kicking at steak." 

'^All right, Peter, me boy; I'll take it all back. 
You can keep your salt; I don't want it." 

We gnawed and gormandized until the fresh, 
insipid taste of the stuff nauseated us. Then we 
dressed the remainder, packed it in the skin of the 
late lamented, and loaded it on the back of his former 
companion and prospective successor. Once more 
we took up the line of march. We had to foot it 
now, but full stomachs gave us light hearts, so we 
smoked our pipes, and travelled gayly on. 

By the fourth morning our meat was so tainted 
that we could hardly get enough out of what was 
left, for breakfast. If we were forced to kill our 
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remsdning donkey, and carry him on our backs, we 
would be handicapped, indeed. We decided to post- 
pone such action until the very last extremity. The 
next day we arrived at the summit of a mountain 
that had been in sight ever since we had first broken 
our fast on donkey-steaks. Phil was a little in 
advance, and turning, he shouted: "Hooray, Pete! 
Here 's the promised land, as sure as you 're bom; 
the land flowing with milk and beeswax. Write in 
your log that this day we discovered the Pacific 
Ocean." 

I hurried to his side and saw, not ten miles away, 
the sun shining on the beautiful blue water, and 
between it and us, a considerable town. The joy of 
shipwrecked and starving sailors on first beholding 
land is proverbial; but it could hardly exceed ours 
on once more coming in sight of salt water and human 
habitations. We had been as surely cast away in 
those mountain fastnesses as ever sailors were at sea, 
and we had also been forced to kill and eat one of 
our shipmates, without even giving him the poor satis- 
faction of drawing lots for his chance. 

We hurried to get into town as soon as possible, 
for where there were people there would be grub; and, 
given the existence of grub, we would get our share 
by fair means or foul. I was sure I had seen the 
spars of vessels at anchor, and so I proposed that we 
board one of them and make our wants known. Phil 
opposed my plan, saying that, as we intended to levy 
on the first suitable craft we came across, we should 
keep out of sight of the seafaring community as much 
as possible; an identification at some future time 
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might prove inconvenient. So, then, before entering 
the place, we moored our donkey where he could get 
plenty to eat, and would not be exposed to the vulgar 
gaze of prying natives. By Phil's advice we entered 
the town from opposite directions. Should we meet, 
we were not to know each other; and were to rendez- 
vous at the donkey stake with whatever plunder we 
might obtain ; the first arrival to wait for the other. 
It was also agreed that we would make it a point to 
return before dark, but in case of any difficulty arising 
to detain either of us, the other should wait twenty- 
four hours, and then proceed to the rescue of his 
chum. 

I entered the place from the northward. It was 
like all those coast towns, — a mere straggling col- 
lection of one story shanties, built on either side of 
what resembled dry gutters more than streets. It 
was about three o'clock in the afternoon. Ever}'- 
thing was wonderfully quiet; not a soul was to be 
seen; they were probably taking their "siesta." 
In contrast with the clear, cool mountain air, I found 
the sun excessively hot, and the odors from decaying 
animal and vegetable matter which the natives threw 
into the narrow streets was horrible. Being unac- 
customed to either begging or thieving, I was rather 
at a loss how to proceed ; especially as I saw no one 
from whom I might beg, nor anything which I could 
steal. 

As I wandered aimlessly along, glancing through 
the open doorways into the squalid interiors, I became 
aware of a gentle whirring. Wondering what it 
could be, I followed it, until I came upon b. little 
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shop facing the street, inside of which a very old, 
bald-headed man, wearing a pair of immense spec- 
tacles, was industriously working at a foot-power, 
wood-turning lathe. A stranger sight I could hardly 
have expected to find in this out-of-the-way, half- 
civilized place. He worked with his face to the open 
front of the shop, and was so engrossed in his labor 
that he failed to notice me. I moved round so that 
my shadow fell on his work, when he looked up, saw 
me, and with an air of surprise, pushed his specks 
back on his bald head, and said in remarkably good 
English: "Hello, Gringo! w'at you doin' 'ere?" 
Fully as surprised as himself, I replied : " Looking 



on. 



"Were you come from?" 
" Up the coast a bit." 



"You sailor?" 

" Well, not exactly. I was shanghaied out here. 
I 'm a turner by trade." 

"W'at, you tornalero?" 

"Yes, if that 's what you call it." 

He opened a small wicket at the side of the big 
window and said: "Entra!" He closed the wicket 
after me, and looking at me through his glasses, 
asked : "Were you learn de trade ? " 

"In New York." 

" New York ? I have shop in New York twenny 
year, in Grinwij Street; you know Grinwij Street; 
Grinwij near Liberty?" 

"Oh, yes," said I, "I know Greenwich Street," and 
was about to add that T remembered both him and 
Mb shop, when, fortunately, he continued, — 
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"Dat tirty year 'go; you not bom den, I guess? 
I'm or man; mos' eighty year. I got plenny wuk 
w'en you wan' wuk. I got big contrack for new 
chu'eh in Lima; plenny wuk all time; you wan' for 
wuk?" 

"Why, certainly," said I; "that's why I came 
here. I heard you needed help, and thought I might 
get a job." 

" Job ? — ah, yes, I f orgeet my Englis. Job — wuk, 
da 's right; I givee job all time. Me see you wuk; " 
he pointed to the lathe. I held up my hands trem- 
blingly and told him I had not eaten anything for 
two days and could not do myself justice until I got 
something to eat. 

"Yes, me savvy; Panchital " 

In answer to his call a pretty girl of about sixteen 
years appeared at an inner door. He gave her some 
instructions, and when she left, told me she had 
gone to get dinner. As he had not dined himself 
he would knock ofiE for the day, and we could talk 
about New York and lay our plans for the "wuk." 
I was so much interested in the prospective dinner 
that I paid but little attention to the old fellow's 
shop talk. I was careful to make no assertions 
concerning the business, but let him rattle on, con- 
tenting myself with agreeing to everything he said. 
At last, oh glory! Panchita called us to dinner; 
and the way I stowed the boiled beans, sweet potar 
toes, and jerked beef under my shirt must have 
convinced the old man that I understood that kind 
of wuk anyway. We both helped ourselves gener- 
ously to the native wine, so that we were quite 
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chummy by the time the meal was finished. How 
I wished Phil were with me now! He, too, could 
have " wuked " at this trade, and would have been 
a credit to the master under whom he had served 
his time. He explained to Panchita that I was 
the new hired man, and she tried hard to tell me 
how glad she was to see me. As the generous wine 
began to work, and dear little Panchita smiled on 
me, I wished more than I ever wished for anything 
before, that I was a "tomalero." In the evening 
the wine was reinforced by pisco — fatal mixture. I 
have a dim remembrance of swearing eternal fidelity 
to Panchita, and promising the old man that I would 
be the stay of his declining years. 

While at breakfast, next morning, he told me that 
I should start in at once; while he would begin 
building another lathe. I was in a quandary now; 
I did n't like to bolt through the open door, and yet 
I saw no other course. The old man happened to 
get between me and the door, so that difficulty was 
overcome. 

"Of course, I know you are a tomalero," he said, 
"but I like for see you wuk." He had a partly 
finished mahogany vase in the lathe-chuck. It had 
been turned off roughly, and now he was boring it 
out. He told me to see how thin I could bore it, 
adding, with a dangerous glitter of his black eye: 
"Don' you bre'k dat!" 

"Oh no," said I; "I 'm not that kind of a turner." 

I started up the lathe and got it to spinning well, 
and then I tried to select from the numerous queer- 
shaped gouges and chisels on the lathe bed a proper 
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tool. I knew this was the crucial test, and the old 
man, while watching me like a hawk, never offered a 
word of advice. I must have picked up the right 
one, for he allowed me to go ahead. The chips flew 
merrily; Panchita watched from the doorway, and 
the boss at my side. It really seemed a simple thing 
to do, and I began to congratulate myself. "Don' 
yo' go too close to de bottom, or yo' go troo," said the 
old man. 

"No fear," I replied confidently, and at the same 
instant the corner of the tool penetrated the thing; 
there was a cr-r-r-uck, and the air was full of 
mahogany. 

I dropped the tool and started for the door. I had 
to pass the old man, who, unknown to me, had armed 
himself with a stout club for just such an emergency. 
As I flew by him on my way to daylight and that 
liberty which is so dear to all Americans, the old 
fellow relapsed into his native Castellano. He called 
me a something or other and made a swipe at me 
with his bludgeon. It whistled viciously by my ear, 
but, being in a hurry, I did n't stop to see where it 
hit. .Just as I was passing through the door a wild- 
cat lit on my back, shrieking and yelling. This was 
tlie unkindest cut of all; it was that little devil 
Panchita. My hair had not been cut for nearly three 
months, so she had a splendid "holt." How she did 
jank my head about! I thought she would twist it 
off. But time was precious — very precious. Her 
venerable sire was only restrained from braining me 
because her head intervened. I whirled round, 
ducked my head, and threw her over it. I certainly 
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thought I was scalped. She had a marvellous grip. 
As we parted company, she flew in a straight line 
through the air for her dad. 

I caught a glimpse of the pair of them going to 
grass as I turned and fled. Out of doors and down 
the quiet, sleepy street I ran ; the town was aroused 
as by an earthquake or a cr}' of fire. The natives 
were flocking from the Lord only knows where. My 
path was blocked by men, women, children, and dogs. 
1 put on a bold front, charging them with the reck- 
less valor of a forlorn hope, and they opened a pas- 
sage for me, as did the Red Sea for the children of 
Israel. But they fell into my wake again and fol- 
lowed me, hooting, yelling, and throwing sticks, 
stones, and dirt, until we reached the outskirts of the 
town. Then I wore ship, trained my bow chaser on 
them, fired a couple of shots over their heads, and 
sent them back, gesticulating and swearing to their 
hearts' content. I found, on taking account of stock, 
that my short residence in the place had not improved 
my affairs particularly. I had lost my hat, torn the 
sole from one shoe, and acquired a variegated assort- 
ment of bumps, bruises', and unimportant wounds, 
with which I could very well have dispensed. 

T returned to our rendezvous, where I found Phil 
snoring peacefully, surrounded by an abundance of 
forage. His adventures had been quite tame. He 
had cadged a little and thieved a little, and succeeded 
first-rate. We lay by all day and fed up. We 
decided that we would begin our piratical career at 
once, and in order that home ties should not influence 
us, we turned our faithful donkey adrift. He mani- 
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fested not the slightest attachment for us, but wan- 
dered off "heart whole and fancy free." We waited 
until the music ceased in the dance-halls, and then^ 
judging it to be after midnight, we advanced stealthily 
on the to\vn. We took a different direction, so as to 
strike it at the beach; tliis we followed until it 
brought us to the mole, a small wharf, where we 
found several boats tied up, but all divested of their 
oars and sails. Here was a dilemma; we couldn't 
"go a-roving" without some means of propulsion. 

While we were lamenting our ill luck and wan- 
dering aimlessly around, Phil suddenly exclaimed: 
"Verily, the devil takes care of his own." He had 
discovered a pair of oar-blades projecting above the 
top of a near-by fence. I bent my back, and mount- 
ing on it, he soon had them. Back we went, glee- 
fully, to the mole. We had so far alarmed no one 
but a few dogs, but as they were barking all over 
town that did n't matter. Choosing a small, light 
dingy, we snapped the fragile chain, threw our bags 
in, shoved quietly off, and were glad to find ourselves 
once more afloat. We pulled straight out into the 
bay half a mile, and lay on our oars while we took 
an observation of the craft in the little harbor. 
There were several of the small sloops and schooners 
common on that coast, among which there was little 
choice. We decided, however, to try for one well 
out, so as not to run too much of a gauntlet. 

As we pulled slowly along, keeping our weather 
eyes lifting for trouble, I noticed, an eighth of a mile 
beyond the rest of the fleet, a handsome white 
schooner of ftbout fifty tons. She had neither top- 
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masts nor jib-boom, and was about half loaded — just 
in fine sailing trim. I called Phil's attention to her 
and said: "There 's our ship." 

"Too big," he replied. "She'll have three or 
four men." 

" What odds if she has ? They '11 be either ashore 
or asleep. These natives won't keep any anchor 
watch ; and even if they did we could surprise and 
overcome them. I don't propose that we take any- 
thing less than the best, as long as we have a choice." 

" Right you are, Pete ! Come on, then, and have 
yer guns handy; when we once start on this business 
you know we can't stop for anything." 

For one brief instant, as we were pulling towards 
that quiet vessel and her unsuspecting crew, I felt 
a qualm. It might become a hanging matter — but 
pshaw! 

We ceased pulling and listened — not a sound. 
I noticed that we were drifting down upon her. The 
tide was on the ebb. We unshipped our oars, and 
used them as paddles. Rapidly and quietly we 
approached, dropped under her bow, and I caught 
hold of a bobstay. We laid our oars in carefully, and 
I drew myself up until I could see over the bow. 
She was a flush-decked vessel, with a little cabin aft, 
a box of a galley amidships, but no forecastle scuttle 
forward; evidently the crew all lived aft. Not a 
soul was visible on deck, nor a light anywhere. I 
passed the end of the jib downhaul to Phil, who 
made it fast to the ring in the boat's nose. Going 
out on the bowsprit, I hauled her well forward, clear 
pf the bows, q.nd made the bight fast, Phil uo)y 
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came up, and together we started cautiously aft, 
watching and listening intently; but not a sign of 
life could we detect. Both galley doors being open, 
we had a clear view right through it; there was no 
one there. We resumed our way aft, tiptoeing like 
a couple of stage villains. There was no scuttle in 
the forward end of the cabin, but as we came nearer, 
we could see a faint light shining out of the one that 
looked aft. We listened again, but could hear no 
voices. We crept noiselessly around the little cabin, 
one going on either side, until we met at the scuttle. 

There was a negro boy, fifteen or sixteen years 
old, asleep on a locker in the cabin ; no one else was 
in sight. As I looked at him and noted two closed 
doors on each side of the cabin, a glistening revolver- 
barrel was shoved over my shoulder from behind. 
My nerves were so wrought up that the sudden 
appearance of that gunbarrel nearly caused me to 
cry out. I turned and caught Phil's hand just as he 
was drawing " a bead " on the boy. 

He made no resistance, so I led him to the taffrail 
and we held a council of war. I admitted that we 
did not know how many men might be behind those 
closed doors, but as there was no boat towing asteni, 
it was evident that some of the crew were ashore. 
Anyway, I objected to unnecessary bloodshed. With 
a shrug of disgust, Phil agreed ; ]3ut I made s mental 
note that my gentlemanly English chum was develop- 
ing into a very bloodthirsty character. Keeping our 
guns handy, we armed ourselves with belaying-pins 
and stepped one to each side of the scuttle. I called 
in a low tone, "Hey, Antonio!" But the darky 
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never moved, so I rapped sharply with my pin on the 
scuttle and stamped on the deck. That woke him, 
and replying, "Si, Serior," he stumbled sleepily up 
the stairs, rubbing his eyes and muttering in Spanish. 
As soon as his woolly head came above the slide Phil 
grabbed him by the throat, while I gave him a good 
lick with my pin. But for Phil's grip on him he 
would have tumbled back into the cabin, for I 
knocked out what little sense he had. We yanked 
him out on deck, and while Phil watched him 1 stood 
by for the next one. 

We had done the job so quietly that no one ap- 
peared, so we tied our captive hand and foot with 
the end of the main sheet, and returned to the attack. 
We called all the Spanish names we could think of, 
and then pounded on the slide, but got no response. 
Drawing our revolvers, we descended. Opening one 
door at a time, we found that the cabin contained 
but two staterooms, a store room and pantry; and all 
were unoccupied. We returned to the deck, and the 
darky being still unconscious, we went forward to 
get mider way. She was riding by chain cfible, but 
it was a short affair, only about two fathoms of it 
remaining on deck. It was connected by a tail rope 
to the foremast. We payed out all the chain, and 
then slacked the end quietly overboard by the tail 
rope. 

There was a six-knot breeze blowing out with the 
strong ebb tide, so we decided to let her drift out of 
earshot of the other vessels before we made sail. 
We took in the riding light, and watched her. There 
was no danger of her going ashore, as it was all opeu 
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sea to leeward. We were leaning over the rail con- 
versing in whispers, when I heard the sound of oars. 
I glanced at Phil. He had heard it too. The night 
was moonless and slightly overcast. Presently there 
came a hail, "Carmencita, ahoy! " and a long string 
of voluble Spanish, which we construed to be blas- 
phemous remarks about a person whom they called 
"Pedro." Suddenly our prisoner, whom we had 
neglected to gag, and who had recovered conscious- 
ness, answered the hail. The way he harangued 
them assured us that he knew what was going on, and 
was telling them all about it. Away we sped aft. 
I saw Phil pulling his gun again as he ran, and this 
time I had no intention of interfering. Then I re- 
membered a trick I had heard an old 'slaver tell, of 
throwing niggers overboard to delay a man-of-war in 
chase, by picking them up. 

"Hold on, Phil! " I cried; "don't kill him; we'll 
throw him overboard and let them pick him up; 
that '11 help us out a bit. We could now hear the 
oars working in the rowlocks as if the devil himself 
• was in chase, and they ripped and swore like a lot of 
pirates. We cast the sheet oJBf from the darky, and 
giving him a couple of thumps to help him holler, 
we tossed him over the stem. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Starvatiox confronts us — Robbery on the High Seas 

— PoROTOS — Phil takes a Life — We capture a Crew 

— Foraging — We fall in with a Revolution — I re- 
ceive A valuable Present — My first disloyal Act 
— We get back aboard with the usual Eclat 

THE darky yelled and splashed about in a lively 
manner. I set the wheel hard a port, and 
caught a turn round a spoke with the end of the 
main sheet, while Phil ran forward and started up 
the head of the fore stays'l. By the time we got it 
hoisted she had commenced to pay ofif a bit. I flat- 
tened the sheet to windward while Phil went to the 
wheel. We got her as nearly before it as she could 
go under the stays'l, and I stood by to repel boarders. 
None too soon, either; for though we couldn't see 
them, we could hear them talking excitedly as they 
tugged at their oars. Any feai-s we might have had 
for the boy's safety were set at rest by hearing his 
voice among them. He appeared to be explaining 
how it all happened, and by the frequency with 
which the words "Gringo" and "Carrajo!" were 
wafted to our ears, we understood that their inten- 
tions toward us were not friendly. 

Our onlyf sail — the stays'l '— could help us but 
little, and they were overhauling us rapidly. It was 
going to be a C£ise of fight. I took both Phil's pistols 
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and my own and kept a sharp lookout, while he 
steered. As soon as I could make out the boat I 
commenced firing. I wished to hull her, so they 
would have to stop rowing and bail. As soon as 1 
emptied a revolver I passed it to Phil, who reloaded. 
At first my fusillade was greeted only with shouts 
and imprecations, and seemed to act as a spur to 
urge them on. 

Their little boat fairly flew through the water, 
throwing up a miniature surge at her stern like a 
steamboat. There were four men in her, including 
the negro. They had double banked the single pair 
of oars and would be alongside in another minute. 
Although they did not appear to have any firearms, 
it was desirable to keep them out. When they were 
within twenty-five feet of our stern, I took one of 
the big Colts in each hand. Phil deserted the wheel 
and did the same, and we blazed away as fast as we 
could. I heard a yell, and saw the fellow who was 
double banking the bow oar tumble over it, fouling 
his comrade so that he was unable to pull. She spun 
round in her own length. Our bullets must have 
gone through her bottom, for we could see the water 
washing about nearly to the thwarts. 

The pursuit ended right there. We reloaded and 
watched them fade out of sight in the darkness, as the 
schooner, with a gradually freshening breeze slipped 
noiselessly out to sea. We had no fear of further 
interference from them, but we dreaded the assistance 
that the noise of our firing might bring them ; so we 
hustled to work and made sail. It was a big job for 
us two to get the fore and mains'ls on her. She had 
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old-fashioned halliard-blocks and no gypsy winches, 
so we would run up the rigging, grab hold of the 
hauling part, and jump off. It was murderous work, 
but we did not dare lose a minute. We hoisted in our 
boat, and Phil took the wheel again and hauled her 
up enough to keep all the sails drawing, that we 
might get out of sight of land, if possible, before 
daylight. 

As we were desperately hungry, I commenced a 
hunt for provisions. In the pantry I found about 
two quarts of the big red beans called "porotos " by 
the natives, and despised by them as about the 
poorest food made, a handful of garlic, and — notli- 
ing more. I hunted high and low. We lifted off a 
hatch and discovered about twenty tons of sand bal- 
last in her ; she was nearly half loaded with it. In a 
small scuttle-butt alongside the galley there was 
about half a barrel of warm water, full of " wigglers " 
and quite brackish. 

"Well, d — n her for a starve-gutted ballahool" 
said Phil when I told him the result of my search. 
"Why, we '11 starve to death in this thing! I don't 
see why the dagoes were so anxious to get her back. 
I almost wish now that they had her and we were 
back with our donkey; we could eat him, anyway." 

I started a fire in the galley, and boiled some of the 
beans for about four hours. I asked Pliil if he cared 
for garlic in his'n, but he declined the delicacy. The 
mess was so fresh that it sickened us ; we tried sea- 
soning it with brine from over the side, and so spoiled 
it altogether. 
At daylight we could only see the hazy blue line 
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of the land far on the weather horizon, so we knew 
we were out of sight. We hauled her up to the 
northward so as to go parallel with the coast, and 
took turns sleeping and steering. It was absolutely 
necessary to get provisions. We could not rely on 
passing vessels, for we saw none ; and we feared to 
venture ashore until we could get some distance from 
our point of departure. 

The wind fell light, as the day advanced, and finally 
dropped to a flat calm. Occasionally our hunger 
drove us to the extremity of nibbling the porotos, but 
it was about the same as eating stones ; and when we 
drank of the tepid, brackish water, it only served to 
increase our thirst. It remained calm all night, and 
the next morning we were out of sight of land ; prov- 
ing that an off-shore current was running. Our 
case, bad enough before, was now becoming desperate. 
We tried to joke about it, recalled the hardships 
through which the old buccaneers frequently passed, 
and promised ourselves to hold for ransom the first 
city we should capture. I asked Phil to rehearse 
again that fairy-tale by means of which he had 
seduced me from my legitimate business, that night 
on board the old "Osceola." He grinned, feebly, and 
said his mouth was too dry. A light breeze sprung 
up in the afternoon and we made a few miles of north- 
ing. It strengthened toward night, so we headed 
her due east, determined to make the land and get 
something to eat, even if we had to run back into 
the same port from which we had sailed. We had 
eaten the last bean, and were in a state of actual 
starvation. 
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In the morning, to our disgust, and no small alarm, 
we discovered the land still a hazy shadow many 
miles away. I had feared during the night that we 
might beach her, but Phil had truly said : " No such 
luck." While we were mournfully discussing our 
prospects, I glanced aimlessly about and discovered 
a schooner of about half the size of ours, close hauled, 
and bound to the southward. We set up a feeble 
shout and steered for her. Within an hour it fell 
calm, but as we were only three or four miles from 
the stranger, we dropped our boat and started for 
her. I advised lowering our sails, for fear a breeze 
might spring up in our absence and our ship get 
away ; but Phil refused : " Let her go to blazes if she 
wants to," said he. "We '11 take the other one; she 
must have provisions." 

Inspired by the hope of something to eat, we pulled 
[IS hard as we could, on our empty stomachs and 
under the broiling sun. It was near noon when we 
and ved .alongside. We found her a veritable nautical 
antiquity. It was a miracle how she hung together. 
She might have been painted once, but it must have 
been long ago. As the gentle ocean swells rose and 
fell about her, they displayed the richest field of bar- 
nacles and seaweed I ever saw. Two protruding 
heads proved to belong to her old negro captain and 
a small cholo boy. The ancient mariner hailed, and 
kept up a continual chatter of Spanish until we stood 
on her deck. 

Pointing vehemently to his mouth and rubbing his 
belly, Phil said: "Munjy Sam! Munjy! Got any 
munjy ?" I followed my nose into the galley. There 
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was a great iron pot on the caboose, from which 
steam and savory odors arose. A sturdy black boy 
was on guard there, and offered some resistance, but I 
gave him a rap with the butt of a revolver, which 
convinced him of the futility of standing between a 
hungry man and grub. 

I whipped the pot off the fire and called to Phil. 
He came, followed by the remainder of the crew, 
gesticulating and howling in protest at the desecration 
of their hearthstone. We unmasked our battery and 
they retired; the old captain to the cabin. A wooden 
bowl with abundant traces of recent use was pressed 
into service^ and with much scalding of fingers and 
many slippings of grip, I dumped the contents of the 
pot into it. 

" Porotos, by the everlasting ! " cried Phil, when 
the steam cleared away a bit. 

Yes, they were, but they had been boiling probably 
all the forenoon, were seasoned with salt, garlic, and 
bits of charrqui, and made a dish fit for gods. Hav- 
ing found a couple of wooden spoons, we sat down 
on deck alongside our trough, and pitched merrily in. 
I had hardly eaten three spoonfuls when there was a 
roar like a cannon, as Phil fired a shot right by my 
ear. 

"What in thunder are you up to?" I demanded 
angrily. 

"Go and take a look down the cabin companion 
and you'll see," he replied, grimly. Cocking my 
revolver, I went. There, at the foot of the stairs, 
all in a heap, lay the negro captain. A double bar- 
relled shot-gun lay near where it had fallen, and a 
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well-defined hole in his upturned forehead satisfied 
me that his term of usefulness was over. 

Is he all right? " asked Phil when I returned. 
Yes; how did you come to see him? " 

"Because I was watching. When he hurried 
below, I made up my mind it was not in search of a 
bouquet; and, sure enough, I saw him poke his gun 
out of that little window, there, to pot at us, just in 
time to call his hand. I wonder if there ain't any- 
thing better than porotos in her. Hey, Tony, come 
here!" 

The two boys, scared half to death, had run for- 
ward into the eyes of her when Phil fired. Now, 
when he called, the white one, shoving the black 
ahead of him, approached. 

"Look here, Tony," said Phil, "porotos no bono, 
savvy? Moocho malo. Ain't there something better 
than this aboard of her?" 

Of course they did n't understand, so he went to 
the cabin himself; but alas! her pantry was but little 
better supplied than the "Carmencita's." All he 
found was about a peck of beans, six or eight pounds 
of charrqui, half a bushel of sweet potatoes, a little 
garlic, and some salt. These we put in the boat. 
Then we made the boys fill a small cask of water 
from the scuttle butt, and lower it into her. As their 
captain was dead, and we needed help, we decided 
to take them with us. They raised no objections, 
but seemed rather to approve the plan. So we sat in 
the stern sheets and were rowed back to our vessel 
by our crew. 

Phil would have burned the other vessel, but I 
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thought it would be unwise to attract attention; there 
might be a man-o'-war just below the horizon. We 
installed the darkey, whom we called "Mike," in the 
galley as cook. The cholo, whom we called Dennis, 
because we were unable to pronounce his other name, 
steered, and worked about the deck. The necessity 
for making the land and increasing our supply of 
stores was fully as urgent as before, but it was the 
morning of the third day after the capture of our 
prize that we found ourselves at the entrance of a 
small port, which Phil swore was the one from 
which we had originally sailed. But as I had noted 
the skyline of the land, I knew he was wrong. There 
were half a dozen coasters at anchor in there, so 
we decided to keep on around the point and make 
our landing out of their sight ; for, having no money 
with which to buy provisions, we were forced to 
levy. 

The point was low, but our spars were not very 
high either. We did not dare to anchor, not know- 
ing how suddenly we might need to get under way. 
Fortunately, the wind was off shore, so I sculled 
ashore and made a line fast to a big rock. We lashed 
her helm amidship and let go all the sheets. Then, 
tying our two boys, one to the foremast and the other 
in the cabin, we went ashore. Half a mile from the 
beach we found a native hut. Squarely in the door- 
way, a gaunt, black sow was nui'sing a starvelii^ 
brood of long-legged, particolored pigs. A few 
chickens were picking about in the sand, but of 
human beings there was no sign. 

After reconnoitering, we decided to drive the sow 
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and pigs to the boat, and then return for whatever 
else we might be able to pick up. I entered the 
house, where I found about half a bunch of green 
plantains and a heavy bag of sweet potatoes. These 
we took first. Then we returned for our pork. We 
had lots of trouble getting it down to the boat, for, 
with the natural perversity of her race and sex, the 
sow was determined to go in any other direction than 
the right one, the pigs trooping after her in a squeal- 
ing drove. 

We raced in the deep sand and hot sun for an hour 
before we got them to the beach. Then we had 
another time trying to catch the pigs ; they ran like 
deer. A lucky thought occurred to Phil ; he lassoed 
the old lady with the boat's painter and threw her 
down. Her hungry progeny fell upon the maternal 
fount, and, separately, we gathered them in. We 
tied their legs with such bits of string and ropeyanis 
as we found in the boat and our pockets, and stowed 
them away, — twelve skinny little grunters. We de- 
cided to tow the mother aboard, and while engaged 
in a lively tussle with her, a long, gaunt, and densely 
black negro rounded the point in a dugout. lie was 
stark naked, and stood upright, driving his cranky 
craft rapidly through the water with vigorous strokes 
of his long-handled paddle. 

He was headed for the schooner; but, attracted 
by the protests of the hogs, he hauled his wind and 
came for us, making violent use of the term we had 
come to understand: "Gringos ladrones!" 

"I '11 bet that 's the lord of the manor himself," 

said Phil. 
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"I guess it is," I answered. "He 's coining this 
way, anyhow." 

"He 'd better not," replied Phil, sententiously. 

As we had the sow under way towards the boat 
with a timber-hitch on her snout, we made haste 
and shoved off before the negro arrived close enough 
to bother us. As he came on, shouting angrily, we 
peaked our oars, pointed our revolvers at him, and 
ordered him to sheer off. Not he! He feared no 
"Gringo ladrones!" On he came with a reckless- 
ness bom of his unreasoning * love for pork. As he 
evidently intended to ram us, I fired a couple of shots 
across his bow. The sow bothered us by trying 
to climb into the boat, where she could hear her 
pigs squealing. In trying to keep her out, I lost 
sight of our pursuer. Phil sung out: "Look out, 
Pete!" 

I glanced up just in time to see the black giant in 
the act of darting a heavy whale-harpoon right at me. 
Phil fired at the same instant. He hit him some- 
where, for he veiled, sank down in the canoe a 
moment, and then was up and off like a lamplighter; 
but Phil was not quick enough to stop the flight of 
the harpoon. It passed through the body of the sow 
and tore a hole in our boat just below the water line 
that I could almost put my foot through, and mortally 
wounded the likeliest of the pigs. While Phil sat 
on the opposite gunwale to keep the leak out of water, 
I jumped ashore and cast off the schooner's fast. 
We hauled ourselves off alongside by the rope, and 
I had to climb aboard lively, shift the helm, and loose 
the cholo to steer, to prevent her beaching on the 
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point. As it was, we barely scraped by; and all the 
while Phil was hanging on under the bow, yelling for 
help. He had all he could do, as the schooner 
gathered way, to keep from being swamped. I got 
the colored boy loose, and after much hard work, and 
not a little profanity on Phil's part, we got our pigs 
and provisions aboard. 

Next day we traded four pigs for a tub of salt fish, 
some coffee, bread, and sugar. But why recount that 
passage ? At no time could we accumulate sufficient 
stores and water to justify us in leaving the coast and 
steering out into the open Pacific in search of the 
elysium for which we had originally bade good-bye 
to civilization. The pigs ate most of our sweet 
potatoes and plantains, but as we had no money, we 
tried to keep them to barter for such things as we 
needed. We found their market value ridiculously 
small; hogs being plentiful everywhere. So, having 
expended them, we were once more reduced to the 
necessity of depending on raids for our subsistence. 
Not daring to be seen in a port of any size, we were 
restricted to the sparsely inhabited districts, where 
the people were so poor that we procured little more 
than porotos, and not enough even of them. 

Verily, "The way of the transgressor is hard! " 
In desperation we decided at last to enter the next 
large place we came to, and rob the bank; or stand 
up the' Mayor and Common Council if necessary. 
As we had no coast chart, we never knew the names 
of the places that we favored with our attentions. 
But we knew ourselves to be off the coast of Ecuador, 
to the northward of Guayaquil and pretty close to 
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the equator. We ran along with a pleasant, three- 
knot breeze, not more than five or six miles off shore. 
One evening, at sundown, we opened up quite a town 
lying at the back of a small bay. The northerly arm 
of the bay was a well-wooded point, and behind this 
we anchored after dark. There were several houses 
opposite our anchorage, but we decided not to bother 
with them. 

We made our crew fast, as usual, pulled ourselves 
ashore, and hauled the boat up high and dry among 
the bushes. We had an awful job getting across 
that "neck o' woods." The tropical vegetation was 
a perfect mat of bushes and vines. We expected 
every minute to be bitten by a snake, and we were 
eaten alive by mosquitoes and gnats. It must have 
taken us two hours to get over as many miles; but 
when we did get through, nearly naked, we found 
that wc had emerged right at the head of the prin- 
cipal street. At the same time we became aware of 
a great shouting and firing of guns. 

" They 're receiving us in good style, anyway," said 
I. "How do you suppose they knew we were 
coming ? " 

" Oh, this is some saint's day or national holiday 
they are celebrating. You know these fellows have 
about five holidays a week," replied Phil. 

That was no holiday celebration. Those shouts 
came from the throats of angry men, and the scatter- 
ing, irregular fusillade was fighting. Soon they 
came in sight; there were hundreds of them. One 
party in uniform, and commanded by officers, was 
driving another composed of citizens. The citizens, 
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though unorganized, fought bravely and kept the 
uniformed forces pretty well in check. They were 
retreating toward us, but turned a corner a little 
before they arrived at our street. As they did so, 
they exposed a small cannon which they were drag- 
ging by hand; I should say about a six-pounder. 
They halted their gun on the comer, three or four 
men trained it quicker than lightning, there was a 
flash and a roar, and as the strong sea-breeze pre- 
vented the smoke obscuring our view, I saw, by the 
bright moonlight, a well-defined opening through the 
mass of soldiers jammed in the narrow street. 

The citizens snatched their cannon and the soldiers 
closed their broken ranks ; the movements of neither 
party seemed to have been checked for an instant. 
Away they went up the cross street, the hunters and 
the hunted, — participants in a fierce, deadly fight 
which meant everything to them, yet of which, very 
likely, the outside world never heard a word. 

" Do you know what it is ? " asked Phil. " It 's a 
revolution. They have revolutions the other two 
days. The government forces have driven the rebels 
out of town. Come on; we'll do the vulture act. 
Nothing very dignified about it, but ' needs must 
when the devil drives. ' " 

We could still hear the yelling and firing, but it 
was getting farther away every minute. We judged 
the town would be deserted, and we proposed to sack 
it. When we arrived at the corner where the cannon 
had stood, we began to come upon dead men. Phil 
turned an ofiicer, gay in gold lace and tinsel, over on 
his back. A diamond glistened in his shirt-front — 
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just above a great red stain. Phil was about to reach 
for it when I seized his arm. 

"Come on," said I. "Let 's go back aboard; these 
people have trouble enough without us robbing 
them." 

He told me I was a fool, and I don't know but he 
was right. Certainly that dead body had no use for 
a diamond, and it was not conceivable that his heirs 
would ever get it. 

I entered the courtyard of the nearest house. It 
was filled with tropical plants and flowers. I raided 
room after room, but, with the exception of a few 
women's trinkets, I found nothing. As I had no 
matches, I was obliged to search in the dark, and 
knowing myself to be a marauder, I was not over- 
bold. I went through three houses in this manner. 
On leaving the third, I stopped a moment in the 
shadow of the courtyard enti-ance, wishing Phil 
would come along so that we could go aboard. It 
seemed like graveyard robbery. Thinking I heard a 
noise, I peered out. The house threw a dense 
shadow half-way across the street. I heard a rust- 
ling, and a woman's voice said, inquiringly: "Es tu, 
Juan?" I had picked up enough of the language 
from our two boys to know that she asked : " Is that 
you, John ? " 

"Si," I replied in a whisper. Then she com- 
menced. I thought I had heard women's tongues 
run before, but never anything to compare with hers. 
It was like the ceaseless twitter of a bird. Once in 
a while I could catch "Don," somebody or other, and 
"Senora," of the same name. Several times, too, I 
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made out "Quito." Suddenly she pressed a chamois- 
skin bag, that would hold nearly a quart, into my 
hands. It was half full of a granular substance, like 
coarse gravel. As she did so, she whispered in my 
ear: "Anda, vaya te lijero!" which I knew, in a 
general way, meant that I was to hurry up. At the 
same time she gave me a shove, as though to start 
me on my journey, and disappeared. 

I went in the opposite direction. On arriving a 
the street comer, I stepped out in the moonlight and 
poured some of the gravel into my hand. Ignorant 
as 1 was of such matters, there was no need to tell 
me what they were. They flashed in the moonlight 
like living fire. I hastily replaced them in the bag. 
1 remembered having heard, or read, somewhere, that 
the wealthy citizens of these peppery republics were 
fond of investing their surplus cash in fine gems. I 
wondered if they usually intrusted them to the care 
of their servants in this loose manner. Now, Phil 
and I would not need to cruise in search of a barbaric 
paradise. The gems in my possession would make 
us comfortable for life anywhere. 

Suddenly, as a faint glimmer of reason may flash 
athwart the mind of an insane person, a remembrance 
came to me. For the first time in months I remem- 
bered a mental vow I had made when, from the 
" Buena Vista's " main top gallant yard, I bade adieu 
to the Highland Lights. A promise to Rose's boy — 
Rose's boy and mine. Again I poured out a handful 
of the glittering jewels. How much, I wondered, 
were such things worth. A harsh voice breathed a 
Spanish curse in my ear, and a sinewy brown hand 
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clutched my wrist. I turned and confronted one of 
the uniformed soldiers. His eyes flashed, greedily, in 
the moonlight. 

Shoving the bag hastily in my pocket, I tried to 
free my wrist ; but he had a grip like a shark. In 
the scuffle that followed, the handful of gems were 
scattered all over the street. He drew a knife, but I 
gave him a vicious kick in the shins that brought 
him to his knees. His head fell forward, I whipped 
out my good Colt, placed the muzzle to the base of 
his skull, and pulled the trigger. Phil came running 
round a comer and asked what was up. I told him the 
soldiers were returning, and said we had better go. 

"Did he bother you?" asked Phil, indicating by 
a jerk of the head the heap at my feet. 

"Not much," I replied. "Come on, let 's get out 
of here before any more of them get back. If they 
heard that shot they '11 be around here like flies in a 
minute." 

Keeping on the shady side of the streets, we 
hurried back the way we had come. The soldiera 
were already returning in squads, but as they made 
plenty of noise, shouting and swearing to each other, 
we easily avoided them. When we were once more 
safe in the bush, Phil asked me what luck I had had. 
I replied that I had only found a few insignificant 
articles — it was my first act of disloyalty. He had 
not done so very much better, though he had captured 
about fifty dollars in paper money. We decided that 
we would now buy many things that we needed 
badly. 

There was music at the anchorage, and as it was 
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a long time since we had had any fun, we agreed to 
have just one dance and then go aboard. But alas 
for good resolutions ! The girls were charming, the 
music was the first we had heard since that eventful 
night in Callao, and the wine was heady. Next day, 
with bloodshot eyes and throbbing brows, empty 
stomachs and no money, we encountered a very 
wrathful functionary as we were making our way 
toward the place where we had left our boat. Al- 
though we had committed no breach of the peace, it 
was evident that he intended to arrest us. To 
simplify matters, Phil gave him one straight from 
the shoulder. He picked himself up and called 
lustily for help. We pulled our guns and kept the 
crowd back, while we made the best possible time for 
the beach. They swarmed about us like sharks around 
a stranded whale. We had not thought there were 
so many people in the place. The officer, full of the 
dignity and importance of his position, exhorted 
them to close in and capture the "Gringo ladrones." 
Strange how they never seemed to have any other 
conception of us than as thieves ! We had left our 
boat just the other side of a little rocky point. 
Toward this we now made our way as fast as possible. 
The crowd of twenty-five or thirty natives seemed 
not to have any firearms, but were well equipped 
with machetes and clubs. We kept the muzzles of 
our guns swinging across their front, and so held 
them in check, while we backed up. The bag of 
jewels was heavy in my pocket, and caused the old, 
over-ripe dungaree to strain and crack as I took occa- 
sional long steps to the rear. I prayed it might not 
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burst, but my heart quaked in momentary dread. 
The leader of the home faction wrought himself into 
a fine frenzy with his own eloquence, and made a 
gallant dash at Phil. 

Phil leaped back, his heel encountered a stone, and 
feeling himself going, he fired as he fell. From the 
tail of my eye I saw the leader — the meddlesome 
busy-body who started the muss — whirl half round 
on his heel, throw his machete over his shoulder, and 
fall. Phil's chance shot had hit him hard. With a 
yell like a pack of wolves, his townsmen leaped upon 
Phil, who had hurt his back in falling. I ran to his 
assistance. He had risen to a sitting position, and 
as he held them at bay, he said : — 

"Better look out for yourself, Pete. I can't get 
up;, they '11 get me anyway; but you may get aboard, 
and get off." 

" What do you take me for ? " I asked, indignantly. 
" Do you think that 's the kind of stuff I am ? Let 's 
shoot a few of these hounds, and the rest will clear 
out. They don't seem to have any guns, but if the 
soldiers come down on us we 're done for." 

"I ain't got but four shots left," said Phil, rue- 
fully. 

"Never mind, they'll hardly stop to count 'em; 
I 've got a few, and yours will help to fill in." 

Four of the enemy had started homeward with the 
body of their leader, and we could see others coming 
in response to Phil's shot. Our immediate pursuers, 
deprived of the moral strength of their leader, had 
halted and were chattering like a lot of magpies not 
twenty feet away. 
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"Now, then, Phil," said I; "let 'em have it, and 
fire to hit! " 

We blazed away, right among them. There were 
yells of rage and pain, and hands were clapped to 
sundry paits of their persons. They stood a moment 
as if waiting for us to empty our guns, but they 
found it too hot, and broke for to^vn. When the last 
yellow back was turned, I grabbed Phil and slung 
him over my shoulder. 

"Oh God, my back! " was all he said. 

1 started on a staggering run for the boat. She 
was barely fifty yards away, and as I dumped Phil 
into her, I saw that he had fainted. I was thankful 
for that, for just then my trousei*s-pocket burst, and 
the chamois-bag fell at my feet. 

The puckering string held, so none of the contents 
was spilled ; and as I stooped to pick it up, I saw a 
swarthy face peering at me from behind a rock. A 
bullet spattered lead within an inch of his nose, and, 
his curiosity satisfied, he disappeared. 
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CHAPTER X 

Phil takes Lessons in Spanish — Water — "Matesano" 
— Colonel Isaiah Snodgrass — Cocos Island — The 
Colonel fascinates us with a Tale 

1WAS worried about my treasure; it lay in plain 
sight on the stern-sheets, and Phil might re- 
vive at any moment. 

A happy thought struck me; I pulled up the 
"fish," — the triangular platform in the stem, — 
dropped my precious bag in the water that was wash- 
ing about there, replaced the fish, and sculled aboard. 

We were in bad luck now. We had almost no 
provisions, and our water was reduced to less than a 
bucketful. Phil was out of ibhe running, — for awhile, 
anyway, — so that whatever was done I would have 
to do, with such help as I could get from the two boys. 
I felt pretty blue, and cui-sed myself as all kinds of a 
fool for having come on such a silly, wild-goose chase 
after nothing. But Phil, the irrepressible, restrained 
his groans, and laughed over the morning's fracas as 
though it were the best joke imaginable. " Tell you 
what we '11 have to do, Pete," said he, airily; "we 
must rob the churches ; that 's where all the wealth 
is. Don't you know how Morgan, and Blackbeard, 
and all those gentlemen relieved the churches of 
their ill-gotten gains ? " 
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"All right," I replied gloomily; "you can rob 
the churches if you want to, but count me out. I '11 
do nothing of the kind." 

" Oh, now, say, Pete, for a man who has spent all 
his life licking unfortunate raynecks, you 're dread- 
fully finickj^ seems to me. What 's the matter? Do 
you think it a sin to rob these fat, thieving priests? " 

"Never mind what I think, Phil, I'll rob no 
churches; so that's settled." 

We stood off shore until we felt safe from pui-suit, 
and then hauled her up with a beam wind, to trail 
along the coast. It would n't do to get too far out, 
as it was absolutely necessary to forage again that 
very night. I must get that bag hidden somehow. 
While Phil was sleeping, Dennis steering, and Mike 
trying to construct a meal from our slim stores, I 
rescued the bag, dropped it inside my shirt, and 
sneaked below. I closed the door of Phil's room 
and hunted the cabin over for a hiding-place. I 
wished I had confided in Phil ; I felt sure he would 
have been willing for me to keep my treasure for the 
bojr; but it was too late now. This shadow had 
fallen between us, and I must keep my secret. 

There was a door in the bulkhead leading from 
the pantry into the hold. I had taken off one of the 
main hatches for ventilation, so that the hold was 
comparatively light. I opened the door and jumped 
out onto the sand. As I stood on the pile of ballast 
glancing about, the salt streak attracted my attention : 
a narrow opening in the ship's skin near the deck 
beamfi for filling between the inner and outer shells 
with salt. It is usually closed with snugly fitted 
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pieces of plank, but several of hers were open. I 
remembered having seen an old brass hanging-lamp, 
the chains still attached, in the pantry. I soon 
wrenched the chains off, connected them together, 
and fastened my bag of jewels securely to one end. 

On second thought, I loosed the bag again, and 
took out a half-dozen small diamonds, which I tied in 
the corner of my handkerchief. I then pulled a 
handful half out of the bag and allowed them to run 
in a glittering cascade back again through my fingers. 
How magnificent they were ! Even I could see that. 
There were diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and 
amethysts. Those were the only ones whose names 
I could be sure of; there were others of which I 
knew nothing ; but from their presence there, I knew 
they must be valuable. I forgot myself in dreaming 
of what I could do for my boy with this wealth. I 
hated to leave Phil, but I owed everything to the 
boy. I wished I knew the approximate value of my 
treasure. There might be enough for all of us. In 
that case I would not leave Phil behind. I wondered 
what had become of their owner, and, if alive, what 
he would do to the rattle-brained chatter-box who so 
carelessly intrusted them to the supposed Juan. 
And Juan, how would he get out of it? 

There was a knocking in the cabin, and I heard 
Phil's muffled tones calling me. Fearing Dennis 
might send Mike down to see what the senor wanted, 
I hastily buried the bag and chain in the sand and 
returned to Phil. He grumbled about having been 
left alone, said he was dying of hunger and thirst, 
and insisted on being helped on deck. 
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It was an hour before I was able to return to the 
hold. I pulled a nail out of the bulkhead, fastened 
the bag securely to the chain, and lowered it down 
inside the skin. The nail went through the end link. 
I pushed it into the open streak — point down — and, 
using a marline spike as a lever, I pried the nail 
noiselessly into the edge of the soft pine plank. It 
was invisible, and could only be found by feeling. 
My treasure was as safe as though each gem were 
still reposing in its original bed in mother earth. I 
needed to mark the streak, for I might forget which 
it was ; but I would n't mark it directly. I went to 
the mainmast, and carved upon it the letter P. and 
the figure three. It was the third streak from the 
bulkhead on the port side. 

When I came on deck again Phil was walking 
about, holding onto the low rail. He said his back 
was better, and predicted that he would be all right 
in twenty-four hours. He wanted to know what I 
had been up to down in the sweat-box. I told him I 
had been overhauling the lockers to see what I could 
find. My intercourse with him now had become a 
series of lies and deceit, which kept me continually 
on my guard, lest I contradict myself. 

The " Carmencita " had rounded a low point and 
was heading nearly due east, running along shore 
with a four-knot breeze. 

"I wish to the Lord," said Phil, "we had a coast 
chart. Nobody knows where the deuce we 're going, 
where we '11 fetch up at, or a thing about it. Now 
here we are, probably coasting along some big bight 
that we might better have crossed. There may not 
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be even an Indian hut along this shore for miles, or 
there may be some big town that we ought to keep 
away from. Hang such stone-blind navigation, I 
say!" 

"Do you suppose these boys know the coast?" I 
asked, as much for the sake of saying something as 
for anything else. 

" They might ; but what good does that do us ? we 
can't talk to 'em. Say, Pete," he continued, briskly, 
" we ought to learn this lingo if we 're going to cruise 
out here. We 've got lots of time, and here are 
these two boys to teach us; what do you say?" 

"All right; I 'd like to learn it, but I don't see 
how we can very well ; we don't even know how to 
ask a question." 

"Well, come on; let 's tackle Mike." 

Phil picked up the big wooden spoon, which was the 
only culinary utensil besides the pot in the galley, and 
asked: "What you call 'im this in Spanye, Mike?" 

Mike looked at him a moment in stupid surprise. 
"In Castiyano," added Phil, "how him name? " 

The word " Castellano " seemed to illuminate Mike's 
vacuous mind, and he replied, with a genuine darkey 
grin : — 

"La cuchara." 

"La cuchara," repeated Phil; "well, that's gen- 
uine, I guess, but not so very much use to us." 

I slouched over to the rail and, while listening to 
their twaddle, looked along the coast. Presently a 
small village appeared among the trees, and I called 
Phil. He dragged Mike along, and asked, pointing, 
" Comer see yammer that place ? " 
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"Charapata, senor," replied Mike, readily. 

Phil was greatly elated with his progress in learn- 
ing Spanish, and impressed upon me the vital impor- 
tance of remembering the key, "Comer see yammer," 
which he interpreted to mean : " What 's the name o' 
that?" 

The porotos having been boiled to the point where 
mastication became possible, we ate the last of them 
— dividing equally with the two boys. A drink of 
the remaining dregs in our water cask finished our 
dinner and our provisions simultaneously. 

"Now," said Phil, with reckless blasphemy, "if 
the kind providence that 's been so systematically 
starving us ever since we landed in this glorious 
country would only send a good stiff off-shore squall 
to blow us well out to sea, and then wind up with 
one of those fine flat calms that howl so furiously 
round here, for about a week, we 'd end our days 
peacefully." 

"Well, hang you for a croaker! " I replied; "how 
the deuce do you ever expect to have any luck, talk- 
ing like that?" 

"I don't," said he; "I never had any, so why 
should I expect to now? I tell you, Pete, it ain't 
luck that we want; what we want is an opportunity, 
and I do hope we '11 get it here, in Chara — Chara — 
Comer see yammer, Mike ? " 

"Charapata, senor." 

"That 'sit; Charapata. Why don't you learn to 
talk Spanish, Pete ? Nothing like it, I tell ye. Mike 
and I understand each other fine now; don't we, 

Mike?" 
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Not wishing to disturb the siesta of the custom- 
house officers, — for, for all we knew to the contrary, 
this might be the " Carmencita's " home port, — we 
sailed gayly by the town, sizing it up as we passed, 
and ran her in among the trees in a little creek to the 
westward. We stuck her nose in the mud, and had 
a two hours' job hauling her off again. Although 
Phil could get about fairly well, he was unable to 
help much, so the boys and I had the fun about all 
to ourselves. The sun blazed down good and hot; 
there was n't a breath of air, and it looked for awhile 
as if the "Carmencita's " voyaging was done. She 
had a small kedge, and we ran that out astern ; but 
the soft alluvial mud was poor holding-ground, 
so we hove it home three times before she finally 
consented to leave her soft, sticky bed and float 
again. Then, for safety's sake, we towed her a 
quarter of a mile out before we felt safe to let go 
the anchor. 

Water we must have, and in a hurry, too. Dennis 
and I took a small cask in the boat and pulled straight 
ashore. The tangled brushwood grew to the water's 
edge, prohibiting all thought of landing. We pulled 
up the creek under the dense shadow of the over- 
hanging trees, where the air was as stifling as at a 
furnace mouth. The perspiration poured off us in 
streams, and I was weak and faint. I don't know 
how Dennis felt, but from his frequent use of certain 
vile Spanish epithets, familiar to the greenest Gringo, 
I am satisfied that he was not enjoying his outing. 

We dipped up an occasional handful of the black, 
sluggish water, but it was nothing but brine. I 
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began to think that, after all, we had merely entered 
a bayou, when, on rounding a point, my ears were 
saluted with the welcome sound of falling water ; an 
act of which salt water is never guilty, unless when 
pouring from lee scuppers. We presently came upon 
a delicious little cascade, tumbling merrily over a 
moss-covered rock and pouring its wealth of clear, 
sweet water prodigally into the stagnant creek. 
With what delight we leaned over the boat's side 
and allowed it to drench us, drinking greedily as it 
flowed over our throbbing heads and reeking shoulders ! 
Having gorged ourselves with this, nature's most 
priceless boon, we remembered our suffering ship- 
mates, filled our cask, and returned. No sooner had 
they, too, satisfied their thirst, than they began to 
clamor for food. 

"You'll have to get us something, Pete," said 
Phil. "I can't go with you, and I don't know how 
you '11 make out alone. Better take Dennis along ; 
he can help pull the boat, anyway." 

"Don't worry, old man," I replied, cheerily. "I '11 
have grub off here in a couple of hours at the worst, 
if there 's anything in the place to eat. 

It was a four or five mile pull to the town ; a mere 
straggling collection of what, by courtesy, were 
known as houses. Dennis kept looking over his 
shoulder, and presently he said something and stopped 
rowing. I stopped, too, and the next moment we 
glided alongside a canoe fast to a stake in the bank. 
A few minutes' groping revealed a path, and I 
scrambled up. I found a general store not a hundred 
yards away, illuminated with kerosene lamps. 
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The proprietor, a slim, intelligent-looking mulatto, 
was smoking a cigarette behind his counter and lan- 
guidly arguing with a burly bare-headed and bare- 
footed negro, who reclined upon a pile of baled 
caoutchouc. After nodding at them, I started in to 
gather a stock of provisions. I piled my stuff in the 
middle of the dirt floor, while they continued to 
drone out their argument. I found charrqui, porotos, 
rice, ship biscuit, sweet potatoes, watermelon, green 
plantain, pumpkin, tea, coffee, sugar, and salt, and 
lastly, and best of all, a side of bacon. After piling 
about a boatload in a heap, I showed the proprietor 
my smallest diamond. 

He took it with the same bomb-proof languor, 
looked at it without interest, laid it on his tongue a 
moment, and then handed it to the negro. The 
storekeeper asked me a question. When I replied in 
English that I didn't understand, he spoke to the 
negro, who dragged himself erect and shambled out. 
I had my suspicions of the black-eyed, yellow-visaged 
gentleman behind the counter, but I had my two 
guns with me, and I kept a sharp eye on the door. 
For ten minutes my lord sat with his heels on the 
counter, his head thrown back and clasped in his 
hands, blowing long, feathery streams of cigarette 
smoke through his nose, and paying not the slightest 
attention to me. 

The diamond lay on a cast-iron, half-pound weight 
on the counter, and sent its fiery rays sparkling and 
flashing through the dingy store. As silently as a 
spectre the negro glided in again, and flopped himself 
down iu his former place. While watching him, 
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I failed to note the arrival of the person for whom he 
had been sent, until a voice at my side said, — 
"Hullo, Gringo! where 'd you come from? " 
We have all heard of sailors — sole survivors of 
wrecks, or cannibal feasts — who, by their diplomatic 
powers, eventually become privy counsellors to their 
savage lords. The individual who addressed me 
might well have been such a one, were it not that, 
instead of a coral isle, I knew myself to be upon the 
soil of a sovereign republic. 

He was a man of fifty, quite bald, but with a 
heavy, tangled, gray beard nearly to his waist. Al- 
though he was a white man, years of exposure to 
tropical suns had given him a boot-leg complexion. 
He had a highly ornate nose, bejewelled with costly 
settings of the pisco brand. He was of average 
height, but immensely thick and square set. A 
powerful villain, one could see at a glance. He wore 
a very old and dingy cocked hat, of undoubted nauti- 
cal origin, while his body and nether man were 
clothed in the fine blue and white striped cotton 
goods, once well known as "hickory." His clothes 
were both dirty and ragged. He had an old cutlass, 
with U. S. on the brass belt-buckle strapped about 
his waist, and he was barefoot; his feet being 
broadened and splayed out like a negro's, showing 
that it was no new experience for him. I had no 
occasion to criticise his dress, as mine, while not so 
picturesque or martial, was in no wise superior to it. 
In reply to his very natural question, I told him I 
had just come ashore from my vessel to get some 
provisions, and was in a hurry to get b^ck. Th^ 
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store -keeper interrupted us here by calling feebly 
" Matesano ! " (murderer). 

After a few moments' conversation, Matesano told 
me Don Emilio had sent for him to act as interpreter, 
and wished to know how much I asked for the stone. 
I had only thought to pay for my supplies with it 
— if he would accept it — and said so, but Matesano 
told me it was worth much more, and advised me to 
ask two hundred dollars for it. After considerable 
dickering I sold it for a hundred and fifty, which 
left me a very comfortable balance. Matesano 
helped me carry my provisions to the boat, and 
improved the opportunity to get acquainted. I 
refused to be pumped, but he told me freely that he 
was a Pennsylvanian, from near Harrisburg, which 
place he left to go to California when a young man, 
and that he had been knocking about Central and 
South America for years. He concluded by inviting 
himself aboard. 

I didn't just care to take him off, but he persisted, 
saying the old, familiar lingo did his heart good, so 
that I could not well refuse. On the way out, he 
told me he was colonel of the local regiment — con- 
sisting of thirty-five men, himself included. He had 
taken part in a rebellion six months before, and, his 
party being victorious, had seated their president, 
and this was his reward. 

Phil and Mike were so absorbed in getting some- 
thing cooked, that they paid little attention to the 
visitor — who introduced himself as Colonel Isaiah 
Snodgrass — until after we had finished the heartiest 
and only satisfactory meal we had eaten since leav- 
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ing the "Buena Vista." Phil then began asking 
embarrassing questions as to how I had made the 
raise ; to stave him off, I encouraged Colonel Snod- 
grass to talk. He seemed not quite at his ease; 
something seemed to oppress him. At last he blurted 
out: — 

"I know you gentlemen will think me unduly 
inquisitive, but when I tell you that I think we may 
be of the very greatest service to each other — pro- 
viding we can come to an understanding — you may 
excuse me for asking a few pointed questions. Are 
you sailors ? I mean, are you navigators ? Can you 
find your way about — go to a given port — with this 
vessel?" 

"Pete can; I can't," said Phil. 

**In that case, gentlemen, taking it for granted," 
with a meaning glance at us, " that time is of no par- 
ticular value to you, and that your business is not 
urgent, I have a proposition to lay before you." 

"It won't be of much use," I interrupted here, 
"if it includes navigating this craft out of sight of 
land; for there are neither charts nor instruments 
aboard." 

That seemed to nonplus him a bit; but he soon 
recovered his equanimity, and with an airy wave of 
the hand, said: "Then we '11 have to provide them; 
I don't know how it will be done, but experience has 
taught me that apparently insurmountable obstacles 
vanish before determined men. I 've learned to doubt 
the existence of the impossible. I would gamble a 
million, if I had it, that the articles you need do not 
exist on this whole coast. And I 'd as readily gamble 
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another million that when we need them we '11 have 
them." 

"You 're a believer in Kismet," interrupted Phil, 
with his careless laugh. 

" To a great extent, yes, I am. What do you two 
know of Cocos Island ? " he asked abruptly, glancing 
at us with keen inquiry, and complacently stroking 
his long thick beard. 

"Nothing," we answered in chorus; "never heard 
of it. Where is it, and what about it? " 

" One at a time, my friends ; don't crowd an elderly 
man. Cocos Island is several things ; among others, 
the objective point of my life for the last twelve 
years. It's a long, dry story; got any pisco or 
anything aboard? " 

"Not a thing of the kind," said Phil, regretfully. 
" We 're teetotallers ; have been starvationers until 
now; but there 's coffee." 

"Coffee!" mused the gallant colonel, ruefully; 
it's poor stuff; but a man must drink." So Mike 
was set to making coffee, and before morning he used 
up all I had brought off, and made a ruinous inroad 
upon the tea. All night long Phil and I sat with 
our elbows on the little cabin table, facing the pictur- 
esque colonel like a couple of schoolboys listening to 
a ghost story. We alternately smoked our pipes and 
sipped the strong black coffee, until our nerves w:ere 
so shattered, that if any one had suddenly cried 
" Boo ! " we would have jumped half out of our 
skins. In those surroundings and under those condi- 
|iions, the veteran vagrant told us this tale. 

^'I was strapped in 'Frisco' iu *64. I'delaved 
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six months in the diggin's, living on rancid bacon 
and wormy cornnieal; so when I got down to the 
coast with a sizable bag o' dust and a few nuggets 
where I could find 'em in the dark, I was bound to 
have a good time, and I did. When I got sober I 
was so disgusted with Calif oniy — for I had intended 
to go home after a bit of a blow-out — that I swore 
I 'd never go back to the diggin's again ; not even if 
I knew the exact location of the mother lode before- 
hand. While I was in that humor I ran across a 
feller I had known slightly when I was in town be- 
fore, and he had a grand scheme afoot. He explained 
it all out to me, — every word a cursed lie, — and so, 
as his scheme offered a change, I 'listed with him, 
and shortly afterwards found myself at San Juan del 
Sur, Nicaragua, a member of Bill Walker's filibuster- 
ing expedition. 

"Well, there was lots of rum; the pay didn't 
amount to much, — not to an old miner, anyway, — 
but there was some fun, lots of hard work, and any 
amount of danger to sweeten our labor. Besides, 
there was General Walker. None of us could have 
told what our sentiments were towards him. We 
certainly did n't love him ; I hardly think we feared 
him, then, but we did believe in him. 

"So, half drunk, and wholly enthusiastic, we fol- 
lered him, like a lot of sheep after a bell-wether, to 
the slaughter. It was at Realejo that I got it. 
Here 'tis, see." He stood up, and, after unbuckling 
his cutlass belt, whipped the old hickory shirt off 
over his head and showed a star-shaped SQ^r on bis 
hairy breast just under the heart, 
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Turning slowly in the dim light of our one candle, 
he reached behind, and pointing to a cavity under 
his shoulder-blade that would have held a pint of 
porotos, he added: "That 's where it came out, — one 
o' them slugs the Nicaraguans used to fire at us. 
I was left for dead, of course, but after our fellows 
got away, an old nigger wench pulled me into her 
hut and patched me up. I don't know why she did 
it; natural goodness of heart, I s'pose. At any rate, 
she kept me five or six weeks, till I was able to move 
on. I picked up a good bit of the lingo from the old 
girl while I was lying under the trees getting well, 
and as I 'd had about all the filibustering I thought 
my case needed, I decided to make my way across to 
Greytown, where I ought to have but little trouble 
in getting a vessel for home. 

" Old Paulita was good to the last. She tried to 
have me stay, at least a week or two longer, to give 
my wound a chance, but I was afraid Walker might 
come back that way. He was a hard, tyrannical 
brute, very fond of shooting deserters. And I knew 
hq would be apt to shoot me before asking how I 
came to be absent without leave. So I decided to 
take lots of time, and such mule trails as I could find 
leading over to the coast. Paulita gave me a lot of 
the fat that comes from boiling cacao, which was both 
healing and soothing to my wounds, and,- as I had no 
hat, she gave me the old panama which she wore her- 
self. She said it had been in her patron's family for 
a couple of generations, and I guess it had. You 
know those fine grass hats that the Indians make 
are nearly indestructible, and are frequently handed 
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down from father to son for two or three genera- 
tions. 

" This was a double one ; you could reach inside it, 
take hold of the crown with your thumb and finger, 
and pull it out so that it appeared like two hats 
joined all around at the rim ; but it was all in one 
piece. It was greasy and dirty, but still retained its 
original shape, first-rate." 

"Say, colonel," Phil broke in with a yawn, "this 
is somewhat interesting, but didn't you start in to 
tell us about an island?" 

" I did, my friend, and if you '11 have a little 
patience you '11 find that this all belongs to the same 
story." 

"All right! Excuse me; fire away! " 

" I was weaker than I thought. When I came to 
travel in the blazing sun my wound pained me, and 
my head became so light that I had to sit down a 
good deal the first day. The last thing that I 
remember is wading into a lake and throwing the 
water over myself with my hands. Then I must 
have gone daft. At any rate, I never got to Grey- 
town. Six months later, on coming to my senses, I 
found myself in Panama. I was nearly naked, a 
mere skeleton, and hungry with the chronic hunger 
of starvation. I got a job shovelling coal, got the 
Chagres fever, and alternately worked and shook for 
three months. 

"It was while there that I first heard of Cocos 
Island. A Yankee from Boston came out and organ- 
ized a search party. He told his business freely. 
He had a map that pointed out the spot on the island 
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where the treasure was supposed to be. The natives 
laughed at him. Cocos Island treasure-hunts had 
been a standing joke for a generation — a grim joke, 
too, for they had invariably ended in disaster. I 
didn't leam much of the particulars at that time, 
for, seeing how the matter was regarded by the local 
population, I took no interest in it. Well, the 
Yankee bough£ a vessel, fitted her out, shipped a 
crew of beach-combers, and sailed away into the 
Pacific. A couple of months later the vessel came 
sailing back without either the Yanls;ee or the treasure. 
Few questions were asked, and less were answered; 
the beach-combers returned to their former ways, 
and the expedition was over. 

" One day an Irishman came down to the coal dock 
and got a job. His old cloth cap was knocked over- 
board by the bucket, and in scrambling for it, he kicked 
a piece of coal into it, and it sank. He bemoaned 
his hard luck, saying that, owing to a sunstroke 
which he had received in Jamaica a couple of years 
before, he could not work bare-headed in the sun, so 
he would have to quit. I was still wearing the old 
panama at work, though, being now prosperous, I 
had another hat at home. Not wishing to see the 
poor devil lose his job, I cut my inner hat loose and 
gave it to him. I noticed that the remaining outer 
hat was lined with a semi-transparent substance, 
something like oiled silk, but I paid no attention to 

it then. 

"That evening, I tore the lining out to improve 
the ventilation, remarking to Paddy that now I saw 
why it had never been as cool as such a hat should 
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be. I was about to throw the lining away, when 
some markings on it caught my eye, and, wondering 
casually what it was that the Indian weaver had 
found to put into the hat so many years ago, I 
inspected it. 

"It had been folded to lie flat in the top of the 
crown. When I opened it out, I found a thin sheet 
of extremely fine parchment, about 9 x 12 inches. 
The creases where it was folded had been so well 
protected by the inner hat that they smoothed out 
readily. There was a distinctly drawn map in the 
upper half, representing an island, with arrows point- 
ing to a certain spot on it. Below this was a repre- 
sentation of a compass, and below that again, a very 
well executed pen and ink picture of the island, with 
other arrows pointing to a spot on it. Under this 
last was the one word, "Cocos," and in the lower 
right hand comer, a signature, " Acevedo." 

" That night, I stitched the map carefully into the 
lining of my new coat. I made cautious inquiries, 
and gained information that caused me to throw up 
my employment and to go to Costa Rica." 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Colonel concludes his Yarn — We see the Chart 

— The Ecuadorian Navy — The Colonel's Scheme 

— The Navy arrives — The Agreement — We em- 
bark OUR Troops — The Attack — A bloody Bat- 
tle — Face to Face with Jack Conners 

BY this time Phil and I were so absorbed in the 
doughty coloners narrative that the candle, 
with a final splutter, went out — died of exhaustion. 
We called Mike, and the colonel ordered lights ; with 
the result that Mike informed him that he had re- 
ported to me, when I went ashore, that we were out 
of both matches and candles, but had failed to make 
his meaning understood. With the superb indiffer- 
ence due to his mixture of Castilian and negro blood, 
he had allowed the galley fire to go out, knowing we 
had no means of relighting it. So here we were, in 
the dark. However, Colonel Snodgrass said he could 
tell the little that remained, in the dark as well as in 
the light. But as there was some moonlight, we ad- 
journed to the deck, where, seated on the main hatch, 
he concluded his tale. 

'' For more than ten years, I scoured that little re- 
public like a man hunting for a lost shirt-button. I 
have been into every town, village, and almost every 
house in it. I have questioned the natives, from the 
President down to the naked, scrambling negro babies 
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playing in the mud, about Cocos Island and the 
legend pertaining to it. I have held high political 
offices, — having been Secretary of State for nearly 
two months, — and I have been a political refugee 
with a price on my head. 

" When prosperous, the object of my search would 
sometimes become dimmed by the more exciting in- 
terests of my immediate surroundings; for life is 
not an uninterrupted dream among these fiery little 
republicans; so that I have not always made the 
best use of the means at my command for obtaining 
information. But, immediately the scales turned, and 
I found myself on the wrong side of the political 
question, I would again take up the prosecution of 
the inquiry. 

" I have had unusual facilities for gaining infor- 
mation. I have spoken with persons who were pres- 
ent at the time, and knew all the circumstances. 
Sifted down, cleared of the mass of lies and romances 
that will naturally adhere to such a subject, what I 
have learned is this." 

m 

The moon, nearly overhead, showered its rays 
faintly down upon us as we sat, we three amateur 
conspirators, on the " Carmencita's " hatch, listening 
to the old vag's yarn. Our heads were close together, 
and we could detect the steely glitter of his gray eyes, 
as, with suppressed excitement, and in a hoarse whis- 
per, he summed up his evidence. He emphasized each 
item with the stubby forefinger of his right hand, in 
the grimy palm of his left, while we, unconsciously, 
nodded in approval. 

"Cocos is a solitary mass of volcanic rock, six 
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or seven miles across. It lies somewhere — I've 
never been able to locate it exactly — off to the 
southwest of Costa Rica, to which it belongs. There 
is water there ; turtles, fish, birds, and goats ; but 
hardly any vegetation. Somewhere about the year 
1820, when Central America was fighting for her 
freedom from the Spanish yoke, an immense treasure, 
estimated by some as high as thirty million dollars, 
was hidden on the island.^ You see not only the 
Spaniards, but the patriots as well, had no hesitation 
about confiscating everything they could lay their 
hands on as contraband of war. So, no matter which 
way the cat jumped, the wealthy were bound to lose. 
Besides, even if they gained their liberty, people of 
sense knew that for years the country would be 
upset. 

" For these reasons some of the wealthiest citizens 
gathered together their jewels, silver, and gold, swore 
eternal secrecy and fidelity, and sought for a safe 
place to hide it. After — we may well believe — the 
most exhaustive deliberation, they decided upon 
Cocos Island. The soundness of their judgment 
may be seen in the fact that, although it has been an 
open secret for more than a generation, and number- 
less expeditions have been fitted out to reclaim it, it 
is still there." 

''Seems funny the owners didn't get it them- 
selves," remarked Phil, dubiously; "I don't suppose 
they put it there to stay, did they ? " 

" And, anyhow," I chipped in, " if it 's so well hid 

^ A hiBtorical fact. 
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that all these expeditions have failed to find it, what 
would be the use of another ? " 

'' That 's right," said the colonel, patiently ; " ask 
questions, raise objections, that 's what I like to see ; 
it betokens awakened interest. But please to re- 
member that I am not exactly an infant, and that 
during the years that I have been looking into this 
thing these and many more doubts have confronted 
me, and I have resolved them. 

" Now, then, as to why the original owners have 
never recovered the treasure, listen : A committee of 
six of the owners replaced the crew of the schooner 
that took the treasure over to the island. They were 
not sailors, but they preferred risking their lives in 
that manner to trusting their secret to the crew. 
Only the captain and navigator, a man whom they 
could not do without, and so had to trust, remained 
on board with them. The committee consisted of 
Dons Santiago Nunez, Juan y Bautisto Perez, 
Maximo Altero, Jorge Acevedo, Antonio Pomar, and 
Pedro Marcellino, — all wealthy and distinguished 
Costa Ricans of their day. To their care, the others, 
more than a hundred, intrusted their wealth. 

" The strain upon the nerves of these men, as their 
vessel crawled slowly through the miles and miles of 
nearly calm sea, was enough to drive them insane. 
They could hardly hope that a secret known to so 
many persons could long remain a secret. They 
strained their eyes night and day for a pursuing sail. 
Once, when a sail did appear astern, they became so 
panic-stricken that but for the good sense and pres- 
ence of mind of Don Santiago Nunez, who had as- 
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sumed a sort of leadership among them, they would 
have thrown the treasure overboard without waiting 
to leam the stranger's business. 

" A tropical hurricane nearly wrecked them on the 
jagged rocks of the island they had sought under 
such trying circumstances, and added almost a finish- 
ing touch to their mental and physical break-down. 
Eight days after they sailed — six healthy, energetic 
men of affairs — they scrambled ashore on the clinker- 
piled coast, a band of gaunt, hollow-eyed, half crazy, 
nervous wrecks ; each momentarily expecting a knife 
in the back from every other, and debating within him- 
self the advisability of reducing the membership by 
a similar means. They found a crevasse high up in 
the face of a cliff. It was n't what they wanted, but 
it was the best they could find. During the next two 
months, these six daintily reared gentlemen, not one 
of whom had ever tied his own shoes before, labored 
like galley-slaves. They enlarged the hole, and trans- 
ported their stuff to it. They worked in pairs, for 
the convenience of carrying over the rough ground. 

" One day, after two weeks of killing work, Don 
Santiago arrived at the vessel, on his return trip, 
alone. When asked what had become of liis com- 
panion, Don Maximo Altero, he professed not to know. 
Don Maximo was never seen again, and thereafter 
they worked singly. When the last of the stuff was 
securely hidden away and covered up, Don Antonio 
Pomar openly accused Nunez of having murdered 
Altero. A fierce dagger duel ensued, and both men 
fell upon the heap of clinkers with which they had 
just covered the last of the chests. Perez, Acevedo, 
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and Marcellino, without waiting to ascertain the fate 
of the duellists, fled, horror-stricken, to their vei^sel, 
and put off. 

" Once clear of the accursed island, the survivors 
seem to have regained a little sense ; for they each 
proceeded to make a map of it, with a cross to show 
the spot. Acevedo, being something of an artist, 
added a sketch of the place as it appeared from the 
deck of the vessel. It is easy to suppose that their 
suspicions of each other did not become any less as 
they approached the coast. Somebody murdered the 
captain, and then the three had their hands full to 
take care of the vessel. A squall struck her when 
near the shore, she capsized, and they saved them- 
selves with difficulty. They turned their backs on 
each other at once, and never met again. 

"Don Juan Perez never reached home; he was 
captured and macheted by the Spaniards. Acevedo 
and Marcellino fought through the war. At its close, 
Marcellino fitted out an expedition and attempted to 
find the treasure. He took with him only three mem- 
bers of his own family. Not being seamen, they 
never reached the island ; their vessel was found, not 
a hundred miles from* the mainland, dismasted, and 
with her boat gone. Whatever became of the unfor- 
tunate men is mere conjecture. Don Jorge Acevedo, 
the sole survivor, was an old man when peace was 
declared, and presumably had no stomach for more 
stirring adventures. At any rate, he died quietly in 
his bed, leaving a son, who afterward became Presi- 
dent, and was assassinated in office. 

" Now, whether my old nurse, Paulita, was a ser- 
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vant in the family of President Acevedo or not, I 
don't know ; but the chances are that she was. At 
any rate, I 've got the old man's map with the picture. 
I 've hung onto it through thick and thin, because I 
knew that sometime just what has happened would 
happen. See how things turn out, will you ? It got 
too hot for me after the last turn-over in Costa Rica, 
so I whipped over here into Ecuador just in time to 
get into last rainy season's muss. I happened to get 
on the Lord's side, and here I am, in command of 
thirty-five faithful patriots, who would march into 
Quito and cut the President's throat to-morrow if 
I said so. Then you two fellows come sailing in 
here, just in the nick of time, to take me to Cocos, 
and get our wealth." 

At last his yarn was spun ; and as he leaned back 
against the fife-rail, he looked into the sparkling eyes 
of two as excited young fellows as could have been 
found on the Pacific coast that night between the 
Horn and Panama. 

" But you forget," I remarked, on regaining partial 
consciousness, "that we can't find this island of yours 
— even if it exists — without a chart, a chronometer, 
and a sextant, at least." 

" No, I don't." 

"Well, then, where are they coming from?" 

" I don't know ; but, as I told you before, we '11 
have them. If I knew the only way we could ever 
get them would be to pick them off of cocoa-nut 
trees, I 'd say. ' We '11 find them growing on cocoa- 
nut trees.'" 

Phil and I exchanged glances. Clearly the old 
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fellow was cracked. He saw it — nothing escaped 
him — and added coolly, " I don't ask you to believe 
me. I only ask that when the time comes, and you 
find yourselves fitted out with these things, you make 
a mental note of it for your own future guidance. 
Remember, I 've been knocking about these coun- 
tries long enough to know that the apparently im- 
possible is the one thing you may expect to 
happen. What's that, daylight?" 

I sculled him ashore, landing him in a clump of 
bushes a quarter of a mile from the path. Phil 
called after us, asking the colonel if we were to see 
the map. " Certainly," he replied, " I shall bring 
it off with me this evening." 

When I got back aboard, I got Mike up, and 
pointed to the galley. He understood, and within 
half an hour breakfast was ready. Over our coffee 
and steak, Phil and I discussed Colonel Snodgrass 
and his proposition. We agreed that he was an old 
villain. Phil thought he was a bit touched. "Rats 
in his garret " was the elegant expression he used. I 
did n't believe that ; I thought that years of inquiry 
and pondering over the one subject had caused him 
to become unduly credulous on that subject; but 
crazy? Not he. 

We finally decided, having nothing else to do, to 
see the thing out. Phil was so engrossed with the 
subject that it never occurred to him to inquire as to 
the source of our supplies, so I was spared the necessity 
of adding another to the woof of lies I was weaving 
about myself. 

Phil had recovered pretty well from his lameness, 
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so he helped me pull the boat ashore in the evening. 
The colonel was waiting for ns, and invited us up to 
have something. On the way he managed to get 
behind me, and whispered in my ear, " I ain't got a 
red cent." 

Being guity, I submitted to the black-mailer, hand- 
ing over my remaining dollars. He pocketed the 
wad with a greedy grin, treated once — fifteen cents 
worth — and we returned aboard. Phil demanded to 
see the map at once. With much preliminary fum- 
bling, the colonel produced, from inside his filthy 
hickory shirt, a small parcel wrapped in several layers 
of rags. After undoing them carefully, he opened 
out a sheet of parchment exactly answering to his 
description. It contained a map and drawing of an 
island, of which the following is a correct represen- 
tation, being reproduced from a photograph of the 
original, still in my possession. 

Phil reached for it with boyish eagerness, but the 
old revolutioner quickly withdrew it. 

" Excuse me, gentlemen," said he with frigid dig- 
nity, " nobody handles this map but me ; you can look 
at it, but ' hands off ' is the word." 

Phil shot a quick glance at him, and I dreaded a 
collision; but the old fellow was calm, and the 
threatened explosion passed. Phil let out a little 
nervous, dangerous laugh, and said : — 

*' Oh, certainly. Excuse me, colonel ; was never 
treated like a thief before, you know ; comes a bit 
strange at first. An ugly-looking blamed island, ain't it, 
Pete ? " he asked, turning to me a face that was livid. 

We discussed the map for an hour or more. From 
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the picture we gathered that the south side was low- 
est, and was that from which the approach should be 
made. Either of the two bays, or inlets, would afford 




comparatively near approach to the desired spot, pro- 
vided there was water enough in them. 

'* The place seems to be indicated plainly enough," 
said I ; " strange tliat none of the other expeditions 
have found it." 
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" In the picture, yes," replied the colonel ; " but do 
you suppose that with only the map, you could climb 
among those miles of mountains, and put your hand 
on the exact spot where that treasure was buried near 
fifty years ago ? No, sir, nor the men who put it there 
could n't, if they were alive to-day. You '11 find that, 
even with the picture — the only one that ever was 
made, — it '11 be a long job. Why, that cross, where 
the arrows meet, probably covers ten acres of ground ; 
and on the steep side of a mountain, too. Oh, it's 
no picnic that we 're bound on ; but if we succeeded 
after ten years of constant hard work, would n't it be 
the best use we could have put those ten years to ? " 

There could be but one answer to that. 

Phil mentioned terms ; the colonel proposed share 
and share alike. We could n't kick on that. Then I 
asked if he had heard anything of our charts and in- 
struments. To my astonishment, he said he had, and 
he said it as coolly as though he had heard they were 
coming on the next north-bound steamer. 

" They '11 be here before the week is over," said he ; 
"maybe day after to-morrow." 

While we gaped at him in speechless amazement, 
he explained. "Ecuador," said he, "has a navy; it 
is a brig which they bought in Callao two years 
ago. It is called ' La Republica de Ecuador.' I don't 
know what its armament is, but I do know that the 
government has lavished oceans of money on it. All 
manner of equipments are continually being bought 
for the navy. There is an admiral, old Jos6 Guerero, 
and a nigger captain on it. They visit all the vessels 
they come across, and if they find anything they 
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have n't got, they learn its name, and put in a requi- 
sition for it ; they always get it, too. Every dry sea- 
son the navy makes a tour of the coast — to let the 
people see it. Last dry season it did n't stop here, but 
since then, to conciliate some of the sore-heads, the 
administration has bought the figure-head of a whaler 
that was burned at Esmeralda, christened it ' Simon 
Bolivar Libertador,' and the navy is coming here to 
unveil it in the plaza. She has it with her, so there 
can be no mistake about it. 

" Now I '11 tell you what I propose ; I 've got thirty 
men — " 

" I thought it was thirty-five," interrupted Phil, 
sarcastically. 

" So I have thirty-five, but only thirty are available. 
Two have had so many toes e't off by jiggers that 
they 're no good ; one 's got a big leg, — needs a wagon 
to haul it on; and two have gone up river after 
caoutchouc. If I ever catch them, I'll shoot 'em 
for desertion. I can only count on thirty. Now it 
will be necessary for you to agree to my proposition 
right away, for it '11 take me a day or two to get 'em 
together." 

" To get 'em together ! why, where are they ? " I 
asked. 

" Oh, all round. I don't know exactly. You see 
we don't have any barracks, or rations, or anything 
like that, so they have to look out for themselves. 
The way they generally do is to get in with some 
woman ; she will live with one or two of them, cook 
for them, and do what little washing there is, while 
they forage for grub." 
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"Great!" exclaimed Phil. "Do these military 
men get any pay, colonel?" 

" Oh, yes — sometimes. If the administration hears 
that somebody has started a rebellion, it generally 
sends out a few pesos to the army ; that tends to keep 
'em loyal, you see." 

" Oh, well," I broke in impatiently, " never mind 
all that; let's hear your plan." 

" Well, then," resumed the colonel, " I propose to 
get my regiment together, and read them an order 
from the President, calling on them to capture the 
navy, which has become disaffected. I '11 march them 
round here to the creek, and you get them aboard this 
vessel. Then, while the navy is ashore, unveiling 
Bolivar, only a corporal's guard being left aboard, 
we'll capture their ship. Then you fellows will 
have all the tools and implements of your trade to 
work with ; what do you say to that ? " 

"What do you propose to do with your regiment 
after the navy surrenders ? " asked Phil. 

" Take 'em along. They can help work the ship, 
and as there 's no knowing how much there '11 be to 
do after we get to the island, they '11 come handy." 

" Beautiful ! " cried Phil ; " you are to keep the map, 
and have your thirty cut-throats at your back ; what 
a splendid chance for Pete and me to make our ever- 
lasting fortunes ; " and he drew his thumb across his 
throat. 

" Now hold on, Phil," said I ; "we 're beginning 
just where the original owners did, to quarrel before 
there 's any need of it. Now I want to say this : the 
whole scheme depends on me putting the Ecuadorian 
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navy — after we 've captured it — alongside that 
island — supposing there is such a one. I won't 
make a move until j'^ou two appoint me captain and 
give me full charge." 

Then there was a tow-row right away. Phil ap- 
proved my plan, of course, but the colonel wouldn't 
hear of it. So we wrangled until it was time to put 
him ashore. Phil set him ashore, and when he got 
back he told me he had all he could do to keep from 
knocking his contrary old brains out with the butt of 
the oar. 

We had more than half a mind to up stick and 
clear out ; at least we said we had, but I don't believe 
steam engines could have hauled either one of us out 
of there. 

I took the boat ashore at the same place that even- 
ing, fought mosquitoes for an hour, and then took a 
look in at the store, but the colonel was nowhere to 
be seen. We fumed; fussed, and swore a bit, and then 
turned in, and sld|$ all night, after having slept all 
day. ^* 

The next afternoon the navy arrived. She came 
swinging gayly in, before a six-knot sea-breeze, 
with everything set. There seemed to be a laxity of 
discipline, or something, for she let go her anchor 
while under full headway and with both tops'ls still 
on her. We could hear the chain flying through the 
hawse pipes above the clamor and yelling of her crew. 
It snubbed her at last ; she swung round, got aback, 
and rammed her stem up on a mud-bank. 

It seemed satisfactory to the admiral and nigger 
captain, though, for before her tops'ls were clewed 
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half down she began firing a salute from her little 
brass broadsides, which sounded like single taps upon 
a bass drum. 

She was a handsome little toy, probably two hun- 
dred tons' register ; she looked clean, her black paint 
was glossy, her copper bright, and her little brass 
teeth bristled spitefully through the ports. She lay 
easily on the mud, and we nearly had our breaths 
taken away by seeing her yards — after the sails 
were furled — squared as symmetrically by the lifts 
and braces as it could have been done aboard the 
finest frigate afloat. 

There was somebody aboard of her that knew 
something. 

When they got the sails furled, and the salute 
of a hundred and twenty-one guns fired, her boats 
went out ahead, and again we saw that a seaman had 
charge. While part of her crew hove in chain, the 
others pulled with the boats, and in an hour she was 
afloat again. 

" Those are no cholos," said Phil, dubiously, when 
we saw how the work was done ; ^' we 'd have no 
business monkeying round there with old Isaiah's 
pig-chasers." 

I indorsed his sentiments heartily, but at the same 
time I cast envious glances at the trim little brig. 
What could we not do if we had her ? — aside from 
the colonel's yarn. We might, indeed, with a few 
fellows of the right sort, ransack these coast towns 
and gather quite a pile before getting found out. 
We might pick up a crew in Callao or Panama, and, 
co-operating with some bright fellow ashore — the 
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colonel, for instance — capture the whole blamed re- 
public. Then what? We would become presidents, 
dictators, what we chose. This, after all, I began to 
believe, was the country for a couple of ambitious 
young fellows to get along in. Look at old Snod- 
grass ! He had been Secretary of State. 

Here my musings and Phil's running fire of doubt- 
ful comments were cut short by the voice of the 
doughty colonel himself, hailing from the creek. 

" Hey, there I Are ye going to come ashore after 
us, or not ? " 

"What'Uwedo, Phil?" 

" We '11 hold another pow-wow," said Phil, his eyes 
sparkling. " He 's about ready to come to our terms, 
or he never would have come back." 

We both got in the boat, and, guided by the 
colonel's voice, pulled in to where he and his raga- 
muffins, cholos, and negroes of all shades of color 
but white, awaited us. As soon as we got within 
fifty feet of them, the old fellow called them up to 
be ready to get in the boat. We stopped short, 
and asked him what he wanted. 

'* Why, did n't you see the navy come in ? " he 
asked. 

" Yes, of course ; what of it ? " 

'' Well, I 'm here with my boys to carry out my 
part of the agreement. What 's the matter ? — have 
you fellows backed down at the last minute ? " 

"Oh, no," I replied, "we haven't backed down, 
because there was nothing to back down from ; there 
ain't any agreement." 

" Ain't any agreement ? " 
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"Look here, colonel," Phil chipped in, curtly; 
"you know you refused our proposition ; don't back 
and fill over that now, because it won't go. We can't 
stay here all night feeding these mosquitoes. If you 
want to talk business, and give us a square show, tell 
your crowd to wait here, and you go out on the point, 
alone. We '11 pick you up, take you aboard, and if 
you 're reasonable, come to an agreement in ten 
minutes. If you won't do that, say so ; and we '11 
clear out." 

" Oh, I '11 agree to anything in reason, gentlemen ; 
you may depend on that," piped the old fellow, with 
an assumption of hearty cordiality that had lost its 
power over us. He said something to his mongrels, 
who replied in a murmured chorus, walked out on 
the point, and we took him aboard. 

We wrangled for an hour, each insisting on his 
own importance to the expedition. The colonel said 
he could go to the admiral, and get him, his ship, and 
crew for less than he had offered us. 

'' No doubt," I replied ; '' why don't you ? Because 
you know the breed, and you know you 'd never come 
back." 

He did n't deny that, but tried to impress us with 
his preference for white men. ''Bosh," said Phil, 
bluntly ; " drop all that, and talk business." 

So we haggled, each opposing the other's proposi- 
tion, if for no other reason than a belief that it might 
contain a hidden advantage, until we were on the 
point of an actual quarrel again. Then, diplomatic 
Phil came to the rescue. He demanded that the 
colonel state his ultimatum, and that I do the same, 
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promising to make an average of the two, which 
should be immediately agreed to or declined. The 
result was the following : — 

Colonel Snodgrass should plan the time and 
method of attack. Under his orders, I would put 
the " Carmencita," with his war-dogs aboard, along- 
side the brig-of-war. We would all take part in the 
fight, doing our level best. When we got charge of 
the brig she should be turned over to me as captain. 
His men and all the brig's crew, except such as we 
chose to keep, should be returned to the " Carmen- 
cita," which we would cripple. If able to locate 
Cocos Island on the chart, I would take the brig 
there, as quickly as possible. On letting go the an- 
chor. Colonel Snodgrass should assume command; 
but Phil and I would constitute an advisory board, 
whose opinions he should consider. 

We agreed to devote three years — if necessary — 
to the search. If successful, all plunder — after a 
bountiful reward to the crew — was to be shared 
equally between us three. I would again become 
captain, and take the brig to such port as we might 
agree upon. 

In case the colonel was satisfied that no such island 
as Cocos was represented on any of the charts, he 
should have the privilege of helping himself to such 
valuables as he could find on board, to the extent of 
ten thousand dollars' worth, — provided their removal 
did not seriously cripple the vessel, — and we agreed 
to land him on any part of the coast between Pa- 
nama and Valparaiso, or on any island within five 
hundred miles of the coast which he might choose. 
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As Phil stated the succeeding articles of the 
agreement, he noted them down on the fly-leaf of a 
Spanish Bible, which contained the only paper to be 
found on board. There did n't seem much left to 
quarrel over, so we all shook hands on it. Phil 
stowed the Bible inside his shirt, and the colonel told 
his plan of campaign. 

At ten o'clock the next day, the officers and most 
of the crew of the brig would go ashore with the fig- 
ure-head, which was to be unveiled promptly at noon. 
As the programme required the colonel to escort them 
to the scene with his land forces, he would be missed 
at once. However, that was of but little importance. 
It would be necessary for the ''Carmencita" to 
board the brig not later than eleven o'clock, in order 
to be sure and get her cut out before the crew re- 
turned ; for they could bother us badly if they came 
swarming out in their boats. 

I ordered Phil to get the soldiers aboard as quickly 
as possible. He took Dennis with him, and brought 
them all off in four trips. There were only thirty of 
them, which the colonel said was all he could find ; 
but he added that they were the flower of his flock, 
and I guess they were ; for a more villanous set of 
bi-utes I never saw in one crowd. In the meantime, 
Mike and I had loosed the sails, and paid out the 
chain on our last remaining anchor to the bare end. 
I had to exhort the colonel to keep his men quiet, 
as they seemed determined to attract attention to us 
by their shouts and laughter. Each one carried a 
U. S. Springfield rifle, with from fifteen to twenty 
rounds of ammunition. In addition, every man jack 
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of them swung from his hip one of those straight, 
sharp, heavy knives called a machete. Nearly all of 
them also had revolvers. 

We got them onto the halliards fore and aft, and 
what they lacked in knowledge they more than made 
up in strength and good-will. They kept pulling, 
until they lifted the booms off the saddles, and nearly 
tore the tack-cringle out of the jib. I slipped the 
chain, and, as there was a nice little land-breeze 
blowing, I hauled the sheets well aft, and let her 
crawl slowly along to the northward in the shadow 
of the coast. 

I kept well in behind the wooded point, until I had 
to keep away or beach her ; but it was time, anywaj-. 
The brig lay there, glistening like a lady's watch in 
the brilliant sunlight. The land-breeze had strength- 
ened, until the little bay was rippled with miniature 
seas, which slapped merrily under our bows, as the 
"Carmencita" reached out from behind the point. 
I hastily outlined the manoeuvre to the colonel, telling 
him what orders to give his men. I could easily have 
reached across the brig's bow, as she swung to the 
wind, stern out. But, by apparently careless steering, 
I let her fall off until that became impossible. The 
best I could now do would be to hit her port cat- 
head. I let her go until she was just where I wanted 
her, then jammed the helm down and sung out, 
" Hard a-lee ! " 

The brig's rail was ornamented with a row of 
swarthy heads, all jabbering away, no doubt comment- 
ing on my lubberly seamanship, while the officer in 
charge, a big fine-looking fellow^ dressed in the per- 
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fection of naval style, regarded us disdainfully from 
her quarter-deck. 

At the critical moment I nodded to the colonel. 
He said something in Spanish, and the two whom he 
had stationed for the purpose cut the main peak and 
throat halliards. The gafif dropped like a shot. One 
black devil's brains were knocked out by a peak- 
halliard block, and half a dozen more were buried 
under the folds of canvas. 

Deprived of her after sail, the " Carmencita " hung 
in the wind a bit, paid off, and drifted, nearly 
broadside on, down upon the brig. The officer of 
whom I have spoken saw the trick, and jumped down 
on deck, shouting orders among his men. We were 
alongside now, our foremast head scraping on the af- 
ter side of the brig's fore yard, and our main, on the 
forward side of his main yard. 

I heard the colonel shout, " Hell, we 're too soon ! " 
as he too leaped, yelling Spanish oaths among his 
men. We were, indeed. There, at the swinging 
boom, lay a boat with the figure-head — representing 
Calhoun, or Clay, or almost anybody but Bolivar — 
calmly reclining on its back on the thwarts, and gaz- 
ing with its dull wooden eyes up at the " Carmen- 
cita's" bobstay. It held up in its right hand the 
scroll with which it had indicated to the nations of 
the earth — and the whales thereof — that it repre- 
sented peaceful statesmanship. 

And the brig's decks were full of men. 

Like magic, a boarding-netting appeared, made of 
strong hemp rope, and stretching to a height of ten 
feet above her hammock nettings. Back of this, on 
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her deck, her crew lined up like veterans under the 
command of her vigorous executive officer. But the 
colonel and his desperadoes made short work of the 
boarding-netting. Their machetes went through it as 
though it had been made of cobweb, and they tum- 
bled in over her rail, beating down the pikes with 
which the crew attempted to repel them with a reck- 
less daredeviltry that was infectious. The brig's 
crew had had no time to load firearms. I saw that 
the " Carmencita " was well fouled among the brig's 
braces, and, snatching the machete from the fellow 
who had been killed by the halliard-block, I joined 
the gang. 

I caught a glimpse of Phil, as he boarded from the 
fore rigging, and I could n't help seeing the colonel. 
What a whirlwind he was ! If we had been tempted 
to attribute a good deal of his talk to " gas," I was 
ready to beg his pardon with all humility now. His 
training in the relentless wars under the equator had 
not been in vain. He was a ferocious, blood-thirsty 
beast ; a slaughtering devil. He never made a futile 
stroke. The poor devils of man-o'-wars-men went 
down before him like chickens before a savage dog. 
I was tolerably busy myself. I had discharged my 
revolvers, but saw at once that the machete was the 
trump. You can't ward off cutlass blows or pike 
thrusts with a revolver. 

It is impossible to describe a fight in which you 
can see nothing but gleaming eyes and teeth gind 
whirling blades. There was little powder burned. 
An occasional revolver shot, here and there, was all ; 
nothing that could be called a volley. After the first 
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onslaught there was no shouting ; every man needed 
all his wind. There was a bustling sound, as of a 
body of men crowding into a narrow way ; a clink, 
as blade met blade, a smothered curse and a dying 
groan. The deck became slippery, but we only 
thought of it to guard against the fall that would be 
fatal. I had received several blows, but forgot that 
they were delivered by sharpened steel. They felt 
like the mere cracks of a walking-stick. The pei^pi- 
ration poured in my eyes and blinded me. The fellow 
I was after — a little, wiry, elusive mulatto — stum- 
bled backward, and I split his skull. When he 
dropped, I saw the poop ladder behind him. 

No one was molesting me just then, so, feeling hot, 
giddy, and out of breath, I stumbled, panting heavily 
up it. I brushed the sweat from my eyes, and found 
it blood. The deck below was comparatively clear — 
of the living. Away forward, on the starboard side, 
a knot of perhaps a dozen were quietly fighting it 
out. 

I looked aft. On the port quarter the colonel was 
engaged, single-handed, with the negro captain and 
the admiral. The captain's uniform coat was drenched, 
and as I looked, the colonel's deadly machete nearly 
severed his head from his body. The old admiral was 
a fine, portly man. His chapeau had fallen off, and 
his snow-white hair blew forward, and mingled with 
his long, handsome moustache. He must have been 
a man of seventy. His bearing was grand, majestic ! 
But his fate was sealed. The tireless colonel had 
marked him for his own. The old gentleman, seeing 
the hopelessness of his case, parried his opponent's 
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blows with calm dignity, and with a skill that was 
superb. He fought entirely on the defensive, saving 
his strength. 

I heard a step on the ladder behind me, and turned 
in time to avoid the thrust of a pike in the hands of 
the executive officer. He was dishevelled like the 
rest. He sprang aft, shouting, '' Mi almirante ! " 

I ran after him. Why I spared him, I do not 
know ; I could easily have cloven his skull as we ran. 
Perhaps — unlike the colonel — I had unconsciously 
had enough. At any rate, I dropped my machete, 
and seized him by the collar from behind. I yanked 
him over on his back in time to prevent him spitting 
the colonel with his pike, and fell on him from sheer 
weakness. We floundered about, each trying for an 
advantage, until we lay face to face — I on top. 

He was whiskered like a Jew ; but at the turning- 
point in my career, I had looked into his eyes for a 
brief fifteen minutes with vital interest, A man's 
eyes — deep in — do not change. I got a strangle 
hold on him, and said : — 

" Let up, Jack Connors ; you 've done enough I " 
I slacked my grip to give him air, and he replied : — 

"All right, Mr. Stetson." 

When we got to our feet, watching each other 
distrustfully, the white-haired admiral lay across 
the heel of the bumpkin, and the colonel had gone 
forward. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Victory — A great hunt among the Charts — Cocos 

LOCATED AT La8T — A TEDIOUS PASSAGE — CONNORS 

AND THE Colonel called to order — Land ho ! — A 
VICIOUS Counter-Current — The Colonel breaks out 

AGAIN — I FINALLY SUBDUE THE COLONEL AND CONNORS 

— We do a little flogging — Moored — I surren- 
der MY Command 

THE brig was ours ! It had taken forty minutes 
of the hardest and most "killing" work to 
capture her, but she was worth it. There was still a 
fracas going on forward on the starboard side, and I 
knew the colonel was there. Whether the mUee had 
attracted attention ashore or not, I neither knew nor 
cared. Turning to Jack, I said: — 

"Mr. Connors, I am captain here! It is n't worth 
while for you to attempt any further resistance ; we 
know each other, and I give you my word that you 
have no occasion to regret what has happened. Let 's 
go forward and stop the fight." 

With a gesture eloquent of supreme grief and 
disappointment, Jack Connors pitched his pike over- 
board and followed me. The colonel, with four of 
his desperadoes, had eight or nine of the brig's crew 
cornered abaft the forecastle, and were hacking them 
down like weeds. The poor fellows were making a 
faint-hearted defence, but with the hopeless air of 
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men who knew they were merely delaying the inevi- 
table. I had reloaded one of my revolvers, and, as I 
drew near, I shouted: — 

"Here, Colonel Snodgrass, let up! Stop this I 
I '11 have no useless slaughter! " 

He paid not the slightest attention ; he was literally 
"drunk with blood." He cut down a handsome boy 
before my eyes. I reached over his shoulder, wound 
my fingers in his blood-soaked beard, and dragged 
his head aside. He swung his machete, but I jabbed 
the muzzle of my revolver down his throat, and 
promised to lift the roof of his house unless he quit. 
He struggled; I backed him against the rail and 
rammed the blue octagonal barrel eight inches into 
his gullet. Then, and only then, he gave up. Con- 
nors, who could talk the lingo like a native, called 
off the others. 

When the old fire-eater once let go, he collapsed. 
I took away his machete and threw it overboard ; it 
was in a horrible condition. I ordered Connors to 
knock out a shackle-pin and slip the cable. He com- 
plied readily, and as he knew where eveiything was, 
we were adrift in less than fifteen minutes. While 
I was pulling dead men about, looking for Phil, the 
colonel found a draw-bucket and sluiced himself 
down. He looked as if he had been run through a 
meat-chopper. I found Phil doubled up under the 
main fife-rail with three dead niggers on top of him. 
He had a fearful cut on top of the head; a scalp 
wound, but a terrible one. In addition he had any 
number of minor hacks and jabs ; but after Connors 
and I got the few remaining rags stripped off, we 
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agreed that he had not a fatal wouHd. We slashed 
a few buckets of salt water over him, carried him on 
the poop, and laid him on the cabin skylight. 

All this time the brig — with the " Carmencita " 
foul alongside — was drifting before the wind out to 
sea. When I looked forward again, I saw the colonel 
and all that remained of his regiment — four men — 
engaged in throwing dead bodies overboai'd. I was 
glad to have them do it ; they were more than wel- 
come to my share of that kind of work. As Connors 
and I surveyed the dreadful scene, we observed a 
struggle taking place abaft the starboard fore-rigging. 

"Those devils are throwing live men overboard! " 
shouted Jack, excitedly. 

We ran forward, and found it true. The colonel 
and two of his men were trying to force the brig's 
bo'sen — a big, powerful negro — over the rail. He 
had recovered consciousness and was resisting with 
all his might. As we arrived, the colonel snatched 
a machete from the deck and was about to give the 
poor fellow his quietus, when Jack seized a capstan- 
bar from a rack under the bulwarks and knocked him 
down in good old Western Ocean fashion. Having 
him senseless, we dragged him aft and lashed him to 
a ringbolt. Then Connors talked to the others. He 
told them that if he caught them throwing any men 
overboard who showed the slightest signs of life, he 
would blow their brains out. I do not think any 
more living men were thrown over after that. 

Some few of the brig's crew had fled below and 
hidden themselves. Connors called these up, and 
set them at work helping to clean up. Phil and the 
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colonel came to their senses, and as the old fellow 
seemed to have recovered entirely from his homicidal 
mania, I released him. 

Connors had the decks thoroughly washed down, 
and then we took account of stock. We had but six 
unwounded men — all members of the crew, who had 
stowed themselves below when the trouble com- 
menced. One, — Heaven be thanked ! — Juan Mendez 
Garcia, was the ship's cook; and as Connors said 
she was loaded down with everything that heart 
could wish for, we congratulated ourselves that our 
starvation days were over. 

There were — including the four soldiers — seven 
men not disabled by their wounds, and five others of 
whom we had hopes. Should these all recover, we 
would have a crew of seventeen before the mast, 
which was a rattling crowd for such a little hooker. 

As there were no prisoners to be consigned to the 
schooner, we shoved her clear and let her go. Then 
we attended to the wounded — ourselves first. There 
was an abundance of Friars' balsam in the medicine 
chest, and the antics that all hands — ourselves 
included — cut up as the fiery but grandly curative 
medicine was poured into open wounds, would have 
delighted an audience of children. All hands being 
sore and tired, we agreed not to ask them to do any 
work until the next day. The land breeze still held, 
and the two vessels were drifting comfortably to sea. 

That evening, after a meal that was a grand sur- 
prise to our lean stomachs, we compared notes and 
exchanged confidences. Phil and the colonel told 
their stories to Connors, and we offered him an equal 
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share with ourselves to pitch right in and help. Of 
course that was nuts for Jack. He had been five 
years on the coast, and had had, as he said, an 
almighty fine berth. 

I proposed that Mr. Connors continue in his old 
position, as my mate, and the colonel and Phil 
both agreed. Phil and Connors and I divided the 
night between us, keeping watch about three hours 
each. When I relieved Phil I asked him what he 
thought of our prospects. 

" We want to keep a sharp eye on that old war- 
horse, and on your friend Connors, too," he replied, 
gravely. "I don't trust either one of 'em. The 
deuce of it all is, they can talk Spanish, and we 
can't. Hang it alll I wish I 'd had another month 
to study with Mike; I would have been all right." 

"Oh, I don't think we need to worry," I replied, 
confidently. "I'm the only navigator aboard, and 
I '11 cut the logarithm tables out of the epitome, and 
throw the rest overboard ; then there '11 be no way for 
them to learn. But that ain't what I mean. What 
do you think of us two fellows, who landed in Callao 
less than six weeks ago? Haven't we made out 
pretty well for strangers on a foreign shore?" 

"Say, Pete," he cried, slapping me heartily on the 
back, while his eyes glittered in the moonlight, "ain't 
it great? What a country to grow up in! We 
ought to go in and bombard some of these cocoa-nut- 
shell towns along shore here, if only to wake 'em up. 
I guess they '11 call us ' Gringo ladrones ' now, with 
a vengeance, hey ? " 

"We'll do that later," I replied, with the quiet 
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dignity of one to whom such things were a mere 
after-dinner amusement. 

Connors turned all hands out at sunrise, and we 
made sail — though there was but little wind. The 
"Carmencita," being lighter, had drifted faster, and 
was now hull down to leeward. Connors pointed 
out Charapata to me, and I saw that we had drifted 
some ways to the northward of it during the night, 
although the wind had been nearly due east. This 
convinced me that we were in a current. 

I let her go due north. After breakfast Connors 
brought out four bags of charts, containing — I 
should think — all that had ever been published. As 
they had never been assorted, it was some time before 
we found what we wanted, — charts of the west 
coasts of North and South America. We found 
them at last: two charts, extending each way from 
the equator. Connors did n't know the latitude of 
Charapata, and it was n't mentioned on the chart, but 
he knew how far it was from Cape San. Francisco, 
and he recognized the trend of the coast; so we 
located it in 55' south latitude and 80° 55' west 
longitude. No wonder the place was a furnace. 

By this time Phil and the colonel had their heads 
between ours, and we were all eagerly scanning the 
whole South Pacific for Cocos Island. We hunted, 
and got in each other's way for half an hour. Then, 
to systematize the search, I laid the big parallel ruler 
along the coast and slowly swept the other leg out to 
sea, while each carefully watched his allotted portion 
to see that it didn't pass over Cocos undetected. 
When I told the colonel that we had examined to 
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the distance of a thousand miles off shore, his jaw- 
dropped, and he looked very blue. But I laughed, 
and assured him we had n't begun to hunt yet; th^re 
was the North Pacific untouched. 

Well, we unrolled the North Pacific, and went at 
that just as we had first at the South. There were 
the Galapagos, as plain as the nose on your face, and 
some others, but no Cocos. 

I suggested that it might be one of the Galapagos 
group; they appeared to be numerous. He admitted 
dejectedly that it might; he did n't know. 

"Probably among all those charts there'll be a 
large scale of the Galapagos," said Phil. "In that 
case we could soon find out." 

So then we all went to unrolling charts feverishly, 
and as we did n't half roll them up again, the cabin 
was soon piled knee deep with paper. The colonel 
found a large-scale chart of the Galapagos group, but 
there was no Cocos among them. To be sure there 
were a few unnamed islets, but even the colonel ad- 
mitted the improbability of Cocos being one of them. 

" You did n't run the ruler over the North Pacific, 
did you, Mr. Stetson?" asked Connors. 

"Yes." 

"No you didn't," Phil contradicted; "don't you 
know we just looked over it, and then somebody sug- 
gested the Galapagos, and we all Avent hunting for 
that?" 

"I believe you 're right, Phil," said I, "and we '11 
do it now. I don't suppose it amounts to anything, 
but we '11 go through the motions, anyway." 

So down we all went on all fours again, and 
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renewed the search. This was about our last hope, 
so perhaps we scrutinized the edge of the ruler more 
sharply than before. Connors read off: "Rivadaneyra 
Shoal," and the next instant sharp-eyed Phil called 
out excitedly, — 

"What's that?" 

He had his finger on one of the compasses that are 
printed at convenient intervals over the face of a 
chart, and there, partially masked by the radiating 
lines of the compass, as plain as day, now that we 
saw it, was a little triangular spot with the name 
"Cocos I." under it. 

When the colonel saw it he just sat back among 
the charts and looked us in the eyes, one after 
another, and never said a word. I got the ruler and 
divider to work, and found its latitude to be: 5° 35' 
N. long. 86° 57' W. Course from Charapata, due 
N. W. — magnetic. Distance 599 miles — say 600, 
roughly. There was an average of 6° 30' easterly 
variation, and for about two hundred miles off shore, 
a N. by E. current, running from twenty to thirty 
miles a day. Then came an eddy or dead-water of 
about fifty miles, and after that a reverse current, 
running to the S. W. at the rate of thirty to forty- 
two miles per day. No very serious problems to be 
overcome there. 

I went on deck and found a four-knot breeze from 
the S. S. W. For the present — until I could get a 
noon sight — I set the course at N. W. by W., and, 
with Phil at the chronometer, took sights for 
longitude. 

Everything that we could do at present being done, 
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we four gathered in a shady lee comer and discussed 
the probable outcome of our venture. There was n't 
the slightest prospect of anything coming in chase of 
us ; we had the entire navy, — at least, not until the 
government could charter and equip a vessel. And 
where would she search for us ? Not a soul but we 
four knew our destination. This question being 
fairly settled, our attention reverted to the treasure. 
Again the colonel repeated — partly for Connors' 
benefit — all that he had heard concerning it. 

The question was raised, of what would it most 
likely consist. The colonel thought that while there 
might be some paper — fiat money, stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, etc. — which would long ago have be- 
come outlawed and valueless, by far the greater 
portion would be in hard money, family plate and 
jewels. " You know, " he added, " these rich Spanish- 
Americans were always fond of jewelry; liked to see 
their women loaded down with precious stones — " 

I did n't hear the rest. The words recalled to my 
mind a certain chamois-bag that I had left hanging 
by a piece of brass lamp-chain in one of the " Carmen- 
cita's " salt streaks. I jumped up and ran to the 
rail. Not a trace of her was to be seen. There was 
a long telescope hanging in the after-companion. 
As I took it out, I heard Phil say : " Hello ! what 's 
got into Pete, I wonder?" 

I swept all that quarter of the horizon where she 
had been last seen, carefully, but I knew it was use- 
less before I did it. As I closed the glass with a 
muttered imprecation, and turned angrily to restore it 
to its place, I bumped into Phil. 
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" What 's the matter, Pete ; what did you see ? " he 
asked, anxiously. 

"I did n't see anything. I just happened to think 
of the • Carmencita, ' and thought I'd take a last 
look at her, that was all." 

"Oh, to blazes with the ' Carmencita 1 ' " was his 
only comment. 

That evening we called all hands aft, and told 
them the object of the cruise. We promised them 
that, if successful, we would make every mother's son 
of them independent for life; and if we failed, we 
would run the brig into some neutral port, sell her, 
and pay them much more than they could have 
earned in the meantime anywhere else. When asked 
if they were satisfied with the outlook, the rogues, 
born thieves and cut-throats every one, responded 
with a ringing cheer. The crew were all right. 

During the next few days the colonel and I, under 
the guidance of Connors, made a hasty inventory of 
the brig's contents. First, there were fifteen of the 
little brass cannon — about four-pounders. There 
were six on a side, mounted on old-fashioned wooden 
carriages, one on the forecastle on a swivel, and one 
on each quarter. They were hardly more than orna- 
ments, though the colonel said he would hate to have 
a charge from one of them landed in his breakfast 
place. Amidships, on a pivot, there was an old cast- 
iron fifty-six-pounder. This archaic weapon, which 
none but a fool or a madman would have had the 
nerve to fire, was bees-waxed until it shone like a 
bottle of tar, and Connors told us it was the pride 
and glory of the whole country. Visiting delegations 
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stood about it, awed by its grim potentiality, and 
predicted the havoc it would some day serve out to 
the enemies of Ecuador. 

The "Santa Barbara," or magazine, we found 
crammed to the hatch with ammunition. There were 
cases of cartridges for the broadside batteries — little 
flannel bags of powder — neatly piled by themselves. 
Then there were a hundred rounds all ready for the 
"Long Tom," as Phil persisted in calling the old 
fifty-six, packed in three barrels. The rats had got 
into them and destroyed their usefulness, which, per- 
haps, was just as well. In addition to this ready- 
made stuff, there were barrels and kegs galore, all 
filled with powder, which, the colonel said, might 
come handy for blasting purposes. Of grape, can- 
nister, and solid shot, there were huge bins, but the 
strictest search failed to bring to light any shells, 
and Connors said he knew of none. 

As for provisions, she was a veritable storehouse. 
There were, as the colonel expressed it, " all manner 
of everything, lots of it, and an abundance to wash 
it down with. " We did n't bother to take an account- 
ing of it. We could easily see that there was plenty 
to last our small crew the three years that we had set 
as the limit of our stay at the island. Besides, we 
proposed to taste the fish, turtles, and goats that were 
said to abound there. 

She had a brand-new suit of sails that had never 
been bent, and coils and coils of all sizes of rope. 
Had we been fitted out by a millionaire syndicate in 
New York or Liverpool, we would n't have had half 
as much. As Connors said it had been customary to 
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serve grog to the crew at noon, we improved upon 
the custom by giving it to them three times a day ; 
and oftener, on the slightest provocation, thereby 
earning their everlasting gratitude. 

The passage was rather monotonous. We were in 
the region of roasting calms and little spitfire — or 
rather spitrain — squalls, so that we made but slow 
progress. One thing that caused a ripple among 
ourselves was a growing tendency of Connors and the 
colonel to go a bit apart and converse in Spanish. 
We — Phil and I — saw no good reason for that. On 
the contrary, it looked suspicious. If their talk was 
not treasonable, why did n't they out with it so we 
could all understand. The colonel, too, seemed to 
have a great deal more to say to his four adherents 
among the crew than there was any necessity for. 
Phil and I talked the matter over, and I finally 
decided to bring them all up with a round turn. I 
would have no underhand work going on. I would 
assert my authority as captain. 

At dinner that day I interrupted a cheerful con- 
versation by looking Connors in the eye and saying: 
" You remember a rule that the bucko sailors used to 
enforce among the Dutchmen in the old packets. 
Jack? — ' talk United States!' " 

The shot went home. He couldn't flush, he was 
too much tanned for that, but his eyelids quivered, 
and for a single instant his eyes sought the colonel's, 
fui-tively. Then he laughed uneasily and said: — 

" Yes, I know, Pete. The colonel and I do drop 
into Castellano sometimes, but he 's been so long in 
the country that it kind of comes natural to him, and 
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I like the language, so I answer the same way. But 
I knew it was n't just the cheese to you two, so we '11 
not do it again; will we, colonel? " 

"Oh, no, of course not. I hadn't thought of it 
before, because, you see, everybody talks it out 
here." 

" There 's another thing I wish to speak to you 
about. Colonel Snodgrass," said I, soberly. "Con- 
nors can tell you that aboard ship it is not customary 
for the after-guards to be familiar with the foremast 
hands. You have a bad habit of yarning with some 
of the men, which, as captain, I dislike." 

This shot hit the bull's-eye too. 

"Captain, hey?" he answered up with quite a 
show of heat. "All right, captain! But I '11 soon 
be captain myself." 

"And when you are," I replied, pointedly, "I'll 
try and obey your orders cheerfully." 

Neither of them offended again, so far as we 
could see, but there was an air of restraint among 
us, which marred the good-fellowship that had here- 
tofore prevailed. 

On the morning of the ninth day out, I saw from 
the topsail yard a low-lying, hazy cloud, that I knew 
to be the long-sought Cocos. I called out, "Land 
ho! " and the rigging was instantly filled with men. 
The colonel did n't dare trust his head higher than 
the main yard, and the land was invisible from there ; 
but he took our words for it that it was in sight, and 
showed the most emotion T had yet observed in him. 
He walked the quarter-deck feverishly, clapping his 
hands in an absent-minded way, and muttering into 
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his beard. Then he ran below, and from some 
unknown place brought out his map. We all gath- 
ered about and studied it, commenting on its vague- 
ness, and wondering — provided the treasure was 
there — if we should ever get it. 

Old tales were rehearsed of the infernal luck that 
always seemed to pursue men on similar errands to 
ours, and the colonel told some brand-new stories of 
the alleged misfortune which had pursued former 
seekers after this same pile. A flapping of canvas 
told us the breeze had died out, and as it was roast- 
ing hot below, we went on deck, where Connors had 
an awning stretched. 

All day and all night the brig lay, hardly rolling 
enough to keep her bilges sweet. Next morning 
Cocos was below the horizon, iand the colonel was 
furious. He raved and cursed horribly in Spanish, 
and made frequent trips to the "monkey^" of pisco in 
the port-quarter boat. His eyes were bloodshot, he 
was unwashed and unkempt, and looked anything 
but interesting. It was discouraging, of course, but 
the rest of us were accustomed to such things. 

Just after four bells in the forenoon watch a ripple 
appeared in the S. W., and ten minutes later the 
sails bellied gracefully to a refreshing breeze. Again 
the colonel was in the seventh heaven of delight. 
The breeze bade fair to stand, and at noon she was 
making five knots on her course; but, of course, the 
current that had carried us out of sight of the land 
was still against us. I went up to the main topmast 
crosstrees after dinner with the long glass and stayed 
until three o'clock, when I again made out the island. 
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We raised the land very slowly. At sundown, it 
was still so far away that I judged we would be 
unable to make an anchorage before ten or eleven 
o'clock the next day. So I left orders to keep her as 
she was going, keep a strict lookout, and call me if 
there was any change. I turned in at twelve, and 
was aroused by a yelling and rattling of brace-blocks 
before two. I jumped out, and saw — apparently 
right alongside — an immense and nearly perpendicu- 
lar mountain frowning down upon the little brig. 
Connors was bracing her sharp up; she was coming 
to mpddly, and was going by the land like a race- 
horse. Expecting every instant to feel her strike a 
rock, I ran to the wheel and looked after the helms- 
man. The fellow — a half cholo, whole fool — had 
put his helm down by Connor's orders and was hang- 
ing onto it. In another ten seconds she would have 
been aback ajid gone slap ashore. He proposed to 
argue the point with me, but I gave him a Western 
Ocean lift under the ear, took the wheel from him, 
and steadied her. 

She headed well up away from the land when we 
got her close-hauled, but she was in a mill race. At 
fifteen knots she wouldn't have stemmed that cur- 
rent. The colonel came along just as I took charge of 
the wheel. He was all excitement again, and wanted 
to know why I did n't anchor; there was the land! 

"How can I anchor in this forty-knot current?" 
I roaredk "Do you want to lose the only anchor 
we 've got left, and go on the rocks ? That 's what 
has happened to the expeditions of bull-whackers that 
have come out here before." 
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Connors came aft, and I asked him how he came 
to get so close in shore without calling me. He said 
there had been a curtain of mist over the island all 
night hiding it. He saw that I did n't exactly believe 
him, so there was an exultant ring in his voice as he 
shouted : " See, there it is, shutting down again ! " 

And so it was. A great, white, steam-like cloud 
rolled down from the mountain, and in ten minutes 
not a sign of land was visible. 

I now had my noddle full, thinking about these 
contrary currents; for, of course, it was a counter- 
current that had picked us up and brought us so 
unexpectedly to the island, hidden in its curtain of 
mist. There was no telling what eddy might have 
us in its grip, even now ; nor toward what point of the 
compass it might be taking us. Speculation was 
idle, and the colonel had me nearly as crazy as him- 
self with his questions. " What was I going to do 
now ? Why did n't I go back ? S 'posen we got away 
off again?" And a whole lot more, that might well 
have been asked of a local pilot, or fisherman, but 
which he was as competent to answer as I. 

Promptly at six o'clock the first level beams of the 
sun shot along the crests of the blue ripples, gilding 
their breaking summits, and, with nature's own superb 
enchantment, converting their snowy froth into glit- 
tering gems. Every eye was fixed upon a mound of 
fleecy mist that lay dead in the wind's eye. Pres- 
ently a dark line appeared at its base, and as the sun 
concentrated its powerful batteries upon it, the land 
absorbed heat, the mist was re-evaporated, and Cocos 
stood out, grim and black, fifteen miles to windward. 
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The colonel turned and glared at me for a moment, 
then, his feelings overmastering him, he jumped up 
and down like an angry child. "Hell! Hell and 
damnation!" he raged. "What are ye here for? 
Why didn't ye stop 'er when she was there last 
night? You '11 never get there, you d — d fool, 
you ! " and he made a rush at me. Connors and Phil 
caught him and tried to explain. He would have 
none of it, but ranted on. 

I was mad myself, and told them to let him go. 
I felt that no better time could come than this to 
get rid of him. He struggled with them, yelling 
alternately in English and Spanish. Flecks of foam 
dropped upon his beard and thence to the deck. I 
observed that whenever he spoke in Spanish, Connors 
immediately clapped a hand over his mouth. A 
strange voice at my elbow caused me to turn, and 
there, their black eyes flashing maliciously, were the 
colonel's four soldiers. 

"What do you want here? Go down off this 
quarter-deck I " I shouted. They replied volubly and 
attempted to pass me. " Shoot that old devil, Phil ! " 
I cried, " and lend a hand here ! " 

The noble art of self-defence was an unheard-of 
science to the natives, and they had n't their machetes 
handy. Before they knew what was going on, they 
lay in a heap on the main deck, and needed a few 
minutes to recover their bearings before they were 
able to get up. Connors, leaving Phil in charge of 
the colonel, had helped me with them. We grabbed 
a couple of pins each and jumped down on top of 
them. As they successively raised their heads, we 
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rapped them. They were good, hard heads, so we 
had little fear of doing them permanent injury. 
None of the seamen interfered, so it was n't long 
before we had them sufficiently subdued to tie up. 

The colonel had partly regained his senses when 
Connors and I returned to the quarter-deck; so, 
while Phil stood near him, I told him a little tale. I 
told him that if he ever showed me the slightest 
disrespect again, as long as I was in command, I 
would shoot him as a mutineer. I told him he was a 
treacherous old villain, incapable of keeping faith 
with his own pals, and that I had never trusted him 
fully. I reminded him that I had expostulated with 
him before about his brazen conspiracy right under 
my nose, and told him flatly that I would hang him 
at once, unless he promised unhesitating obedience 
hereafter. 

It was a bitter pill for the old schemer, and there 
wasn't a trace of repentance in either his tone or his 
manner as he promised. He lied, and I knew it; but 
I had to accept his word. Then I turned to Connors. 

"Jack," said I, "you were a white man once. I 
don't know how much of this dago deviltry you have 
acquired since you 've been out here on this coast, 
but you have got some of it into you. You 've been 
conniving with that old renegade against Phil and 
me. You needn't deny it; you know we know it. 
Now I want a plump and plain answer from you; 
such an answer as Jack Connors would have given to 
any man ten years ago. Which side are you on? 
Are you with Phil and me, or with that old brindle 
and his nisrsrers ? " 
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He winced a bit at first, and tried to avoid my 
gaze. But as I recalled the old days, the shiftiness 
left him, and he looked me squarely in the eyes. 

"I 'm with you and Phil," was all he said, but I 
knew he meant it. Connors explained to the four 
military men that they had been guilty of a grave 
breach of discipline in coming on the quarter-deck, 
and mixing with the officers. He told them there 
was only one commander here, and that their colonel 
was, like themselves and every one else on board, 
subject to my orders. Then, for fear they might not 
have comprehended the gravity of their offence, we 
married them to the gunner's daughter — the old 
fifty-six impersonating the damsel — and gave them a 
rattling four-dozen each. 

The colonel, finding himself in such an overwhelm- 
ing minority, sensibly shrank to the size of the niche 
he now occupied. He did n't overdo it, by pretend- 
ing to enjoy his new position, but he was much 
more endurable. Once more gentle peace spread her 
white pinions above the stolen brig, and hard words 
and black looks were masked. 

We were now out of the strength of the eddy that 
had swept us past the island, though we couldn't see 
that we were gaining any. We hung to it, though, 
all night, — keeping an extra sharp lookout for the 
sudden loom of that fog-bank, — only to find our- 
selves in apparently the same place in the morning. 
There was nothing to be gained by staying there, so, 
Phil and Connors agreeing, — the colonel refused to 
vote, — I kept her away to the northward. 

Finding the current weaker at a distance, I kept 
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her away until the island was barely visible. The 
wind stayed with us, and having got the land to bear 
due south, I hove her to for the night. The day 
dawned flat calm, and for another exasperating 
twenty -four hours we lay there and broiled. The 
colonel tramped the deck like a caged lion. His 
shirt was wide open, and the pei*spiration dripped 
from his broom-like beard upon the hot deck, where 
it vaporized instantly, leaving a glistening speck of 
salt. He beat his palms together, scowled and gritted 
his teeth in impotent rage, but said nothing. 

An hour before daylight a breeze sprang up from 
the north, making the island a lee-shore, but I let 
her go. By one o'clock we were within a short half- 
mile of it, and I hove her to, while Connors went out 
with a boat to sound and reconnoitre for an anchor- 
age. He returned in a couple of hours, saying there 
was bold water to within a thousand yards, where it 
shoaled to five fathom, but not very good bottom ; 
rocky. There was no shelter; we would have an 
open roadstead for it. 

It was the best we could do, though, so I furled 
everj'^thing but the main tops'l and fore topmast 
stays '1 and ran her in carefully, with Connors at the 
lead and Phil standing by the anchor. She carried 
the water in just as Jack had said she would, and 
when within about five hundred fathoms of the beach, 
I brought her to and let go the mud-hook. Four- 
teen days to go six hundred miles ; we could almost 
have walked it in that time. After supper, in the 
presence of Connors and Phil, I said : — 

" Colonel Snodgrass, I have fulfilled the particular 
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part of the agreement tliat was allotted to me. There 
IS Cocos! I now, according to agreement, surrender 
the command to you." 

He looked at me a moment as if half in doubt 
whether to accept it or not, and said : — 

"All right." 
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CHAPTER XIII 
We land under Difficulty — A killing Tramp — A 

DISAPPOINTING DISCOVERY — An EXTINCT VOLCANO — 

The Colonel makes known his Plans — Prepara- 
tory WORK — Fish and Game — Mike makes an im- 
portant Find — We lose Josi^ — The Colonel locates 
the Treasure — Amateur Civil Engineering — A 
great He-goat — Scurvy — We enslave the Ecuado- 
rians — Nearly ruined by a Hurricane — Ominous 
symptoms in the Crater — We descend to the Lava 
Pile — The Cave uncovered — Pearls 

NEXT morning, after a hurried breakfast, 
Colonel Snodgrass and Phil and I went ashore. 
We took the two boys, Mike and Dennis, and one of 
the colonel's men. Phil and I did n't know how 
much we could trust the boys, but we had absolutely 
no faith in any of the rest of the crew. This was to 
be merely a tour of observation ; so we took only a 
small supply of water, a ten-fathom coil of stout seiz- 
ing-stuff, and a boarding-pike each; the latter to 
serve as alpenstocks. 

There was some difficulty in landing, as the shore 
consisted of boulders which had fallen from the cliffs 
above, and the almost imperceptible swell surged and 
roared among them fearfully. A great sea would 
come rolling lazily in, its round back glassy and 
innocent-looking, until it got among the countless 
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pockets among the rocks. Then, as the solid water 
met the more solid rock, it would spout in clear 
green jets a dozen fathoms. Down it would come 
again, a perfect flood, only to meet other jets and 
sprays, and gusts of air that had been compressed in 
the hollows by the ram-like action of the water. 
These natural blasts maintained a furious bombard- 
ment, like opposing fleets in action, driving the 
spray-like liquid shrapnel far out to sea. 

We pulled half a mile to the westward before we 
found a place where it was possible to land. Here a 
reef ran out, inclosing a crescent-shaped pool of still 
water. There was a narrow beach of brown sand and 
rounded pebbles, on which we landed without diffi- 
culty. We assisted the two men who were to stay 
with the boat, to pull her up high and dry, and 
started on our search. 

Although the sun had not yet penetrated to this 
place, it was fearfully hot. The air was like steam. 
The perspiration poured from us, and the slightest 
exertion winded us. The colonel took the lead up 
the face of the cliff, showing wonderful dexterity in 
scrambling among tlie rocks. There was no sign of 
volcanic matter here ; it was merely a coarse-grained, 
but very hard, rock, which seemed to separate in 
square blocks. The sides of these blocks were com- 
paratively smooth, as though the whole had been 
built up, like a drj^ wall, which was slowly disinte- 
grating. After an hour of most exhausting work, 
we stood upon the summit and waved our hats to 
Connors, whom we could see watching us from the 
brig. A little puff of smoke from lier starboard bow, 
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followed by a faint report, we accepted as a salute 
and a farewell. 

The island was much larger than we had expected, 
and we were on the wrong side of it. The mountain 
on which we stood was not high enough to enable us 
to see across, except between some of the other 
peaks, where we saw the blue water to the southward 
sparkling merrily in the sun. But the immediate 
prospect was dismal indeed, — a mere mass of brown 
and barren rocks piled in indescribable confusion. 
Here and there, in low-lying nooks, patches of green 
showed where we might expect to find water. We 
were unable to recognize any part as that which was 
shown either on the map or in the picture. 

The colonel ordered us to proceed at once to what 
was, apparently, the highest point on the island. It 
was some four miles to the westward. Before we 
reached it we went through the worst experience of 
our lives. It was tolerably cool on the summit where 
we stood, but immediately we descended enough to 
shut out the sea, the sun beat upon the rocks at our 
backs and broiled us. We came upon a pool of water 
lying black and still in a huge basin of rock. Eagerly 
we knelt to drink, — for what remained in our bottles 
was nearly scalding; but this was hotter and of a 
horrible, sulphury taste. We learned afterwards 
that the vapor arising from these pools during the 
coolness of night had much to do with the curtain of 
mist which enveloped the island whenever a brisk 
wind reduced the temperature. 

We now discovered the volcanic feature. As we 
approached the great central mountain, clinkers coy- 
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ered the rock. At first they were scattering, but 
presently nothing else was to be seen. We had 
thought the rock bad for travelling, but this was a 
hundred-fold worse. The sharp, jagged edges cut 
our shoes and lacerated our flesh. On account of its 
uniform color and the shimmering waves of heat in 
the atmosphere, we were unable to gauge distance or 
distinguish form. Consequently, we were continually 
bumping into, or tripping over, protruding lumps. 
At other times, and for the charm that is said to lie 
in change, we plunged into unsuspected holes. Feet, 
shins, elbows, and hands were soon raw. Where the 
skin was not abraded, there were painful lumps. 
Our heads were bursting, our eyes smarted from the 
perspiration which ran into them, and our bodies 
pulsated as with fever. 

Still we struggled laboriously on, the indomitable 
colonel in advance. He never looked back to see if 
we were coming, and our throats were too parched to 
permit of conversation. 

At last — more like a dream it se^ii!!^: than a 
reality — we arrived at the top of the mdnntain. 
Here again we experienced a breath of air. It re- 
freshed us like wine. The perspiration evaporated, 
producing a cooling effect, and we were able once 
more to close our mouths and lick our parched lips. 

The colonel had his map out, and as Phil and I 
drew near, he turned his bloodshot eyes upon us and 
asked if we recognized the place. We did not. We 
could hardly recognize each other. We were half 
blind and wholly incompetent. A few minutes in 
the invigorating mountain air restored us, though, so 
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that we were able to follow the colonel's identifica- 
tion. There was no doubt of it. As he pointed out 
the different landmarks along the southern shore, we 
saw that they corresponded with both the map and 
the picture. We stood upon the mountain on whose 
perpendicular southerly face the cross was marked in 
the picture. 

But there was no perpendicular face to the south- 
ward. The side sloped away at a regular angle down 
o the very foot. Phil noticed it first. " A mistake 
somewhere, colonel," said he; "this is the island, 
and seems to be the place, but it 's not the right 
mountain." 

" There 's where you 're wrong," replied the colonel, 
with all the assurance in the world ; " this is the same 
mountain, only there 's more of it than there was 
then. You see it 's represented in the picture as a 
perpendicular cliff — probably like the rocks over 
there on the coast, where we came up ; but since that 
time there 's been a volcano eruption. Look behind 
you ! That is the extinct crater of a volcano ; I ' ve 
seen hundreds of them in Central America. All 
this clinker we 've been crawling overcame from that 
hole. It has filled up the space that was in front of 
that perpendicular cliff in the picture, and even cov- 
ered the mountain itself. All we 've got to do now 
is to locate the exact spot and dig down to it.'' 

" Is that all ? " asked Phil, with inimitable sarcasm. 

" That 's all. Think it much of a job? " 

" Oh, no ! There are not many millions of tons to 
be removed, I suppose, and it 's easy stuff to handle. 
Why, man alive," he continued, earnestly, "this 
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lava, or clinkers, or whatever you have a mind to 
call it, is fused into a solid mass. And if it was n't, 
it packs tighter than tangled wire. Here, look at 
the picture; that cliff might have been a thousand 
feet high. Imagine the top of that covered — nobody 
knows how deep — with this stuff, and sloped off to 
the groimd an equal distance away. And you talk 
about digging down through that, and finding some- 
thing which — admitting it to be there — probably 
doesn't cover fifty square feet of surface." 

"Time for us to be getting back aboard," was the 
only answer the colonel vouchsafed to this. 

We took a new route back, whereby we discovered 
that the crater was less than half a mile from the 
north coast. There was a better harbor at that place 
than the one where the brig lay, but the cliff was 
absolutely unscalable, being as straight up and down 
as the side of a house. " Good place to hoist things," 
the colonel said. We also found good water not far 
away. A little spring which issued from a crack in 
the rock dribbled along the stones for fifty yards and 
fell into a hole. We drank and found it warm, but 
wholesome. We filled our bottles and got back to 
the boat just as the men were discussing the advisa- 
bility of returning on board and reporting us missing. 

The colonel hadn't a word to say. Connors, of 
course, was all on end to know what we had found ; 
but Phil and I, being subordinates, would say noth- 
ing until our chief chose to speak. 

It came out at supper. 

" You gentlemen understand, I suppose," said the 
colonel, glancing from one to the other as if for 
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approval, "that though I have n't any white men to 
back me up, I am in authority here? " 

"You are mistaken, colonel," said I. "I believe 
I may claim to be a white man, and I will back your 
authority to the cracking point, as long as it does n't 
conflict with the agreement." 

"Certainly," added Phil, "and so will Connors 
and I. Your authority will never be questioned, 
colonel; so make yourself easy on that score." 

"Thank you, gentlemen; this is better than I 
expected." 

"'Think you deserve,' you mean, don't you?" 
asked Phil, bluntly. 

"There, let up, Phil," said I; "for God's sake 
don't let us have any more rows for awhile." 

"All right, I *m mum; only it does weary me to 
have him everlastingly judging us by himself." Phil 
was bound the colonel should n't get off scot free, 
but the old fellow was pachydermatous; it never 
touched him. 

"I want this vessel moved over there where we 
looked down," said the colonel; "you two know 
where I mean, and I want everything you can think 
of, as being necessary to our comfort, hoisted on top 
of the mountain ; for we are going to live up there. 
While the rest of you are doing that, I '11 take old 
Josd with me and prospect the country. I may find 
the very spot. At any rate, I ought to be able to 
locate it pretty nearly." 

"Any harm to ask what you propose doing, 
colonel?" Phil inquired. 

" I propose to use every minute of the three years 
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that the agreement gives me, and every man of this 
crew, in hunting for that treasure. When we once 
get to work, we '11 work watch and watch, — the 
same as at sea, — so as to keep going." 

"All right, sir; we 're your huckleberries." 
Next day, the same boat that took the colonel and 
old Jos6 — one of his pet cut-throats, and a fit com- 
panion for himself — ashore, also contained me, three 
men, the fish-davit, and a lot of rope. While Con- 
nors and Phil were getting the brig to her new berth, 
and mooring her head and stern, my crew and I 
made our way to the cliff back of the old crater, and 
rigged the fish-davit as a derrick. It was a long, 
hard day's work for all hands^ and when the colonel 
returned and reported no new discoveries, we were 
hardly as enthusiastic as we had been on some otlier 
occasions. 

As all the wounded of whom we had had hopes 
had recovered, we had a rattling good crew of seven- 
teen men, besides the two boys and our four selves ; 
twenty-three in all. So, on the morning after the 
brig was moored, I took eight stout fellows with me 
to the top of the cliff, and none of us went aboard 
again for a long while. The first thing we hoisted 
was a spare to'gallant-mast, which we rigged in place 
of the fish-davit — the latter having been taken in the 
first place because it was easier to transport overland. 
Then we got up the spare suit of sails to make tents, 
and hoisted provisions the rest of the day. It was 
killing work, and I suppose the dagoes — who are not 
in love with sweat-compelling toil — growled in their 
own lingo. But they seemed to have learned respect 
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for white men, so they showed none of their ugliness 
to me. 

For two weeks we hoisted stores of all sorts, until 
the brig must have been a foot higher out of water. 
Then we hauled up the rest of the crew, leaving her 
alone in her glory. 

While the colonel and Jos^ prospected, Phil and 
Connors superintended the erection of our village. 
They took plenty of time and niade a good job of it. 
The surface consisted of fairly loose cinder, overlying 
a hard, glassy lava. They levelled off a place on the 
southern edge of the crater, planted tent-poles, and 
set up tents. There was one big one for the crew, a 
smaller one for us, a cook-house, and several others 
for stores, tool-houses, and so on. 

While this was going on, I took the two boys and 
prospected for game and fish. We soon became 
accustomed to the intense heat, enough, at least, so 
that we could stand it, and we made some valuable 
discoveries. We learned of shady glens, where a 
thin, sandy soil supported enough vegetation to fur- 
nish subsistence to goats ; and as they were exceed- 
ingly tame, we had little difficulty in bringing two 
carcasses to camp the first day. The flesh was tough, 
and had a flavor all its own, but it furnished a diver- 
sion from ship fare. We lowered Mike down to 
the beach, and in some inexplicable way he caught 
fish and turtles. On the second day, he sent up 
four fine fish strung on a forked stick. It was an 
old, dry stick, the forks of equal length, and with 
patches of bark still adhering to it in places. It 
seemed an odd thing to have been found in such 
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a place, so I carried it to camp and called attention 
to it. 

When the colonel came in, he picked up the string 
of fish and eyed them intently. 

"Sort of a rock-cod, ain't they ? '* I asked. 

" Say, Stetson, where did that come from ? " He 
had slipped the fish off the stringer and was examin- 
ing the bits of bark on it. 

"Mike found it down on the beach somewhere; 
why?" 

" We 're all right now! We 're all right now! " he 
said, exultantly, and apparently talking more to him- 
self than to me. 

"Good job!" said I. 

"Good job? Yes; the best yet!" he exclaimed, 
coming back to earth again. "Do you know what 
that nigger has found? A hazel divining-rod! I 've 
seen my old grandfather locate wells with 'em lots of 
times. Somebody has been here ahead of us and had 
this. They probably lost it over the cliff, and 
couldn't find it again. This little forked stick will 
show us where the treasure is, without a doubt. I 
never knew it to fail in the hands of a person who 
has the gift. I never tried it, but my old gran'dad 
was the most notable man in the whole State for find- 
ing water with one of these things, and I feel it in 
my bones that I can do it too. I 've got my lines 
down to half an acre now, and to-morrow this little 
feller will show me the exact spot. " 

We had entered our living-tent while talking, so 
that Phil and Connors heard the latter part of the 
colonel's rhapsody. Phil began joking him about it 
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at once, asking how he could tell whether the rod 
indicated the presence of treasure, or only one of 
those stinking water-pools. But Connors seemed 
considerably impressed. He told of several cases of 
semi-supernatural happenings, both in the old country 
and in Ecuador; none of which bore particularly on 
the subject, but the relation of which seemed to 
fortify the colonel, who washed and dried the 
precious rod carefully, and took it to bed with 
him. 

Next day he and Jos^ went farther afield than 
usual, and poor Jos^ made a great discovery. As 
they proceeded down the slope — Jos^ incautiously 
in advance — they found the hard, smooth lava crop- 
ping up through the clinker in places. Several times 
loose cinders rolled under their feet, and once the 
colonel had a rather bad fall — sliding some distance 
before being brought up by a clinker solidly imbedded 
in the lava. Not twenty minutes later — as the 
colonel was anxiously testing his divining-rod — he 
heard a frightened shout from Jos^. 

The poor fellow had slipped on a particularly 
smooth place, and as the colonel watched him sliding 
rapidly on his back and vainly clutching at the glassy 
lava, he disappeared. After calling in vain several 
times, the colonel left a red handkerchief anchored 
by a bit of clinker to mark the spot, and returned to 
camp. 

A rescuing party set out at once with ropes. An 
empty keg was fastened to a rope's end, and slacked 
away down the incline until it disappeared over the 
edge at the same place. We could see the rope 
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plainly for its entire length, but were unable to 
detect any break in the lava that would indicate a 
hole where it ended. Leaving this rope in place, the 
colonel had another fastened about his waist, and we 
lowered him down alongside the first. 

As we could see quite plainly, when he arrived at 
the critical point we were enabled to prevent him 
going over. Otherwise he would certainly have been 
lost; for even when at the very brink, he could not 
detect it. 

We saw him look down, rub his eyes, shade them 
with his hands and look again. Then he called to us 
to haul him back. 

"Give me the divining-rod," said he, when we got 
him up again, "and slack away carefully, for God's 
sake. That is the edge of the cliff. What you see 
beyond, that which looks like a continuance of this 
incline, is the surface of the plain a thousand feet or 
more below. Poor Jos^ is down there somewhere. 
You see, instead of the whole thing being filled up, 
as we thought, the lava has flowed down over the 
face of the cliff and spread all over the country 
below. I believe this is the spot; at any rate I want 
to try the rod." 

We gave it to him and slacked him down again. 
He sat down and slid along comfortably, holding the 
rod ahead of him by its two prongs, point up. Be- 
fore he got half-way to the brink we heard excited 
exclamations from him. When the rope was out to 
its former mark, and he was on the very edge, he 
yelled like a madman and scrambled to his feet, 
holding the forked stick above his head. 
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It had turned in his hands and was pointing directly- 
downward. 

In his glee, he forgot himself and tried to dance. 
His feet went from under him ; an instinctive yank 
on our part saved him from dropping over the edge, 
but in grabbing for a hold, he let go the divining- 
rod. 

It flew ten feet away, rebounded from the hard 
surface as a dry twig will, and spun round and 
round. He made frantic attempts to reach it, but 
could make no progress over the smooth lava. We 
saw it whirl a few times, and when we could see it 
no longer, we knew, without the colonel's howl, that 
it had gone over. 

When we hauled him up he was half crazy again. 
The discovery he believed he had made, and his dis- 
appointment at the loss of his hazel twig, were almost 
too much for his poor old brains. He wanted us to 
lower him over the clifiE, so he could recover his tov. 
Of course we refused. We forced him to retire with 
us to the tent and talk the matter over. Before 
going, however, we attempted to sound the height of 
the cliff. There was a whole coil of rope — a hun- 
dred and twenty fathoms — bent onto the keg. We 
slacked away to the bare end, but got no bottom. 
We hauled it up again, but the rope was so chafed 
by the edge of the lava that it was useless. Phil 
called the colonel's attention to it, as an object-lesson 
of what he would have had to expect had we com- 
plied with his wish to lower him over. 

We talked the matter over until long after mid- 
night; the result being that we agreed to go about 
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the business systematically, doing everything in a 
safe and substantial manner. 

Next morning we lowered Connors and a boat's 
crew to the beach. They boarded the brig and 
brought off five hundred muskets that the govern- 
ment had put aboard for ti'ansportation, all the files 
and hammers, axes, saws, chisels of all kinds, shovels, 
a hundred boarding-pikes, and the blacksmith's and 
carpenter's entire outfits, including the big grind- 
stone. 

It took three days to get these things up, but the 
time was n't wasted. Only eight men could work at 
the fall, hoisting. Six had gone with Connors, so 
that left me two, and the two boys with Phil and the 
colonel. They ripped the barrels off a hundred 
muskets, filed teeth around their muzzles, and com- 
menced to drill a line of holes in the lava from a 
place of absolute safety, towards the edge of the cliff. 
As the lava was hard, and the gun-barrels soft, they 
passed the most of their time sharpening the teeth in 
them. When all hands got back, we slung men in 
bowlines down the incline, gave them axes, chisels, 
anything that would cut, and gun-barrel drills, and 
set them to work. It was about as comfortable as 
working on top of a red-hot stove, and both boys 
were kept busy carrying water. But in less than two 
months we had a line of steps right to the very brink, 
wide enough for two men to walk on abreast, and a 
row of boarding-pikes set in holes ten feet apart on 
each side of the steps, supporting rope handrails. 

We then chopped out a level bench, twenty-feet 
long, by eight wide, on the very brink, and set up the 
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fish-davit in a hole which we made for the purpose. 
The outer end of the davit projected a couple of feet 
beyond the edge. We spliced ropes together and 
lowered a barrel eight hundred and sixty feet before 
it reached bottom. Although the colonel saw what a 
job it was to pull that empty barrel and all that rope 
up again, he demanded to be sent down to look for 
his divining-rod. 

We put him in a bosen's-chair, gave him a bottle 
of water and a few ship biscuit, and sent him down ; 
telling him we should haul up again at sundown, any- 
way, so he had better be in the chair at that time. 
In less than an hour the man on watch heard shouts, 
and we pulled up. It was about all the rope would 
stand, and as much as the men could do, but we 
got him up all right. He hadn't found his rod, 
but, being the greatest man in the country to fall in 
with adventures, he had a tale to tell. His search 
had led him around an angle of the clifE, where he 
came upon a flock of goats feeding upon the herbage 
in a little valley. The patriarch of the flock — a 
gigantic brute, the biggest goat he had ever seen — 
reared upon his hind legs and chased the colonel with 
strange, uncanny yells and shrieks. He even asserted 
— after some hesitation — that the beast threw stones 
at him. 

Of course that amused us; but when he asked, 
solemnly, if he had ever lied to us, we were obliged 
to acknowledge that he never had. 

He now opened up his scheme for further work. 
Having lost his divining-rod, he could only be sure 
that the treasure was below us, somewhere. The 
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mark on the picture indicated that it was in the face 
of the cliff — though it might be underneath it. 
However, he proposed that we hang a staging over 
the cliff, about a quarter of the way down, and set 
the men to drilling into the lava. The idea being to 
clean off the lava — by blasting — from a strip fifty 
feet wide, from top to bottom. To our protests that 
it was a herculean job, and to my proposition that we 
seek at the bottom before piling tons of debris upon it, 
he would not listen. He was satisfied that the treas- 
ure would be found in a cavity in the face of the cliff. 
As to how the original owners got it there he did n't 
know, but he was sure that there we would find it, 
"All right," said we^ "you are the boss! " 
Again we had to send men to the brig for material : 
small spars and planks, and all the gunpowder that 
had been made up into cartridges — because that was 
the easiest to handle. It was two weeks later — 
when the men got the scaffold over — that we found 
a new difficulty. The lava, in cooling, had formed 
a great overhanging lip on the edge of the cliff, 
which projected beyond it ten or fifteen feet. This, 
of course, prevented the staging coming in alongside ; 
so we had to drill and blast out grooves for our ropes 
to lie in. To prevent them chafing in these rough 
cuttings, we parcelled them well with canvas and 
bagging. 

This additional work brought us into the rainy 
season, but we worked on^^ regardless of it. The 
gun-barrel drills were onl3^,^ood for a depth of about 
twenty-two inches, and although the lava became 
softer the deeper we went into it, yet it was of such 
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a sharp, gritty nature that it rapidly deteriorated the 
drills. The hammers, too, battered up the other 
ends of them until they split and became useless; 
for, once split, they jarred in the hand, unnerving 
the man and doing but little execution. We were 
in danger of using up all our stock of tools before 
accomplishing anything. 

Connors, who was a bit of a genius, brought a lot 
of lignum-vitae sheaves ashore. With infinite pa- 
tience and a fine saw, he cut them up into hammer- 
heads and plugs. He plugged the open ends of the 
gun-barrels with the hard wood — driving it in solidly 
— and then served them with wire for about two 
inches. After that, by using the wooden hammers, 
we managed to save the wear on one end, at least. 
The last of our files became " as smooth as a school- 
ma'm's leg," and then we had to grind a smooth edge 
all round the drills on the grindstone. It wasn't 
nearly as effective as the toothed edge, but it was the 
best we could do. We drilled two rows of holes 
across the fifty-foot face of the proposed strip. They 
were four feet apart, each way, but not parallel, 
vertically ; the holes in the lower row were half-way 
between these in the upper. It took three weeks to 
drill the first twenty-five holes. The men would not 
work hard, and we could n't blame them, 

Connors and the colonel charged the holes, tamp- 
ing the powder in with pulverized lava. We fitted 
the whole battery with home-made fuses — Connors 
again — and fired it on the Fourth of July. It made 
quite a noise, but the result was not flattering. The 
pulverized lava made such poor tamping that many 
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of the blasts merely blew out, while others chipped 
and splintered themselves into funnel-shaped cavities. 
But there was one big chunk blown out which en- 
couraged us considerably. We drilled into the edges 
of that hole parallel to the face of the cliff; and 
when, after having reloaded those which failed 
before, we fired again, we blew out tons and tons of 
lava, which fell with a great crash to the bottom. 

But we had n't yet reached back to the rock. We 
had to drill in again, over the same ground not 
knowing but that the lava might be a hundred feet 
thick. It wasn't, though, for the second blast un- 
covered the rock itself, hard and smooth almost as 
glass. The lava scaled readily from the face of the 
rock; so we drilled right down alongside of it and 
peeled it off in huge flakes. We were progressing 
finely, — getting off a blast about every eight days, 
— when the men began to get sick. They com- 
plained of gripings in the abdomen, and diarrhoea. 
We dosed them with pain-killer and cholera mixture, 
but two men died under the treatment, and four 
others developed unmistakable symptoms of scurvy. 
The outlook was serious indeed. We stopped all work 
and cared for our sick. The two boys and I scoured 
the scanty patches of greenery in search of anti- 
scorbutics, but found nothing of any value. Those 
of the crew who were not yet down with the disease 
began to grumble and show signs of mutiny. They 
said they would n't stay there to rot with scurvy, and 
began to talk pretty plainly. We were obliged to 
subdue them, and in the process one man was killed. 

We could n't go on that way; so it was decided that 
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I should take the brig and four of the best remaining 
men, and get fruits and vegetables from the main- 
land. It was a pretty big job to get the brig under 
way, because we had to unmoor, and the men were 
much enervated by their long stay in the fierce heat 
of the island. Her topsides were warped and 
shrunken, and her deck-seams opened by the heat, 
but she had been regularly pumped out once a week, 
and was fairly tight. 

I fired a salute of one gun as she filled away, and 
was answered by a faint cheer from the remnant of 
tatterdemalions on the summit. We had little diffi- 
culty in making the coast ; the wind was light, but 
mostly fair, and in six days I raised the land. I 
cruised along shore, going off in the boat wherever I 
saw a hut or two, and buying up all the sweet pota- 
toes, water-melons, sour oranges and plantains that 
were to be had. I would get the natives to bring 
the stuff off, and as soon as I got it aboard I paid 
them with the tops'l sheets. One fellow persisted in 
following us — there being hardly any wind — and 
climbing up the chain-plates. I argued with him 
awhile, and then pulled him in on deck. 

That experience opened up a chain of possibilities 
to me, and after that I confiscated, not only their 
cargoes, but themselves as well, putting them in 
irons below; for we needed help badly. 

A week's cruise along shore resulted in an ample 
stock of fruits and vegetables, six pigs, eight dozen 
chickens, and seven stalwart niggers, — a very satis- 
factory haul. When the colonel saw what I had, he 
beamed on me with fatherly pride. 
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"It 's a good job, Mr. Stetson," said he, "a mighty 
good job. I wish you 'd brought more of those 
niggers." 

I told him I could get plenty more, but he said we 
must get on with the work. The men recovered rap- 
idly on the fresh diet, and ten days after my return 
we had the drills going again. By utilizing the upper 
edge of the stratum of lava as a scaffold, we obviated 
the necessity of lowering our hanging stage as we pro- 
ceeded downward. After each fresh blast a few men 
would be lowered from the hanging stage in gantlines, 
who would hew out with axes a safe footing on the 
new surface. Then the drilling would be renewed. 

Connors and I made long rope-ladders, which we 
hung over the edge of the cliff, and as the men 
slowly progressed with their work, they became so 
accustomed to climbing these fragile affairs that it 
was no trouble to them. We lost, on an average, a 
man a week. They were mostly the niggers whom I 
had brought off from the mainland. They seemed 
to become despondent, although we treated them 
fairly well, and would wilfully leap off the work 
place to the lava-bed below. Their bleached skele- 
tons would show out sharply upon the dark back- 
ground of lava, until another blast covered them. 
The contemplation of these grewsome reminders 
seemed to have a bad effect on the others ; so, after 
awhile, we adopted the plan of sending a man down 
in a gantline to drag them out of sight. Some 
objected to the job, saying there was a goat down 
there that stood on its hind legs and laughed and 
hooted at them; but it had to be done. 
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I made three more trips inshore with the brig — 
which from neglect had become almost unseaworthy — 
and brought off men and provisions each time. The 
work was frequently interrupted by mutinies among 
the men, which invariably resulted in a thinning of 
their numbers; for experience taught us that a man 
who had once mutinied could never be depended 
upon. On my last trip, although I never visited the 
same part of the coast a second time, I found that 
the brig had become known, and it was difficult to 
induce the natives to furnish supplies. I ran out of 
sight of land, painted her pea-soup color, sawed off 
her royal-masts and flying-jibboom, and had no 
further trouble. 

Twenty-seven months after we landed on the 
island, our enterprise nearly met its Waterloo. A 
hui-ricane drove down upon us one night and blew 
away all our tents. It destroyed the hanging scaf- 
fold, which we had just painted at great. expense, 
and destroyed thousands of dollars' worth of our 
stores. Much of our stuff was blown clear off the 
mountain into the sea. The brig was fortunately 
under the lee of the island, and so escaped. Had 
it not been for the persistence of the colonel, I 
think we would certainly have abandoned the job 
then and there ; for there was no more sign of treasure, 
after all those weary months of toil, than there had 
been the first day. But he insisted on the terms of 
the agreement being fulfilled, and reminded us of 
our promise to sustain his authority. While gather- 
ing up such of our belongings as had been blown 
into the old crater, we became aware of sulphurous 
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fumes arising from it. We had never noticed them 
before. 

But six men remained of our original crew. To 
save them, we relieved them of all laborious work; 
making them overseers of the slaves. Being cruel 
and domineering, they got more work out of the 
slaves than we could. We had no tents now, but 
made such shelter as could be constructed from the 
material at hand. We never rebuilt the scaffold, but 
got along as best we could with the wreckage that 
remained. We had not the ambition and vigor with 
which we commenced. We seemed to feel that we 
were merely putting in our three years according to 
agreement. For myself, I used to wonder what 
would become of us all when we left. The brig was 
no longer of much use; she was falling to pieces 
from neglect, her stores were nearly consumed, and 
we were ageing fast. Neither Phil nor I were half 
the men we were when we first met that diabolical 
old colonel. Connors had lost nearly all his snap 
and jingle, and had become morose. 

But the colonel was the same; his enthusiasm 
never flagged. He expected every succeeding blast 
to reveal — something. 

As the days and weeks rolled by in monotonous 
procession, the crater gave warning of increasing 
activity. The scarcely perceptible fumes had been 
succeeded by visible threads of vapor curling up from 
among the clinker. With a northerly wind, our 
position now became nearly untenable; yet we re- 
garded this evidence of approaching danger with 
stupid indifference. One morning we discovered 
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that the centre of the crater showed a smooth, black, 
oily surface, which rolled and seethed like boiling 
mud. The clinker had either melted or sunk. Still 
we pretended not to mind. We were absorbed in 
remembering that we had barely another month to 
stay. 

The pile of ddbris at the foot of the cliff had risen 
until it was within fifty feet of where the men were 
at work. Not many more blasts could be fired now. 
The goats came and clambered over it, and we saw 
the big fellow who sometimes stood upon his hind 
legs and emitted such vocal sounds as no goat ever 
did before. The superstitious slaves would cross 
themselves and turn gray with fear. The colonel — 
ordinarily a dead shot — fired at the monster half a 
dozen times without effect. 

Forced to it at last, to avoid suffocation, we 
lowered all our provisions, tools, and gunpowder, to 
the mound of lava at the foot of the cliff. It was 
fearfully hot down there, but heat had little effect 
on us now; at least, we were clear of the sulphur. 
All hands descended — leaving a gantline, besides the 
long rope-ladders, to return by — and made ourselves 
shelters among the blocks of lava. 

A blast fired on the fifth day before our time would 
expire scaled off an immense slab of lava, thirty feet 
high by twenty in width. We were all below, now, 
and as it toppled over onto the pile, a feeble shout 
went up from us four white men. 

The newly exposed surface of rock displayed — 
near its bottom — a horizontal crack some fifteen feet 
in length and perhaps four feet high. It looked 
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singularly straight and level. We hurried up for a 
closer inspection, and saw that an immense block of 
the hard, smooth rock, brick-shaped, had fallen from 
the roof of a low cavern ; or, at least, the outer end 
had fallen, while the inner still pressed against the 
roof, evidently supported from underneath. The 
block had comprised the entire roof, so that in falling 
it had effectually closed the cavern. The crack we 
had seen was the space between the top of the block 
and the place from which it had fallen. Its upper 
surface formed a smooth angle of about thirty 
degrees, running back some thirty feet until it met 
the roof above it. As it was about seven feet thick, 
its dimensions were : seven by fifteen by thirty, — 
brick-shaped, as I have said. 

The colonel peered a moment at the corner where 
it rested on the original bed of the cavern, stooped 
suddenly, and, rising, held above his head, at arm's- 
length, a magnificent rope of pearls. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

A PERPLEXING Difficulty — The Colonel sees a Way 
OUT — Rosy Dreams — We bombard the Rock — 
Another Failure — The Colonel has a new Scheme 
— A terrific Explosion — Success at Last 

AS we gazed, spellbound, at this evidence of the 
truth of the tale we had long since come to 
regard as a mere yam, we heard a screechy yell 
which had become familiar of late. The great goat 
— who had always given us a wide berth — came 
bounding over the chaotic pile of broken lava as 
though it were a lawn. He was erect; and as he 
approached we became suddenly aware that this was 
no goat. Straight at the colonel he went, snatching 
at the pearls with one hand, while he endeavored to 
throttle him with the other. 

The old man, taken off his guard, made a vicious 
lunge at the intruder with the boarding-pike which 
he always carried. The other, having only his bare 
skin to oppose to the steel, was pierced nearly 
through. He fell with a groan, snatched the pike 
from his wound, and exclaiming, "Oh, God! Oh, 
God!" he died. 

" Poor devil ! " said the colonel, surveying the 
almost ape-like features, " he 's been left here by 
some expedition, and has gone crazy." 
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A gaunt, starved figure, sinewy and brown, cov- 
ered witli abnormally long hair, and a beard like a 
goat's, he had added to the likeness — probably while 
some glimmering of sanity yet remained — by lashing 
a pair of goat's horns solidly to his forehead with 
strands of tough grass. We turned him over, and 
tlirough the matted hair on his breast we saw a tat- 
tooed crucifix. About his waist he wore a girdle of 
flat sennit woven from the same grass, and stickhig 
in it like a sword was the colonel's divining-rod. 

"Aha!" exclaimed the colonel, as he joyfully 
recovered his lost treasure, " now I know who he is. 
He 's the fellow that lost this long years ago. And 
very likely that may be why he was left behind. He 
may have been the one who was to do the finding, 
and .when he lost his rod the others got mad and left 
him behind. Poor fellow! he wasn't as lucky as 
us." 

There was no such thing as burying him, so we 
set a couple of niggers to drag him out of the way, 
and his hands and feet clattered over the lava like 
hoofs. 

This sad incident over, our attention was recalled 
to the place from which the colonel had drawn the 
pearls. A slight opening here, between the fallen 
rock and the side of the cavern, enabled us to peer 
within. It was but a small hole, admitting a hand 
to the elbow, no more. But there lay within our 
reach gold ornaments, jewels, and fragments of wood 
and iron. A chest had been crushed by the fallen 
rock, and its contents — all more or less damaged — 
lay there in a dusty heap. The gems, catching a 
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vagrant ray of light now and then, glittered at us 
with the seductive, devilish sparkle that has so often 
lured men's souls to hell. 

The colonel inserted the point of his pike and 
raked them out. Rings, bracelets, necklaces, tiaras, 
and other ornaments of which none of us knew either 
the names or the uses. He got out half a bushel or 
more. A bag was brought, carefully inspected for 
holes, and the stuff piled into it. When sure that 
no more could be got out, and that there was none in 
sight elsewhere, we took our treasure to our abiding- 
place among the lava blocks and discussed our next 
move. 

Two points were settled for us beyond a perad- 
venture : the treasure was there, and it was as her- 
metically sealed as though the great pyramid had 
been built upon it. Too often had we tried to make 
an impression on the hard, flinty rock of which the 
original island was composed, to be able to flatter 
ourselves now that we might break that huge brick. 
With infinite labor, we might chip off a corner here 
and there, but no more ; we knew that. 

"If there was any way to get a sling around it," 
said Connors, thoughtfully, "we might by reeving 
four-fold tackles, and hooking them luff upon luff, 
pull it out; that is, provided we could rig up a 
Spanish windlass down here among the rocks some- 
where. But, hang it all, the blasted thing fits in 
that hole like a duck's foot in the mud; you could n't 
get a sling of sail twine around it. I '11 give it up, 
colonel." 

The colonel, who had been absently scooping up 
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the jewels in the bag and letting them run back 
through his fingers, looked at me inquiringly. 

"We know," said I, "that this rock is too hard 
for our tools, or we might try to drill and blast it 
out. But, perhaps, if we could hit it a few blows, 
which in comparison with its volume, would be like 
striking a piece the size of an egg with a sledge, or 
even a top-maul, we might crack it. I was about to 
suggest that we drop some heavy object upon it from 
above, but come to think, it does n't stick out far 
enough; nothing would hit it. Perhaps," I con- 
tinued, doubtfully, " we might rig up some kind of 
a battering ram, though I don't know of anything 
that would be heavy enough." 

The colonel had stopped playing with the jewels 
and was regarding me with the peculiar glitter of the 
eyes that I had learned to know meant that he had a 
solution of the difficulty. He turned to Phil, as a 
mere matter of courtesy, but Phil had noted the 
look, too, so he merely waved his hand, sajdng, — 

" I give it up, colonel, but I see you have a plan ; 
let 's have it." 

" Yes, I have a plan, but it was suggested by what 
Mr. Stetson has just said. We want to strike a 
hard blow or a succession of hard blows. Very well, 
we can do it. The first thing in the morning all 
hands shall go up to the summit, and we will send a 
gang off to the brig to bring ashore one of the brass 
gims, and all the ammunition there is aboard — " 

" Hooray ! ! ! " we all interrupted. " You ' ve got it, 
colonel! That's right; we can batter it to pieces in 
no time with one of the guns. Pity we couldn't get 
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the old fifty-six over here; she 'd make mighty short 
work of it; " and we gathered about the old fellow, 
upsetting the bag of treasure, and shook both his 
hands, until his bald head bobbed, and his beard 
flapped against his breast. 

It does n't come to every one to see a solution of 
the only difficulty which bars them from participat- 
ing in the division of thirty million dollars' worth of 
treasure. So it is little wonder, especially after the 
three years of murderous labor which we had put in 
on that volcanic mountain, that our spirits rose, and 
that we dreamed rosy dreams in our primitive lairs 
among the rocks that night. For myself, I could 
hardly realize, yet, that it was a fact; that I was now 
a millionaire; that I had reached the goal of all 
earthly ambition. Now, indeed, Rose's boy — Rose's 
boy and mine — could have every good thing. It 
was no longer a question of setting him up in busi- 
ness. I would build a house, a marble palace, on 
Fifth Avenue. It should occupy an entire block, and 
look out upon the park. How it would be furnished 
I did n't know; but I had a glimmering that, with my 
millions, I could find people who would know, and 
who would solve all such difficulties for me — us. 
He should have the finest education that the highest- 
priced tutors could supply; for I wanted him to be 
more than a mere millionaire. I would keep a stiff 
grip on his collar, and he should grow up the kind of 
man I wanted him to be. I would — " 

"Come, Pete, are ye going to sleep all day? 
We 've got to get a move on us if we are to get the 
gun and ammunition over to-day," said Phil, as he 
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looked in over the edge of the lava slab which formed 
the roof of my dormitory. 

It was, indeed, a big day's work. Connors and 
I, with twenty men, — including the six seamen, — 
went to the summit. This in itself was no small job. 
But one could be hoisted at a time, and as it was all 
of seven hundred feet, this item consumed nearly the 
whole forenoon. We also hoisted the bag of treasure 
and sent it off aboard. We found the crater a third 
full of gently boiling lava, and we sincerely hoped it 
would refrain from overflowing until we could get 
away. 

Connors sounded the pump-well as soon as he got 
aboard, and finding nearly four feet of water in her, 
he hoisted a flag — any flag — at the peak. I then 
sent all my crew off to him, and he had them pump, 
while he got the gun and ammunition ashore. By 
the time my men got back to the summit the sun 
was barely two hours high, and they were pretty well 
tired out; but I harnessed them to the fall and made 
them hoist all the stuff and the other men. It must 
have been midnight when the last nigger was pulled 
in over the edge, and everybody being thoroughly 
exhausted, we tumbled down wherever we could find 
a place, and slept until daylight. 

The first thing to do was to get the cannon down 
to the colonel so he could open fire on the rock. It 
was an awkward thing to handle on the clinker- 
covered edge of the crater. But we knew no such 
word as fail; and though none of us had had a 
mouthful of food since the noonday bite on the day 
before, we hustled it around and got it down to the 
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colonel by nine o'clock. Powder and balls soon fol- 
lowed it, and in less than an hour after, we heard the 
little fellow's yelp. The beginning of the end had 
come. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon before the 
last keg of powder was landed below, and we began 
to descend oui-selves. The little gun had been spit- 
ting at longer and longer intervals, so we expected to 
find the rock pretty well demolished. Imagine our 
disappointment, then, on finding that, except for a 
slight chipping of some corners, the rock was intact. 
Among the crevices below it we picked up number- 
less fragments of the little cannon-balls which had 
gone to pieces — many of them partly fused — against 
its flinty face. 

The scheme from which we had hoped so much 
was a flat failure. We might as well have bombarded 
it with snowballs. 

For the first time the colonel seemed to have lost 
hope. He sat away off by himself on an uncom- 
fortable fragment of lava, one knee clasped between 
his hands, head bowed, and his beard slowly undu- 
lating, as he ruminated on the fiasco. 

It was an intensely blue crowd that crawled into 
its various holes that night and disposed its limbs 
among the jagged edges which, but twenty-four 
hours before, had been as grateful as eider-down; so 
much for the power of mind over matter. 

Nobody called me next morning; there was no 

necessity for it. Instead of building marble palaces 

on Fifth Avenue, I had clubbed myself to sleep with 

the recollection of the chamois-bag that I left hang- 
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ing in the " Carmencita's " salt-streak. I crawled out 
before sunrise and gravitated round to "the trap," 
as Phil had christened the blocked cavern. Somebody- 
was ahead of me, early as it was. It was Connors. 

"Good-morning, Jack," said I, with forced cheer- 
fulness. 

Without replying directly, he gave me a short nod 
and continued with his inspection of the damage to 
the rock. There was little enough to see. No 
crack, or other sign of disintegration upon which 
one could base any hope. Just then the sun shot a 
level ray across the blue water, directly into the 
wedge-shaped cavity above the stone. 

"Look there, Pete," said Connors; "don't that 
look like a shot jammed in there ? " 

It did, indeed. Jack crawled as far into the place 
as he could and pried it out with a boarding-pike. 
It was pretty well jammed up, but it had knocked a 
small hole through the corner of the rock, as we 
could see, while the direct rays of the sun entered the 
place. 

"If I could enlarge that hole enough to hook a 
kedge-anchor in there, I believe I could haul this 
rock out," said Connors, confidently. 

We loaded the cannon — putting in a ripping 
charge of powder — and awoke the whole camp with 
the report. We had trained her carefully to hit 
alongside the hole already made, and had moved her 
as close as we could get her. The result failed of 
being fatal to us both by mere accident, as we heard 
the rebounding shot whiz over our heads uncom- 
fortably near. Inspection showed that, while our 
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aim had been faultless, the shot had barely marked 
the stone. We repeated it four times, — keeping out 
of the way of the rebounding balls, — and satisfied 
ourselves that the hole made by the first shot was 
due to a flaw in the stone. 

We were all sour and grumpy at breakfast. The 
senseless chatter and laughter of the uninterested 
niggers was annoying. The colonel circulated among 
them with his pike staff, and after that their noise — 
if not abated — was more congenial. When he 
returned he said: — 

"Gentlemen, I have one more plan to offer. If 
that fails, I '11 give up, beat. How much powder is 
there left, Mr. Connors ? " 

"There 'tis," replied Connors, shortly, indicating 
by a toss of his head the stack of kegs. 

"I didn't ast you where it was; I asked you how 
much there was of it?" 

"A couple of tons — I guess; but what good is 
it?" 

Ignoring Connors' question, the colonel con- 
tinued : — 

" My plan is this : to pour every grain of powder 
we 've got in back of the stone, through the hole Mr. 
Connors found, and touch it off. Of course there 
may be a well-hole in there that would hold a farm, 
and the powder may drop into it and be lost, but I 
don't think so. The stone itself plugs the hole 
pretty tight, and I think its inner end rests on the 
chests or bags, or whatever the treasure is stored in. 
In that case, if we can get a couple of tons of powder 
in there, and explode it, it might shove the stone 
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out. I don't say it will, but it may. Has any gentle- 
man anything better to offer? " 

It was wonderful to see them perk up at the 
colonel's words. 

" Colonel Snodgrass, you 're a horse ! " exclaimed 
Phil, shaking his hand ardently. 

"He 's better; he 's a horse-marine! " chipped in 
Connors, grabbing him on the other side. The old 
man smiled faintly, and protested that we should n't 
build too high hopes on his plan ; it might fail. 

"Well, of course, that's what we expect. Don't 
everything fail?" asked Phil. "We 're not congrat- 
ulating you because we expect your plan to succeed, 
but on your fertility of resource; it's a diversion, 
that 's all. ' And besides, having got rid of the last of 
our powder, we '11 have no excuse for staying here 
any longer; and I, for one, am willing to sell out my 
share right now, for — for — oh, well, to the highest 
bidder." 

We proceeded at once to execute the colonel's 
plan. First, he tied a bit of lava to a string and 
pushed it through the hole. The resulting sounding 
proved that the stone was of about the same thick- 
ness at this end as at the other, and that it rested on 
a firm bottom. Two pikes fished together and shoved 
straight back failed to find the rear, so we knew 
there would be plenty of room for our powder. We 
made enough fuse to go to the bottom of the hole 
and coil up there. This we inserted first, and poured 
the powder upon it. 

From an old coffee-pot Connoi*s constructed a 
scoop, which he affixed to the end of a pike. One 
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could fill the scoop from a keg, push it through the 
hole, and, by merely giving the pike half a turn, 
dump it. It was so fearfully hot away up near the 
top of the cavity, that a man could stand it only half 
an hour or so. We wouldn't trust the niggers with 
that job, but did it ourselves. When a man came 
out of there, he would crawl off to the first shady 
nook he could find, and lie and gasp until it came his 
turn again. Naturally the work was slow, for we 
were careful not to spill any more powder than we 
could help. It took us all that day and until within 
an hour of sunset on the next, to finish. During the 
last half-day we were obliged to lengthen our scoop- 
handle by fishing another pike onto it, so that we 
could push it in beyond the powder, which was now 
up level with the hole in the rock. 

Being pretty well worn out, we agreed not to fire 
our mine until morning. Should we have the good 
fortune to dislodge the stone, the sun would then 
shine directly into the cavern, enabling us to see its 
contents. Although we had hopes of success, we 
were not as feverish as the night when we hit upon 
the plan of trying the cannon. At any rate, which- 
ever way it went, we were agreed to try no more. 
We were fairly sick of treasure-hunting. Connors 
said he would rather go back to the old packets and 
sail before the mast; and I don't know but that I 
would, too. 

I was out bright and early, and found a goat nib- 
bling at the fuse. I drove him away and called the 
men. While we were having a cup of coffee, Phil 
asked the colonel if he knew the date. 
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"Yes," said the colonel, Avithout taking his eyes 
from the inside of his pot, "I know it." 

"You kept it mighty quiet, didn't you? Do you 
fellows know," asked Phil, turning to Connors and 
me, " that to-day winds up our agreement to search 
three years for this blasted treasure?" 

"No!" 

"The deuce! Is that so?" 

"Yes, sir, that 's so! How well he timed it, didn't 
he ? Oh, I say. Colonel Snodgrass, you 're just about 
as slick as they make 'em! " 

"Well, gentlemen," said the colonel, rising, and 
ignoring Phil's backhanded compliment, "I 'm going 
to fire the last gun on Cocos; if you wish to be 
present at the auspicious moment, you '11 have to 
come along." 

We followed him out. The niggers had already 
gathered in a chattering, half-scared crowd, at a safe 
distance. The colonel picked up the end of the fuse, 
stuck it in his pipe a moment, and flung it, hissing 
and spluttering, on the ground. The crowd backed 
away as the fire ran along the fuse. The sun had 
not yet risen, so the cavity above the stone showed 
merely as a black patch, with that fiery speck snap- 
ping and snarling as it crawled back into the 
darkness. 

I held my breath. I also kept stepping back — 
everybody did. Who could imagine what might 
result from the explosion of two tons of powder in 
that hole, stopped by the inertia of that great rock? 
I noticed that for the first time since our arrival, a 
column of black smoke was ascending from the crater. 
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Verily it would soon be time for us to go, whatever 
the result of the colonel's experiment. If ever 
another river of lava flowed over the cliff while we 
were here, it would be the end of us, — and a horrible 
enough end, too. 

The sun appeared and looked at the rock. For 
thirty seconds no one had seen the fuse. Could it be 
possible that it had missed fire ? We who knew how 
completely it was buried in the powder, could not 
conceive of it. And yet! The colonel moved 
uneasily. The niggers began to look at each other 
questioningly, and Phil, turning to the colonel with 
a sneer, opened his lips to speak. 

The piled-up lava reeled under our feet. Some 
fell, others grabbed each other for support. Yellow 
smoke and dust belched from around the rock. One 
solid stream from the comer where the colonel found 
the pearls, looked like a giant expelling tobacco- 
smoke from his nostril. There was a mujBBed rumb- 
ling, — an indescribable sound, which conveyed the 
idea of a mighty force rending the very heart of the 
mountain. The great brick-shaped rock which had 
defied our every effort to destroy or dislodge it, quiv- 
ered in its bed. A victorious shout went up from 
the crowd as it started to come out. Slowly at first, 
then faster, it slid out of the hole. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Death and Destruction — Axone on Cocos — Escape — 
Adrift in the Brig — I take to Drink — Cocos in 
VIOLENT Eruption — Delirium Tremens — In an open 
Boat — Nearly eaten by Crabs — A Wreck — A 
Revelation — Treasure-hunting Again — Discour- 
aged — Success 

WITH dignity commensurate with its magnitude, 
the great stone came forth. When more than 
half its length overhung the edge, it slowly tilted. 
We held our breaths, fearing that the strong bite on 
roof and floor would hold it, and chronicle a final 
failure. But no, its momentum was too great. 
Grinding and ripping, sending sparks and flinty chips 
in all directions, it glided out of the hole and over 
the edge. As it dropped, end on, it crushed the 
huge flakes of lava like pie crust. It punched a bed 
for itself, until it stood with its upper end below the 
level of the hole. A dense cloud of smoke shot out 
from behind it, knocking down a dozen niggers and 
spreading all over the face of the mountain. 

Success was greeted \vith a yell 'Of delight, and 
all hands broke for the path that led up to the hole. 
At almost the first step, a treacherous slab of lava 
turned under my foot. I pitched forward, and 
thought I had broken both legs against its sharp 
edge. The pain was almost unbearable ; but I could 
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hear the triumphant cries of the others as — the 
colonel in the lead — they rushed into the cave. 

I forced myself to my feet by sheer will-power. 
My legs were not broken, but my shins were fear- 
fully lacerated. The sun was up now, and shining 
directly into the cave ; I could hear them howling in 
there like maniacs. As I stumbled over the uneven 
surface, I heard a loud cracking. Looking up, I saw 
a zig-zag fissure run up the face of the cliff as forked 
lightning runs athwart a summer sky. I clambered 
upon an uptilted cake of lava and looked into the 
hole. They were yelling and fighting in there like 
demons. 

There were smashed cases — smashed by the blast, 
no doubt — piled to the very roof; and the level sun- 
beams glinted on protruding gold and silver, and 
glittering gems. Not even Aladdin ever saw such a 
sight. What were the fools fighting about? They 
were belaboring each other with pieces of the broken 
cases, tearing at each other's throats and hair and 
cursing horribly. 

There was a crackling, grating sound, and looking 
up, I beheld the great overhanging lip of dead lava 
bowing and crumbling. I shouted to them to come 
out, that the lava was coming down. Only Phil 
heard me. He had Iiis hands twisted in the colonel's 
beard, and was banging his bald head against the 
side of the cavern. 

"Let go, Phil!" I cried, "and come out; you'll 
be buried alive ! " 

With difiBculty he tore himself loose from the 
colonel's grip, and made a flying leap out over the 
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upper end of the great stone. He landed, sprawling, 
upon a level spot just as the enormous mass — weigh- 
ing hundreds of tons — came crashing down, burying 
the entrance to the cave completely out of sight. 

The wind from it knocked me over, and I slid 
down an inclined surface on my back until brought 
up head first by an upright block. Though partly 
stunned, I got up, thinking of Phil. It was some 
little time before I could steady my tousled brain 
enough to comprehend direction. I was assisted, 
however, by the cloud of dust that still hung about 
the place. I made my way painfully back toward 
the spot where I had seen him fall. It was several 
minutes before I found him. He lay on his face, and 
the settling dust had made all things look alike. He 
was buried to the hips; but as I raised his head, he 
opened his eyes. I took him by the shoulders, and, 
to my surprise, he came away readily. Poor fellow ! 
His legs were cut clean off above the knees, and a 
trail of blood followed the stumps. 

"Pete," said he, in a voice of weak exultation that 
was pitiful, " it 's there — millions of it ! That blasted 
old colonel — gimme a drink o' water, will ye, Pete ? 
My mouth is full o' dust. Oh, how my foot hurts ! 
I must — have — sprained — it — when — I — fell. Look 
— at — it — Pete — that 's — a — good — fel — " His eyes 
glazed, his jaw dropped, and Phil Marly, the best 
friend and shipmate I ever had, was dead — and I 
was left alone on that accursed island. 

I laid him down on his back; his poor, ragged 
stumps were already turning black in the blazing, 
tropical sunshine. Sulphurous fumes had become 
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apparent, and I was horrified to observe, creeping 
sluggishly from under the pile of crushed lava, the 
black head of a living stream of the same. 

The blast had opened a vent into the heart of the 
volcano, and this horrible stuff, partly cooled, had 
already overrun the treasure, and the entombed 
treasure hunters. 

It was time for me to be going. The gantline still 
hung intact from the summit. It had never been 
considered a very great feat for a man to hoist him- 
self by it, but now, besides the injuries I had 
received, I was sick and faint. As I slowly pulled 
myself up the perpendicular face of the cliff, the 
silence and loneliness impressed me. Why should I 
try to escape? What had I to expect? No doubt a 
more horrible ending — if that were possible — than 
theirs. When half-way up, dizzy and sick from the 
heat and my exertions, I was inclined to let myself 
go and end it all. I glanced down, and saw that 
only the higher points of the splintered lava remained 
unsubmerged. A black, fetid lake had overspread 
the place. I could n't bring myself to drop into that; 
so, putting out every ounce of my remaining strength, 
I dragged my bruised and aching body wearily up. 
I stumbled, like a drunken man, up the steps we had 
cut so long ago in the inclined surface, and but for 
the man-ropes, I should have given out there. 

The crater was full to the brim. In a few low 
places it had already commenced to ooze sluggishly 
over. A light current of air enveloped me momen- 
tarily in the choking fumes, and I sank, half resigned, 
half thankful, to the ground. It passed, however, 
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and with the return of pure air the instinct of self- 
preservation asserted itself, and I blundered on. It 
was less than half a mile of cleared and well-trodden 
track around the edge of the crater to where the 
derrick stood; but to me it seemed an endless 
journey. 

Once in the bosen's chair, and fairly started down 
the face of the cliff, hope returned. The brig — sun- 
bleached and shabby-looking — was now my objective 
point. I glanced fearfully upward, dreading the 
appearance of the lava wave that should overwhelm 
me at the last moment. As fast as possible I let the 
fall run, until within fifty feet of the rocks. Then I 
snubbed it, and landed carefully. Two of the boats 
— their seams opened by the sun — lay in the little 
bay safely moored. I took the one that was easiest 
to launch and sculled her aboard. 

What a wreck that trim and handsome brig had 
become! All the seams in her decks and topsides 
were open. Her spars had great, gaping sun-cracks 
in them, running spirally round with the grain of the 
wood. Her standing rigging, which had been as 
black and glossy as a crow's wing, now gleamed in 
the dazzling sunlight, white and cottony. The last 
vestige of the pea-soup-colored paint with which I 
had disguised her hung in flakes and sheets, dangling 
from her side into the water. And barnacles ! And 
sea- weed! I never saw such a sight! The barnacles 
grew upon her in clusters as big as a deck-bucket, 
and the sea-weed floated a fathom from her side. 

But I was glad to be there. I climbed aboard, 
61)$Qrved that there was a breath of air off shore, and 
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chopped the moorings. Slowly, almost impercep- 
tibly, like a floating island, she began to drift. It 
was an open question whether she would clear the 
rocks that partly barred her egress to the open sea to 
the eastward. But, as if ill-fortune had tired for a 
moment of sporting with me, she was permitted to 
do this. 

I took a deep breath of the hot salt air when I saw 
that she was clear. I knew there were plenty of 
stores in her yet — if they were not spoiled — and 
water. She was anything but seaworthy, but in this 
latitude she might drift until she literally fell apart. 
There lay the bag of treasure, where it had been care- 
lessly left, on the quarter-deck. I stirred it listlessly 
with my foot, and as it fell over, a stream of price- 
less gems ran from its mouth upon the deck. I 
would put it away later. There would be little use 
in fatiguing myself with an attempt to make sail; 
probably the sails were rotten with mildew, and, 
anyway, she could hardly be blown through the 
water by a hurricane. She must drift. 

I went below and looked at the current-chart. 
There was a current setting to the northward of east, 
which might take me to within forty or fifty miles 
of the coast of Costa Rica. Then it sheered to the 
northward for a hundred miles or so, following the 
trend of the land, and took a sheer off to the west- 
ward again. Very well! I 'd let her drift as long 
as she went toward the coast, and when I found her 
veering to the northward, then — oh, well, then it 
would be time enough to think what to do. 

A bottle half full of Hennessey's brandy caught 
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my eye in the swinging rack above the cabin table. 
Good! I'd have a drink. I had never cared for 
liquor, never was drunk in my life ; but now I felt 
that it* would do me good. I poured out half a 
tumblerful and drank it at a gulp. It revived me 
greatly. Then I took a look in the store-room. In 
spite of all we had taken out of her, there was plenty 
left. Beef, pork, flour, rice, peas, hardtack, mouldy 
jerked beef, canned goods galore, and a dozen cases 
of brandy, besides a puncheon of pisco, the bung of 
which had never been started. 

My mouth was parched from the brandy and the 
heat. I remembered that we always had a small 
cask of water in the steward's pantry, for the cabin 
use. Yes, it was half full yet. But, faugh! it 
stank, and there were wigglers in it. A dash of 
brandy killed the wigglers and neutralized the offen- 
sive odor. It became barely passable; but if the 
improvement was due to the brandy, then clearly it 
was a waste of its virtue to mingle it with stinking 
water. I took another slug of neat brandy, and felt 
my spirits rise; became almost elated. I wasn't so 
badly off, after all. There were thousands of dollars' 
worth of jewels on deck, all mine. Here was the 
brig, good enough for awhile, and any amount of 
eatables and drinkables. How many thousands, ay, 
millions of men, toiled like slaves all their lives, and 
never had it in their power to drink such brandy as 
this! I had heard men tell of the fun they had 
when drunk ; fun that was due to their drunken con- 
dition. I had always despised such men as miserable 
slaves to the drink habit; yet there might be some- 
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thing in it. True, there was a pleasant flavor to the 
brandy that I had never noticed before. Why not 
get drunk once, and see for myself? 

I broached another case. With what care it was 
bottled and packed ! It must, indeed, be considered 
a valuable article. I took a couple of bottles on deck 
and sought a shady corner under the bulwarks. 

As I drank, I built castles. Again my mind 
reverted to my boy — Rose's boy and mine. Now I 
was again in a position to do grand things for him. 
The bag was within my field of vision, and as I plied 
myself with liquor it seemed to get up and dance 
before me, gleefully. 

I awoke with a sense of coldness. I was huddled 
aU in a heap, and shivers ran up and down my spine. 
It was dark, yet there was a great light ahead. I 
staggered to my feet; my head was bursting, and my 
eyes seemed to protrude like a lobster's. My mouth 
was so dry I could hardly move my tongue, and 
feverish chills made my teeth chatter. I remem- 
bered the brandy. The bottle — carefully corked — 
stood by a stanchion. My I But it was fine ! I took 
a long, long swig, and as it gurgled deliciously down 
my throat, I realized what a fool I had been in deny- 
ing myself all these years. I would do so no more. 

I was all right again now. Away ahead a great 
pillar of fire towered hundreds of feet in the air, sup- 
porting a canopy of black smoke. A fine powder 
settled upon my upturned face. I wiped my hand 
along the rail and looked at it by the fire-light. 
Ashes! Cocos was in active eruption. Now, in- 
deed, the cavern would be hermetically sealed. I 
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had got away just in time. I congratulated myself, 
and took a big drink. 

I had no desire for food ; brandy supplied all my 
needs ; and when the brandy gave out, I tapped the 
puncheon of pisco. I noted its plebeian taste. It was 
no such liquor as the brandy ; but eventually I got to 
like it even better. 

I began to see strange sights. There were others 
on board with me. Although I knew them not, I 
was not surprised at their appearance. I asked them 
to drink, and they proved themselves jovial com- 
panions. Then they assumed hideous forms and we 
fought. Their leader was the big goat of Cocos. 
When he chased me, I ran below and hid in small, 
dark places where he could not come ; but he glared 
and gibbered at me and shook his horns ferociously. 
I took no note of time, but I never forgot the way to 
the puncheon, or spilled the good liquor. 

Sometimes — when the goat was not about — I got 
the better of the others. Then I knocked them down 
and danced on their prostrate forms. But my victo- 
ries became less and less frequent, and theirs more 
so. We usually fought about the treasure-sack ; yet 
neither disturbed it, after having won it. It still lay 
there on the deck, although at times the sack itself 
took part in the jollity, dancing and drinking with 
the rest. 

We had a great fight, — the biggest yet. The goat 
butted me and I lost consciousness. 

I was in an open boat, the sun beating unmercifully 
on my bare head — my sore and swollen head, where 
the goat had butted me. There was only one bottle 
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of pisco, but there was a breaker of water and a bag 
of hardtack. I was terribly weak and trembly, and 
oh, my poor head! How came I in this boat? It 
was a strange boat; not one of the brig's; a small, 
shabby boat, like a coaster's or a fisherman's, yet 
more seaworthy than any of the brig's. I took a 
drink of pisco, looked about at the unbroken expanse 
of blue water, and crawled wearily aft, sheltering my 
aching head under the stern-sheets. 

When I awoke again it was night; and it was true 
— I was in an open boat. I did n't bother to look — 
there was nothing to see. I took another drink of 
pisco, and wished I were dead. There was only one 
more drink — such as I took — in the bottle. 

All the next long, hot day I lay gasping in the 
bottom of the boat. The pisco was all gone, and, per 
force, I had recourse to the water-breaker. Some- 
time in the second night I became aware that the 
boat was rubbing against an external object. With 
languid curiosity I raised my head above the gun- 
wale and saw a rock. Anything for a change! I 
crawled out on the rock, and from there to another 
and another, leaving my boat and stores heedlessly 
behind. I found a sheltered corner with a soft 
bottom and tumbled wearily and thirstily into it, 
wondering, vaguely, what new phase of the horrors 
this was. 

I heard a rustling, then a clicking which increased 
rapidly, until it sounded to my distorted fancy as if a 
million clocks were ticking all around me. Some- 
thing twitched the leg of my dungaree trousers, and 
I got a sharp nip on the big toe. I sat up hastily. 
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The moon was just throwing a broad silver band 
across the top of a low ridge of rock to my right. It 
was a living, moving, struggling, clicking mass of 
crabs. Crabs of enormous size and of all the shapes 
which the delirium-tremens-cursed brain could con- 
ceive. Yet this was no delirium, it was a horrible 
fact. They were writhing and fighting with each 
other in their haste to reach the feast. A fearful, 
sickening odor emanated from their foul bodies, that, 
in my weakened condition, was nearly overpowering. 

Beyond the ridge was the sea. The moon, newly 
.risen, shed its soft white radiance on the gently rip- 
pling swells, converting them by its magic touch into 
turquoise mirrors framed in frosted silver. I was 
barefoot, and the horde of famished crustaceans 
barred the way. Oh for a club, a rock, anything to 
clear a road through that writhing mass of blue and 
white shells; ravenous, fiendish hunger personified! 
A kindly moon-ray penetrated a bit into my hollow, 
and, like the finger of a friend, pointed out exactly 
what I wanted, — a round, smooth stone, the size of 
a dead-eye. I grabbed it with delight; it clung to 
me with a thousand hooked fingers; it was one of 
them! 

Shaking the thing loose, and screaming with 
insane teri'or, I dashed among them; there was no 
other way. The din of crunching shells, and that 
sickening odor as I trampled them, was accompanied 
by their everlasting clicking as they reached for me. 
They had a grip like grim death. There was no 
such thing as shaking them off. They swarmed up 
my legs, hanging to each other, until I could hardly 
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move. And how they nipped ! They got the piece 
they reached for every time. They literally tore the 
flesh from my bones. Had it been twice as far to the 
shore, they would have pulled me down. As it was, 
I fell, rather than jumped, into the water. 

Being land crabs, they left me then. I struck 
wildly out for the open sea. Sharks, cramps, any- 
thing would be a welcome change. The eddy that 
had brought my boat to this horrible place held her 
here. I saw her, as I cleared a point of rock, con- 
tentedly rubbing her nose right where I had left her. 
I was soon aboard again, and while looking over my 
hurts, I heard a rattling, clicking in the bottom of 
her that was all too familiar. One of the crabs had 
got aboard, and was looting the bread bag. I made 
short work of him. The salt water made my wounds 
smart and brought on a fever. I became daffy again, 
and when daylight enabled me to see, I saw every 
rock on the island crowned with crabs, waving their 
claws to me coaxingly. 

There were oars in the boat, and I tried to pull 
away out to sea; but I couldn't get away from the 
island. I coasted about it until just before sun- 
down, when I came upon a wreck lying far enough 
from shore to raise the hope that she might be 
free from crabs. She was a small schooner, both 
masts gone just above the deck, and with nothing 
about her by which she might have been identified. 
Hardly a vestige of paint remained on her sunburned 
hull; and when I pulled round her stem I saw that 
no sign of her name was left. However, that was 
immaterial to me ; all I wanted was a place to stretch 
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my sore and cramped limbs, where I might sleep 
undisturbed by crawling horrors. 

I fastened the boat's painter to a bobstay and 
climbed in over the low bow. I listened intently; 
not a sound. I made the rounds of her deck, feel- 
ing carefully in advance for holes. There were no 
crabs here. I brought the water and bread from the 
boat, and ate and drank as sparingly as possible. I 
had not yet considered what was to become of me, 
but economy in provisions is second nature at sea. 
My legs were swollen and painful from the attacks 
of the crabs, but, being completely exhausted, I 
sprawled upon the deck and slept. With the excep- 
tion of an occasional roll over, — as the side on which 
I lay became numb, — I slept soundly until morning. 
The white hot sun on my eyelids roused me and I 
sat up. 

What a dismal, dreary scene on which to open 
one's eyes! The schooner had become hogged to 
such an extent that there was a well-defined diagonal 
break across her decks. While her after part had a 
slight list to port, her forward end was so twisted 
that the starboard cathead pointed downward. She 
must have been caught in a hurricane, for every ves- 
tige of movables, even to the galley, — which in such 
small craft is usually lashed to ringbolts in the deck, 
— was gone. 

I took a small drink from the breaker, and, with a 
biscuit in my hand, started on an exploring expedi- 
tion. I entered the cabin by the companionway, and 
saw abundant evidence that she had been visited. 
Not a thing remained; even the bulkhead dividing 
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the cabin from the hold had been torn down and 
carried off. Could there be inhabitants on this fear- 
ful island? There might easily be some other derelict 
than myself on it, who had managed to build himself 
a shelter with this wreckage. Should I seek him out? 
Perhaps. The sunlight streamed down through num- 
berless holes in the deck, illuminating the hold. 
There was a great heap of sand in it; otherwise it 
appeared to be empty. 

Forward of the sand there was stowed such rub- 
bish as the careful mariner usually puts below when 
he has the chance, — fenders, water-casks, odd bits of 
plank and coils of old rope ; things valuable only to 
their possessor. After sounding the casks, and assur- 
ing myself of their emptiness, I returned. 

As I was passing the mainmast, the revolution of 
the earth upon its axis brought a minute hole in the 
deck in line with the sun. It was a brief conjunc- 
tion of but five seconds' duration. 

My attention was attracted by the point of the 
pencil of golden light where it touched the mast. 
"P. 3" was what I saw roughly carved upon it. 

My breath came in short, quick gasps, and I felt 
my hair rising. I glanced fearfully about, and when 
I looked again it was gone. Only duruig that one 
brief instant in the twenty-four hours were the figures 
I had cut in the " Carmencita's " main-mast more 
than three years before thus indicated. 

Quaking with superstitious fear, I approached and 
passed my fingers over them. It was hardly neces- 
sary, for they were quite plain in the dim light, now 
that I knew they were there. With my heart thump- 
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ing audibly, I went to the side and reached into the 
third salt-streak from the bulkhead. There was the 
nail with the brass lamp-chain attached. With what 
emotions I drew it up! And with what elaborate 
care! And oh, the bitter disappointment when I 
drew from the hole a mere fragment of chamois 
leather attached to the chain. The bag — exposed 
to the dampness of the bilge, or perhaps gnawed by 
rats — was gone. One can become partly inured even 
to heart-sickening disappointment, and I had expe- 
rienced plenty of it lately. 

So, after the first shock, I began to reason the 
thing out. There wasn't the slightest doubt that 
the chain had remained undisturbed right where I 
left it. Therefore, when the bag gave out, the jewels 
would simply have dropped down into the limbers. 
If this occurred while she was still afloat, they might 
have washed about and become distributed all about 
her interior. But if, on the contrary, the bag had 
survived until she became fast on these rocks, then 
they would have dropped down alongside her keelson 
— provided there were no salt-stops in her. These 
salt-stops are ledges fastened along at regular dis- 
tances to hold the salt, and prevent it all running 
down to the keelson, where it would be immediately 
dissolved by the bilge water, and pumped out. From 
the fact that she had open salt-streaks in her, salt- 
stops were a probability. But why should I bother 
about these things ? Wherever the jewels were, they 
were imprisoned behind the heavy, securely bolted, 
inner skin of the vessel, which, in turn, was buried 
under tons of sand ballast. I had no means of 
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I dreamed of the glorious old days when I was 
known throughout the Western Ocean as the bucko 
mate of the "Osceola," — a title no man had ever 
been able to wrest from me, and of which I was 
extremely proud. Then I rehearsed that supremely 
happy episode in which I had loved, won, and for 
a brief time possessed my black-eyed Irish Rose. 
That was a period in my career before which all 
others paled. It was unique. I had been success- 
ful, proud and vain with the pride and vanity that 
had never been humbled; but Rose enslaved me. 
Before the witchery of her dark eye and the omnipo- 
tent sweetness of her smile, I became helpless — wil- 
lingly and gladly helpless. The figure of my darling 
wife faded in my dream, and I held my boy in my 
arms. The innocent eyes — his mother's all-con- 
quering eyes — looked confidently into mine as hers 
had. Once more I pressed my lips to the rosebud 
mouth, and awoke strong and refreshed. The 
memoiy of my vow was upon me, and I remembered, 
as a good omen, how the pencil of light had pointed 
out the hieroglyphics on the mast. 

With the utmost confidence I took a big drink 
from the breaker, and heard the scanty residue wash 
about as I set it down again, without a qualm. 

I took a hardtack in my hand and went below. 
The hole in the ballast heap seemed to smile a 
friendly welcome as I passed it. I went to the fore- 
peak, lifted a piece of plank I had not previously 
touched, and took from beneath it a marline-spike, 
with the air of a man who had carefully placed it 

there the night before. 
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It was a good two hours' job to pry out the limber- 
sti'eak. Once the marline-spike slipped, and I butted 
the side of the hole, bringing down a barrel or two 
of sand, which I had to throw out again; but my 
good-humor was proof against even this, and I re- 
frained from swearing at my luck. I got the end of 
the streak up so that I could get my fingers under 
it, and gave a mighty heave. It acted as though 
hinged at the other end. I could work it up and 
down, but it would n't come out. I raised my end, 
laid the marline-spike crosswise under it, and jumped 
on the end of the streak. That brought it out, and I 
threw it out of the hole. Then I sat down and 
became as weak as water. Suppose that, after all, I 
should find nothing. I dreaded to make the test. I 
took another sight at the salt-streak, and brought my 
eye down in a line to the open limber. There was 
not the slightest chance that I had made a mistake. 
The jewels were there, or I would not find them 
at all. 

"Pshaw!" said I, aloud, "what a fool I am!" 
I plunged my hand down into the foul bilge- water 
and brought it up full of shining gems. There was 
a sound pocket inside the breast of my shirt. Hardly 
giving them a second glance, I dropped them into it, 
clutched it with my left, that they might not fall out 
when I stooped again, and renewed the search. 
Again and again I brought them out, until the most 
careful feeling, as far as I could reach in all direc- 
tions, failed to discover anything but the smooth, 
slime-coated planking. 

It was a goodly and satisfying lump that I felt in 
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the breast-pocket of the old flannel shirt. I took 
one comprehensive glance about, — a sort of mental 
photograph of my Golconda, — and as I started to 
leave the hold, that golden finger again pointed to 
the magic letters on the mast. With an impulse that 
was childish, perhaps, I leaned over and pressed my 
lips to them just as the light again disappeared. 

It was my first kiss since that I gave my boy, and 
this, too, was for him. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CONCLUSION 

IT was with a feeling of exultation that I stepped 
upon the deck. A pleasant six-knot breeze was 
blowing from the northwest, ruffling the sea into a 
great undulating plain of shining diamonds. I sat 
down and emptied my hoard. They were dirty from 
their long immersion in the bilge, but there was no 
mistaking their genuineness. The fire gleamed 
through the filth and glorified it. I had never been 
an ardent admirer of nice things. Rough, overbearing 
strength, and brute fearlessness, were the qualities 
which had ever appealed to me. But as I gazed on 
that glittering heap of baubles, I partly understood 
how they had the power to corrupt patriots, and to 
buy the honor of chaste and proud women. 

I brought up the tin pan and washed them clean. 
Then with my knife and a split rope-yam, — which I 
got from the ragged end of one of the main rigging 
lanyards, — I carefully, but effectively, sewed them 
into the waistband of my trousers. 

That job done, I stood up, raised my hands high 
above my head, and took a long, deep breath of the 
sweet sea-breeze. 

My hands came down again with a quick slap. I 
had seen a white speck on the horizon far to wind- 
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ward, about the meaning of which there could be no 
doubt. It was a sail; and in this breeze she would 
have every rag hung out. If I would intercept her 
I ]iad no time to spare. I knew pretty nearly that 
she must be a homeward bound 'Frisco trader; one 
of those knife-bowed clippers, whose captain would 
hardly check her headway to save an empire. If I 
wished to board her, I 'd have to get into a position 
where I could do it with the least possible delay to 
herself. 

With my nearly empty breaker under my arm, and 
the bread bag in my hand, I climbed down into the 
boat. I cast her off, got out my oai's, and, with a 
hasty, grateful, backward glance at the wreck of the 
old "Carmencita," I bent my back sturdily to the 
stroke. 

I now saw the ship quite plainly. She must be 
coming at a good clip to be already visible from this 
low altitude; so I redoubled my exertions to cut her 
off. In spite of the breeze, the sun was hot, and the 
perspiration streamed into my eyes, blinding me. 
As I lost a stroke to wipe it away with my sleeve, I 
noted with dismay that I had made but little progress 
— much less than I had a right to expect. A hasty 
glance over my shoulder caused my heart to sink 
more yet. The ship, now in plain sight, was coming 
at a surprising rate. She must be bringing up a 
sti'onger breeze than that which I had; for, though 
she was buried under a towering cloud of canvas, a 
vast pyramid of snowy cotton-duck, she ought not — 
I thought — to fly through the water that way. 

Then. I remembered the raceway current that had 
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swept the brig past Cocos. Doubtless it was another 
of these treacherous, swirling ocean rivers that was 
sweeping the ship along, while an eddy held me 
back. I renewed my efforts, causing my little boat 
to leap at every stroke. I would not spare the time 
to look again. Better to perish under her forefoot 
than to lose a single chance. 

My head buzzed and my chest heaved almost to 
bursting. The stern-sheets of my own boat were 
visible to me only as an indistinguishable blur, and 
the effort to retain my slippery grip on the oars 
benumbed and cramped the cords and muscles of my 
arms. I heard a rushing as of mighty wings. A 
white cloud intruded upon my limited field of vision, 
over my right shoulder. 

The race — that meant everything to me — was 
lost! 

I dropped my oars — overboard — and stood up 
and shook my fist, and raged insane cui'ses at the 
passing ship. She was not going so very fast, — now 
that I was in the stream with her, — and I had 
missed her by less than a hundred fathoms. I wiped 
the sweat from my inflamed eyes and looked again. 
I wished to read her name. If I ever returned to 
civilization, I would devote years, if necessary, to 
hunting her down and taking sweet vengeance upon 
the brute who, for the sake of gaining a mile or two 
on his passage, had left me thus to die miserably. 

Her stern was in shadow, and I was unable to 
make out her name or hailing port. But I saw a 
man, clad in white linen and wearing an East Indian 
cork hat, standing upon her weather quarter. I 
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could make out that he was facing me and pointing 
to the northward, while his voice reached me faintly. 
The words were indistinguishable, but I had no 
doubt that he was indulging in some cheap witticism 
at my expense. I roared curses at him and all his 
ancestors until my voice died hoarsely in my throat. 
Then I sank down in the bottom of my boat, the 
most abject,, nerveless wreck upon which the sun ever 
shone. I wept in impotent rage at my inability to 
frame an anathema that would express my feelings. I 
tried to repeat what Jim Doolan, second mate of the 
"Artemisia," was quoted as having said to captain 
Jocelyn when he turned him forward. My mouth 
was so dry that I was unable to speak. I seized the 
breaker, threw the bung overboard, and drank every 
drop of the warm — almost hot — water. There was 
more than I wanted; in fact it almost burst me to 
drink it all, but I was recklessly and furiously desper- 
ate. I swung the breaker over my head by the 
chimes and threw it after the bung with such hearty 
good-will that, the boat pitching a bit at the same 
moment, I went heels over head, over the thwart 
behind me. 

I discovered new constellations, and renewed my 
profanity with my moistened tongue. As I gathered 
myself up the ship caught my eye ; she was still in 
plain sight. Again I poured out the vials of my just 
wrath upon the head of the inhuman devil who had 
so heartlessly deserted me — but she was heading 
for me ! And — yes — how could that be possible ? 
She was to mndward 1 

My head was ringing from the bump I got when 
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I fell, but I turned and looked down the wind. 
Sure enough, there were two ships. There was the 
one I had missed, a couple of miles to the southward, 
the sun shining into the after part of her sails, and 
her elliptic stern showing at an angle. The other 
was coming, nothing visible as yet but her mountain 
of bellying canvas. In an instant I understood it all 
— they were racing homeward-bounders. Thfe cap- 
tain of the ship ahead — knowing I could not fail to 
intercept the other — had declined to heave to with a 
cloud of stu'n-s'ls set. He was right, too. I didn't 
blame him now. That must have been what he was 
shouting about, but I was such a blamed, hot-headed 
fool — Where were my oars ? 

I stood upon a thwart and looked in all directions. 
I could see but one. Very well, that would do; I 
was in the ship's path, anyway; all I needed to put 
me alongside was a little sculling. 

I popped overboard, got the oar, and was back in a 
jiffy. I now discussed the best method of boarding 
her, and decided to hold the weather gauge of her. 
That would enable the captain on the poop to see me 
in time to have a man at the rail with a rope's-end. 

She was coming up hand over fist, and I got a 
position broad on her weather bow and hoisted my 
shirt on the oar. My dip overboard had checked the 
perspiration and cooled my eyes, so that I was able 
to see quite clearly. As soon as I could distinguish 
movement on board of her, indicating that I was 
seen, I doused my signal and sculled in, so as to 
drop close alongside. There was a man on the 
weather cat-head, and one in the rigging of each of 
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the three masts, while the captain himself hung over 
the quarter. Each of them was swinging a coil of 
rope. To lessen the shock as much as possible, I 
commenced — when within a cable's length — to scull 
ahead furiously. I measured my distance nicely ; the 
big Swede on the cat-head di'opped his rope over my 
shoulders, I di'opped my oar, took a severe turn under 
my arms, and jumped overboai'd. 

It was well that I had a good turn, for a dozen 
lusty fellows dragged me through the water like a 
hooked shark. I thought they would pull me in 
two, but I could n't sing out, for my head was buried 
most of the time. I felt the hide peeling off and the 
salt water biting the raw spots, and I banged with a 
breath-expelling whack against the bow. She dipped 
me once more, and then, half dead, and whirling 
slowly, I rose, a dripping, sunburned, hairy and dis- 
reputable-looking catch as was ever hauled in over a 
clipper's bow. 

"Ketch a hold of 'im, here, a couple o' ye! 
Handsomely now; he's half killed a'ready, poor 
feller!" 

Five minutes later, with a blue shirt pulled over 
me in deference to the proprieties, but still hatless 
and barefoot, I made my appearance on the quarter- 
deck of the A 1 extreme clipper ship " Governor 
Clinton " of New York, bound from San Francisco to 
Queenstown, with three thousand tons of California 
wheat. 

Captain Jerry Sullivan, big, broad and grizzled, 
shot a square-rigged glance of inquiry at me from his 
not unkindly gray eyes, and said, curtly: "Well?" 
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As I did n't know what answer to make to that, 
I merely stood and stared like a fool, absently pulling 
the coarse shirt away from my wounds. 

"Well!" he spoke up again, sharply, while the 
gray eyes sparkled with the light that comes from 
years of absolute command, " What does Mike want ? " 

"Mike who, sir?" 

"Why, Captain Mike; my brother. You came 
from the 'Montauk,' didn't you?" he added, noting 
my perplexity. 

"What, sir; the ship ahead ? " 

"Yes." 

"No, sir; I came from Cocos," I answered thought- 
lessly. Then, remembering myself, I added: "or, 
at least, I came from that island there," nodding my 
head towards the rock, which was now a couple of 
points abaft our lee beam. 

He glared steadily at n^e for a moment, then said : 
" Come 'ere ! " and went over and sat on the sky- 
light. I followed and stood before him, quickly 
forming a fresh pool of water on the clean deck from 
the drainage of my trousers. 

" Where did you say you came from ? " 

"From that island, there, sir." 

" How did you get there ? " 

"In my boat, sir." 

"Come, speak out, or I '11 find a way to make ye. 
I want to know who ye are, and where ye came 
from."' 

I told him a cock-and-bull story, about having 
been mate of a coasting brig, and how all hands but 
me \yeut ashore on Cocos Island to hunt wild goats. 
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I said that while they were in the interior of the 
island, a volcano blew up, and as there was no possi- 
bility of any of them having escaped, I slipped my 
cable and drifted to sea. 

He cross-questioned me narrowly, and, not having 
had time to prepare my case, he balled me up without 
any difficulty. When he asked how long it took me 
to drift from Cocos to this island on our lee, I told 
him three days. That made his eyes snap. " You 're 
a bigger liar," said he, "than Tom Pepper, and he 
was kicked out of hell for out-lying the devil. 
That 's Clipperton Island there — did you find any- 
thing ashore there?" he interrupted himself to ask. 

"Yes, sir." 

"What?" 

" About forty million crabs, of all sorts and sizes ; 
they nearly ate me alive." 

"Pity they didn't; I guess it's about what you 
deserved," was his genial comment. "You 've been 
up to some deviltry," he continued, giving me a 
glance that, remembering his absolute authority, I 
felt boded me no good. "I'll find out what 'tis 
before we get to Queenstown, and see that you get 
what 's coming to you. How far is it from Cocos 
Island to Clipperton?" he asked, looking up with 
disquieting suddenness. 

"I don't know, sir." 

" Well, it 's between thirteen and fourteen hundred 
miles, on the arc of a great circle ; and you drifted it 
in three days. Go forrard! " he concluded in a tone 
of disgust; "I guess the mates will keep the cock- 
roaches out of your hair till we get to Queenstown." 
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In spite of Captain Sullivan's threat, no more ques- 
tions were asked me, except such as were prompted 
by the idle curiosity of the crew. These I easily 
satisfied with such answers as I thought they might 
expect. The mates were " no slouches," and I did n't 
hear of anybody being annoyed by cockroaches col- 
lecting, in their hair. The two brothers — Captains 
Mike and Jerry Sullivan — were engaged in a friendly 
race to Queenstown, which Captain Mike won by 
something over four hours; so we were kept budg- 
ing. She was a red-hot ship, but nothing could hurt 
me now, — nothing short of another shipwreck, and 
that we were spared. 

I could have left her easily enough in Queenstown, 
but as we got orders to deliver the cargo in Liver- 
pool, I preferred to go on. 

Captain Jerry allowed me a certain amount of 
charity from the slop-chest, — in return for four 
months' slavery, — so that I not only did not suffer 
more than the others in the cold weather off the 
Horn, but I also had enough clothing — slop-chest 
stock — to cover my nakedness on going ashore. 
When the old dungaree trousers gave out, I cut the 
waistband off and wore it as a life belt. It, in turn, 
would have fallen apart had I not reinforced it with 
canvas before reaching the cold weather. 

As I had no dunnage, I easily escaped the board- 
ing-house runners in Liverpool, and, thanks to the 
philanthropy of a Jew fence, I slept in a modest hotel 
that night. Next day, clad more respectably, I dis- 
pensed of four more of the smaller stones to somewhat 
better advantage, and bought a ticket for New York. 
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I had been away nearly five years; yet when I 
stepped ashore in West Street it seemed as if I had 
been there but the day before; everything looked 
so familiar. I sought for Ned in his old haunts, but 
didn't find him. Inquiry produced the pleasing 
information that he was in business for himself. In 
hurrying around the corner of Coenties Slip, I ran 
plump into him. He was looking fine — quite the 
business man. He had, he told me, shed the jumper 
and overalls more than two years before, and had 
more work than he could attend to. He gave me a 
liint, which I utilized later, to the effect that if he had 
a trustworthy partner with a little money, he could 
quadruple the volume of his business in a year. 

"And how is Norah?" I asked, by way of ap- 
proaching a subject much nearer my heart. 

"Fine an' hearty; an' the bye — oh, Pether, it's 
the proud man ye have a right ter be, wid such a 
bright little felly as him, atf he the dead picther of 
poor Rose — rest 'er sowll Hardly a day passes over 
'is head but he bees axin' Norah when 'is daddy '11 
be back. She talks to 'im all the time, Pether, about 
you an Rose." 

Ned, like myself, was a rough fellow, but he 
returned the pressure of my hand with interest; and 
his eyes glistened as he eulogized my boy, and told 
of Norah's thoughtfulness. 

He couldn't go home till after six o'clock, but I 
jumped on a car and hurried to the neat brick house 
in which they now lived. Norah met me at the door, 
gave one startled look, and threw herself, sobbing 
wildly, into my arms. 
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"Glory be to God, Pether! Glory be to God for 
this day T ** was all the dear soul could find voice to 
say. " Petey " would be home from school in fifteen 
minutes; wouldn't I step into the parlor? 

Not I! I couldn't tear myself away from the 
honest, humanizing, womanly sympathy that radiated 
from her like a gentle perfume. 

" Here 'e comes ; now, Pether, go into the parlor, 
do, that 's a good bye." 

She talked to me as though I were a child ; and it 
seemed good. There was a racket and much shout- 
ing as the three children entered from school, fol- 
lowed by an ominous silence accentuated by stage 
whispering. The parlor door opened presently and 
Norah entered, leading my boy. His face and hair 
betrayed the application of a hasty toilet, but when 
he raised those black eyes, the eyes I had dreamed of 
so often — Rose's ej^es — to mine, I clasped him to 
my heart. I heard the door close softly, and we two 
were alone. 

There 's no Fifth Avenue mansion; there wouldn't 
be, even had my means warranted it, for my boy is a 
chip of the old block. But he '11 be a better man 
than ever his father was; I 've seen to that. And if 
you could have seen him, as I did, when he carried 
his college colors to victory on the foot-ball field last 
week, you 'd understand — you 'd know. 

Three times have I read in the newspapers of 
expeditions being fitted out to retrieve the Cocos 
Island treasure. Some of the other old maps must 
have come to light. I wish them joy of their under- 
taking. The treasure is there, — millions of it, — I 
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have seen it. And I have no doubt that with modem 
steam-drills and dynamite, it could be uncovered 
with comparative ease. But if Uncle Sam should 
offer me all the resources at his command to go and 
seek it, I'd decline. I've had enough I Nothing 
could induce me to again place my foot upon that 
accused North Pacific clinker. 

No, I '11 stay right here in New York, and devote 
my life to the interests of Rose's boy — Rose's boy 
and mine. 



THE END 
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